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Art. IL—EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


ERHAPS few better illustrations can be given of Burke’s 
definition of law, viz., ‘ beneficence working by rule, than 

a comparison of primary and secondary education, in respect 
of their history and present condition. The latter has been in 
existence since the introduction of Christianity into Britain. 
Long before the Reformation, it had endowments which were 
misappropriated much as they are now. Acts were passed 
in its support, but there is no satisfactory evidence that their 
provisions were strictly, if at all, enforced. It was nurtured 
by ecclesiastics as being required to provide candidates for 
holy orders. Though this was the original purpose of Burgh 
Schools, we find that so early as in the end of the fifteenth 
century, laymen took part in them, both as teachers and pupils. 
Burgesses and freeholders were ordered to send their eldest 
sons to school at the age of eight or nine, and to keep them 
there till they were ‘competently founded and had perfect 
Latin.’ Care was taken that the teachers were properly 
qualified, and the curriculum of study, especially in Latin, was 
’ sufficiently broad. Under the fostering care of the Church 
they continued to do very good work, but as Latin became 
gradually a less important instrument in the education of the 
clergy, the supervision became less strict, and the encourage- 
ment less hearty. For a century past there has been no 
effective system or complete organisation, and it may be said 
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that they have been practically left to take care of themselves. 
The result has been the usual one when the question is not 
one of physical want, viz., guasi-stagnation from indifference, 
and thriftlessness from want of system. Primary Education, on 
the other hand, in the shape in which it is represented by 
existing schools, does not go farther back than the Reformation. 
There were dames’ schools before then, but they were purely 
private enterprises, and without supervision of any kind. 
Early in the seventeenth century an Act of the Privy Council 
was ratified by Parliament. This act provided that a school 
should be established in every parish, and a fit person appoint- 
ed to teach the same. With some vicissitudes, depending on 
the establishment and ultimate abolition of Episcopacy, this 
continued in force till 1696, when the injunctions laid upon 
the heritors were more stringently enforced, and, thanks to the 
zealous exertions of the Church, parish schools were soon 
erected in every parish in Scotland. No important change 
was made for upwards of a century, but in 1803 the. altered 
value of money made a reconsideration of the question 
necessary. The emoluments were increased, and made liable 
to revision every twenty-five years. Revision was made in 
1828 and 1853. The Parochial Schools Act of 1803 was 
amended bythe Parochial and Burgh Schools Act of 1861, which 
remained in force till Lord Young’s Education (Scotland) Act of 
1872. The cause of education had, however, in 1846 received a 
great impulse from annual grants by the Committee of Council. 
What is important to observe is, that from the establishment 
of parish schools, Primary Education, with a greater or less 
admixture of higher work, has grown steadily, not always 
quickly, but generally in the right direction, till it stands before 
us to-day a well-developed, healthy, and productive plant, 
ready to cover every inch of ground available or requisite. 
How different has been the fate of the older and higher branch. 
Cared for by the Church as long as Latin bulked largely in 
clerical education, it continued to struggle on, sometimes well, 
sometimes poorly, but generally in an unsystematic way. 
Early in the sixteenth century Acts of Parliament were passed 
confirming the power of the Church as to the appointment of 
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teachers, the right to examine, etc., and in later times it has got 
now and then a sort of step-child’s recognition in the legislation 
dealing with Parochial Schools. It is doubtful if it would 
have received even this recognition, but for the fact that in a 
number of cases the schools were partly parochial, partly burghal 
in constitution. It has been, at any rate, practically free from 
government control. Since the middle of the sixteenth century 
the burgh schools were visited with more or less regularity, and 
examined with more or less strictness in the presence of Magis- 
trates and Town Councils. In some instances the aid of inde- 
pendent examiners was called in, but we have no very definite 
information as to whether such examinations meant more or 
less than the Presbyterial examinations of twelve yearsago. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that they were generally as 
perfunctory, and as innocent of stimulus towards solid attain- 
ment. They were certainly not organised in such a way as to 
produce a general raising of the standard. They did not issue 
from such a source of authority, nor were they stimulated by 
such substantial rewards and punishments as to give them 
real and progressive force. We accordingly find that, with a 
few exceptions, they showed little of the spring which indicates 
consciousness of vitality, or of the improvement which ought 
to be the fruit of increased experience. It has been too much 
the fashion of late to decry the work of the old parochial 
schools, and disparage the part played by the Church in their 
management. It ought not to be forgotten that, for two 
centuries, it was almost exclusively to the Church that Scotland 
owed a system of education that cost so little and earned so 
much for its people. And even in later times, when its care 
became less necessary, and its influence less weighty, it should 
be remembered that, if the Church did little, every other class 
did less. Indeed, as a rule, no other class did anything. It 
is no doubt to the credit of the heritors that, when the maxi- 
mum and minimum salaries of teachers were considerably in- 
creased by the act of 1861, in a great many instances the 
maximum was willingly given. Beyond this, however, active 
interest and encouragement were almost entirely confined to 
the Church. As to the work done in the old parochial schools 
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it may fairly be described as a disorganised attempt to do 
what is now aimed at in the better class of primary schools, 
viz., to combine elementary and advanced education. In this 
they succeeded to a degree that has not been approached by 
any other nation, and which, if it were not a fact, would be 
thought to be an impossibility. As might be expected, the 
elementary was often sadly neglected, but to the ‘attention 
given to higher education is to be ascribed the character which 
Scotland has maintained as in the front rank of educated 
nations. 

While this tribute is justly due to the Church and the old 
parochial schools, it cannot be denied that the time had come 
when they must giye place to something more systematic and 
comprehensive. Hence the act of 1872, severing all connec- 
tion between the Church, as such, and education. Since then, 
by enlisting local interest in the election of School Boards, the 
advance has been marvellous. We do not say that something 
has not been lost by the change. Thirty years ago a poor but 
clever lad in a country school, under—what was not rare—an 
able teacher, had a better chance of getting advanced educa- 
tion to fit him for rising in the social scale, than he has now. 
But this was often gained at the expense of the mass of the 
pupils. The present occupants of some of our University 
Chairs owe their success in life to this feature of the old 
parochial schools, and are doubtless inclined to praise the 
past; but they cannot refuse their admiration to a great part 
of the present state of matters, and probably content theim- 
selves with wishing that the old and the new could be com- 
bined, so as to secure for all the essentials of education, and 
for those of greater brain power such a training as would enable 
them to rise to the level for which nature intended them. Such 
a wish need not be classed among devout imaginations never 
to be realised. The reorganisation of educational endowments 
at present under consideration, offers a fitting opportunity for 
the discussion of the subject. What is attempted in the follow- 
ing pages is to show that, as a nation, we suffer serious loss 
from neglecting to utilise the best brain of the country from 
whatever class, and to indicate in what way this waste may be 
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prevented. The subiect has been treated by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold with his usual force and eloquence. With his views 
we, in common with the majority of educationists, heartily 
agree. 

The preamble of the Educational Endowments Act of 
1882 states that the object contemplated is the providing, 
by means of an adequate portion of endowments, higher 
education for boys and girls of promise, so as to aid 
their advancement in life. Is it possible generally under 
existing educational arrangements, to supply either in town 
or country schools of the ordinary type such an edu- 
cation as will enable a lad to enter the University with 
profit or success? We feel warranted in answering this in 
the negative. The pressure—inevitable even where the teacher 
has the highest idea of his profession—exerted by the Govern- 
ment code in payment for results, withdraws the attention ot 
both pupil and teacher from those subjects by which University 
distinction is reached. They are doubly handicapped, first, 
by demanding too much time, and secondly, by earning too 
little money to make it worth the teacher’s while to give them 
the necessary attention. In large town schools of several 
departments under the kindly control of a liberal Board, the 
appointment of a teacher in excess of the Government require- 
ments makes the teaching of elementary Classics and Mathe- 
matics possible. In some such schools the work is carried on 
far enough to bring the school and University into healthy 
contact. Such cases, however, are the exception, not the rule. 
All that the majority of ordinary schools can do is to make a 
beginning in Latin and Mathematics, and continue them for 
two years in a half-hearted, unsatisfactory way, seldom going 
beyond the translation from and into Latin of short sentences, 
the first book of Euclid, and simple equations. The same 
remarks apply with perhaps greater force to the science sub- 
jects, Chemistry, Magnetism, and Physiology. Under a skilful 
teacher a useful beginning may be made, and the subjects 
carried far enough to afford some indication of the pupil’s 
leanings and capacity. If then, we have stated the case 
fairly, it would seem that the function of the typical Board 
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School is to carry on education up to the point at which it be- 
comes possible to select by examination those who are fit to 
profit by the instruction offered in a Secondary School in 
Classics, Mathematics, English and modern languages, or in a 
properly equipped Technical School. The number of Board 
Schools in which more is or may be done, is so small that they 
can count for nothing as supplying a basis for a general scheme. 
That our educational fabric may be symmetrical and complete, 
we require three kinds of schools. For the sake of clearness 
it may be well to say here that, by a Technical or Science 
School, we mean such schools as the Watt Institution in 
Edinburgh, Allan Glen’s, the College of Science and Art, and 
Anderson’s College in Glasgow, and by Secondary, such schools 
as the High Schools and Academies of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, Kelvinside and Albany Academies in Glasgow, &c. 
One set of schools should be in the main primary, but pro- 
viding a certain amount of initiation in secondary instruction, 
of either a literary or scientific kind. Overlapping to some 
extent is not only desirable, but inevitable. A second set 
should be strictly scientific, and a third strictly secondary; or 
a school might have a bifurcation, one side being scientific, and 
the other literary. At as early an age as possible, perhaps 
not later than twelve, the ¢lite of the Primary School, if a 
separate institution, should be transferred to the Technical or 
Secondary School, according to choice and capacity. To 
stimulate work, encourage the best brain power, and secure a 
high level of ability, bursaries should be offered for free 
competition. The value of these should, in every case, 
cover the school fees, and, where the means of the parent 
are ascertained to be narrow, the amount should be in- 
creased, so as to compensate him for the loss of his child’s 
labour. School Boards and the teachers of higher class 
primary schools will probably object to their best pupils 
being taken from them. They will say, and with truth, 
that the character of the Primary School will be some- 
what lowered. A genuine educationist will accept this 
result with equanimity, if he can reply that the change is 
distinctly in the interest of improved education. He will suy 
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that schools ought to exist for the pupils, not for the masters, 
that each class of school has its own special work, that his con- 
cern is how all branches may be taught to the best advantage, 
and that to secure this each kind of school should have its main 
aim constantly in view. 

For the commercial success of the school, and for its efficient 
organisation, it may be necessary to have in these higher 
schools an elementary department preparatory to the upper 
section. Custom both in this country and in Germany cer- 
tainly points in this direction. The school thus becomes 
from bottom to top a complete unit. The pupils identify 
themselves with its whole economy, and an esprit de corps is 
created of the greatest value in every educational institution. 
But there should be a clear line drawn at which the 
pupil, whose aim is advanced instruction, starts upon a dis- 
tinctly scientific or literary course. The cramping restrictions 
of standards must be removed, and the general current of 
his thoughts turned towards his ultimate aim. We see no 
reason why large and superior Primary Schools should not 
adopt this arrangement, and so retain their most promising 
pupils. 

The school course being finished, other bursaries tenable at 
the University should be offered also for free competition. 
That the Primary and Secondary Schools should work 
harmoniously into each others hands, and the latter again into 
the hands of the University is of the utmost importance. While 
the claim of some School Boards to superintend all education, 
primary as well as secondary, cannot be entertained, it seems 
not only according to the spirit of the Act, but desirable in 
order to secure harmonious working between the different parts 
of a graded system, that School Boards should have a 
substantial representation in the new governing bodies of 
Educational Trusts. The passing of the Act is a condemnation 
of the present management, and amounts to a demand for 
liberalising it. The Commissioners will no doubt take care that 
this is not lost sight of. 

That it would not be safe to place the encouragement 
of Secondary Education entirely or even principally in the 
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hands of School Boards, is evident from the action of 
some of the Boards in Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. In 
these counties education has for a long time maintained a 
higher level than elsewhere, due in great measure to the 
supplementary emoluments from the Dick Bequest attracting 
a superior class of teachers. So little was the importance of 
this appreciated by not a few School Boards, that, in the 
settlement of the emoluments of old parochial teachers in the 
passing of the Act of 1872, they proposed that as so much was 
got from the Bequest, so much less should be paid by the 
Board. It would be difficult to give a stronger proof of the 
unfitness of the average rural Board to foster higher education. 

Having got our pupil fit for entering a Secondary School, 
whether of the classical or technical type, we must face the 
question of his transference to such school. It is obviously 
impossible to plant Secondary Schools so thickly as to be 
within reach of all pupils from their own homes. It is clear 
that the expense of living from home would be an insurmount- 
able obstacle to many parents who, in keeping their children 
at school till thirteen or fourteen years of age, have almost 
reached the limit of their powers. For all such, Secondary 
Education is possible only by the institution of bursaries, which 
must go a long way towards covering the expense. To 
furnish such bursaries, open to competition in a fair field, is the 
proper destination of Educational Endowments, which are not 
exhausted by the necessary charity aimed at by the founders. 
To employ endowments to cheapen fees or lower rates for a 
class who require no such relief, and for whom the founder did 
not intend his benefaction, is an obvious abuse. Funds 
destined for education are in that case doing no edueational - 
work. People able to meet all the demands of living, educa- 
tion included, receive help they do not need. Their children 
get no more education than they would have got had no such 
endowments existed, and in many cases the education is less 
valued, and of inferior quality, because it costs so little. In a 
considerable town which has the benefit of a large endowment 
fund, the school rate is only a farthing every three years, with. 
the result that one of the Board Schools attended by a distinctly 
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superior social class, is a long way below the average merit of 
neighbouring schools whose whole expense is met by rates, 
fees, and government grants. There are, unfortunately, many 
districts in which, from the absence of endowments, the 
provision for Secondary Education will be very meagre, but all 
the stronger is the reason for utilising every shilling where 
such funds exist. The only means of supplying this want to 
rural districts that have no endowments, would be the passing 
of a supplementary Act, enabling several districts to unite for 
the establishment of a Secondary School. There will be in 
some cases difference of opinion as to the most suitable position, 
but the difficulty is not too great to be overcome wherever there 
is an earnest desire for such schools. 

The Act of 1872 has so completely changed the educational 
conditions of the country, as to require a fresh interpretation 
of the wishes of piousfounders. This is indeed the raison @étre 
of the Endowments Act. The founders did not anticipate that 
legislative enactment would make their benefactions to primary 
education to a large extent unnecessary. It is quite certain 
that, if they had anticipated this, they would not have made 
Primary Education the channel of their benevolence any more 
than boots or broad-cloth. Their aim, however, was educa- . 
tional, and as the primary branch has been to a great extent 
provided for by Act of Parliament, there is surely no object 
more nearly allied to their original intention than the promo- 
tion of that branch of it for the proper equipment of which 
there is a lamentable deficiency. What then is the best use 
we can make of these funds? The cost price of Secondary 
Education under a staff of properly qualified masters, will, in 
the absence of endowments, be somewhat beyond the easy 
reach of a considerable portion of the lower middle class. To 
lighten this burden by providing from endowments for the 
supply and upkeep of suitable buildings, where they are not 
otherwise provided, is a desirable and legitimate use of such 
funds. This is done with George Watson’s College Schools 
in Edinburgh, and will probably be done with Mr. Harris’s 
magnificent bequest to Dundee. Another is to attract in- 
tellectual merit and reward industrious poverty by the institu- 
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tion of bursaries, connecting the Primary School, the Secondary 
School, and the University, in such a way as to make our 
educational system symmetrical and complete. Pupils of a 
higher social class than those for whom the benefaction was 
intended, should be admitted, but should pay the full cost of 
the education. The tone and character of the school will be 
raised by the admixture of pupils from the outside public, and 
these outsiders themselves will reap the benefit of coming into 
contact and competition with boys of more than average 
ability, and with a strong motive to work hard. Whether, and 
to what extent, bursaries should be open to all, or confined to 
those on the foundation, will depend on various considerations, 
the character of the founder’s will, the number of bursaries as 
compared with the number of candidates, &c. Care must be 
taken that they are not deprived of much of their stimulating 
power, by being made badges of poverty. Leaving the 
question of school bursaries to be settled according to circum- 
stances, we have no doubt as to the expediency of making the 
bursaries tenable at the University open to all. After several 
years of school training under the same master, the poor and 
the well-to-do boys start on their University career on pretty 
equal terms, so nearly equal that it would do more harm than 
good to limit the competition to the former. The poor boy 
who cannot successfully face this competition, will probably 
find a more suitable sphere than an academical one for the 
exercise of his abilities. 

The tendency of such an employment of endowments will 
doubtless be to injure schools that have been started by private 
enterprise. Some of them will go to the wall, just as many 
workmen were thrown out of employment by the invention of 
the spinning jenny, but we do not for that reason regard that 
invention as a permanent misfortune. Our pity is more 
required for those districts which have no endowments, and 
must continue either to struggle on under the too heavy bur- 
den, or forego the advantage of Secondary Education, if the 
State does not come to their aid with a general measure. It 
will, however, be only on inferior private schools that this aid 
from endowments will bear hard. The discontinuance of such 
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cannot be regretted, just as in the field of Primary Education 
we cannot, on public grounds, be sorry that private schools 
have, to a large extent, disappeared, and that their practical 
extermination is only a question of time. De minimis non curat 
lex. In all large centres Secondary Schools with high fees, and 
attended by a select social class, will, if well taught, hold their 
ground. The collapse of a few inferior ones cannot be allowed 
to have much weight in a question of such paramount impor- 
tance as the organisation of middle class education. 

To remark upon the anomalous position of Secondary Educa- 
tion, as compared with what is provided in Primary Schools on 
the lower, and in Universities on the upper side, is to catch up 
an echo that has been sounding in our ears for many a year, 
but, unfortunately, hitherto with little effect. That this should 
be so in a country which claims, and not without reason, to 
occupy a prominent place in the rank of educated nations, is 
a mystery difficult to explain, and would be a gross injustice 
did not those injured apparently acquiesce in it. The poor 
man with a Primary School usually within easy reach, and the 
rich man who can meet the expense of such schools as Eton 
and Harrow in England, or Fettes and Loretto in Scotland, 
have little cause of complaint; but the middle class, who, we 
are assured, contribute in proportion a larger amount than any 
other, in the shape of education rates and taxes, who cannot 
afford to send their children to such schools as we have 
mentioned, but who wish something more than can usually be 
had in a Board School, are left to shift for themselves in the 
best way they can. The payments they make in education 
rates benefit others, not themselves. There is surely no good 
reason why this should continue, no reason why the State 
should not approximately adapt its educational provisions to 
the varying circumstances of those who contribute educational 
funds. Not a very large portion, probably one-fifth of the rate, 
would meet the requirements. There is doubtless a limit 
which the State cannot overstep. It cannot be expected to 
provide from taxation such expensive luxuries as Eton and 
Fettes. We are willing to admit that there is a social class 
for whom these schools are, if not a necessary, at any rate a 
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very desirable luxury. That class is usually one to whom the 
expense is no hardship, and they must be left to bear it. We 
would not be thought to undervalue the influence of a great 
English Public School, as moulding the character and giving 
a healthy tone to the embryo statesmen who there learn their 
first lessons, not simply in Latin, Greek, and the other branches 
of a liberal education, but in manliness, self-reliance, obedience 
to rules, and British love of fair play. By all means let such 
schools continue, let all take advantage of them who can, but 
let the middle class man of moderate means feel that he can 
get at a reasonable rate, and of reasonable goodness, an educa- 
tion suitable to his social position. Schools similar to the 
French Lycées and German Gymnasien and Realschulen, are 
not luxuries to the middle class.) We have therefore a right 
to expect the State to establish such schools. We thoroughly 
agree with Professor Huxley when he says that ‘no system of 
public education is worthy the name of national, unless it 
creates a great educational ladder with one end in the gutter 
and the other in the University.’ Our ladder is sound at top 
and bottom, but the middle steps are shamefully rickety. 
That the middle class man is worse off in this respect than 
either the classes above or below him, or than the middle class 
of any civilised country in the world, is unquestionable. How 
is this anomaly to be removed? No one can doubt that it 
ought to be removed. The middle class year by year is con- 
tributing more largely to our governing class, and is therefore 
an increasingly important factor in the well-being of the nation. 
It is surely desirable that it should have within its reach a 
liberal education of the best kind, that its ideas and sympathies 
should be enlarged in order that it may take a broad and 
generous grasp of all that concerns the nation’s prosperity. It 
may be said, that though the number of middle class M.P.s is 
steadily on the increase, the governing class is still mainly 
aristocratic. If this is so, is it not due to the fact that the 
middle class are deficient in the liberal culture which would 
enable them to make their influence felt? To secure this 
culture, private enterprise and the principle of supply and de- 
mand have been proved to be totally inadequate. If it is 
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contended that Secondary Education, like most other things, may 
be left to the operation of supply and demand, we reply that the 
principle is sound, and generally applicable, when the demand 
concerns keenly felt physical wants. The vendor of butter, 
eggs, and sugar, requires no subsidy or external support. But 
it is entirely unsound when the demand concerns what educated 
public opinion recognises as a public good, but which indifference, 
imperfect knowledge, or false notions of liberty are content to 
dispense with. It is sound when the demand is large enough, 
even though the want be not a physical one. Any profession 
in which the demand for the commodity it supplies is 
insufficient must, if left to itself—that is to the operation of 
supply and demand—to some extent languish. Can it be 
doubted that this is the case with Secondary Education? What 
convincing testimony on this point is borne by our thinly 
scattered schools, by our badly trained pupils, by our miserably 
paid teachers. Does not the Act now coming into operation owe 
its very existence to our remissness on the subject? Is it not a 
triumphant proof of the inadequacy of the principle of supply 
and demand in this connexion? That it was not effectively 
operative even for Primary Education, is evident from the 
necessity for the Act of 1872. If proof were needed that 
greater encouragement to both pupils and teachers would pro- 
duce better work, it is not far to seek. Nothing more than this 
encouragement is required to explain the pre-eminence of the 
Dick Bequest Counties, Aberdeen, Banff and Moray, in both 
respects. The teachers are stimulated by payments from 
the Bequest, the University students by an ample supply of 
bursaries. The parochial teachers of these three counties were 
formerly almost to a man, and to a large extent still are, 
graduates of good standing. The students enter the 
University well prepared to profit by University train- 
ing. There is‘ no reason for believing that there is 
inherent in the northern mind a greater demand for 
higher education than elsewhere. The rural character of the 
district, and the fewer openings into commercial life, may to some 
extent account for the prominence given to University studies, 
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but the explanation mainly is that an education of better quality, 
stimulated by rewards adapted to varying degrees of merit, and 
judiciously organised, is ready to hand, and therefore taken 
advantage of. Custom has no doubt increased the demand, and 
this is precisely the result which every educationist would welcome 
as the desirable and legitimate outcome of efficient organisation. 
No one can doubt that the same causes would produce the same 
results all over Scotland. 

If the middle class, from the happy-go-lucky character of its 
education hitherto, has either lost sight of, or never realised the 
idea of what such an education should be, does legislation go be- 
yond its province if it says we must remedy this; we cannot 
remain indifferent to what may result from the imperfect educa- 
tion and narrow views of the middle class; we must raise it to a 
higher educational platform, for its own and the country’s good ? 
This may, and probably will, involve a somewhat increased taxa- 
tion and popular grumbling. But is this not the case with all 
reforms that require money? It will be said that the poor are 
taxed for the benefit of the middle class, while it is forgotten that 
at present the middle class are taxed for an education of which 
they cannot make a satisfactory use. But even if we admit that 
the complaint is not entirely groundless, we reply salus reipublice 
prima lee. And further, that it is not the middle class alone that 
will profit by a fully organised system of Secondary Education 
with bursaries open to free competition, enabling the clever sons 
of the poor to obtain an education at present beyond their reach. 
The lower class might fairly be asked to consider that they are 
venturing a small stake which may draw a large prize for any of 
their children who are fitted to win it. It would no doubt be 
open to a parent to say, that he had no clever children, and that 
he should not be asked to help those who have. To this the 
reply would be, that the State, in matters affecting its general wel- 
fare, has a right to demand a certain amount of. personal sacrifice, 
that a man’s having common-place children is one of the determin- 
ing surroundings of his condition, in which he must acquiesce, 
just as a man with a large family recognises his inability to 
educate them all as expensively as his neighbour who has only one 
child. It is difficult to say which is the more surprising, that 
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the State, while recognising the necessity of a certain amount of 
education for the lower classes, should not have felt that an 
educated middle class was, on grounds of high policy, of at least 
equal importance, or that the middle class have not asked for 
some recognition of their claims. We should have expected the 
State to feel that, in a country like Great Britain where the 
middle class is, to a large extent, the recruiting ground of the 
governing class, it was of the utmost moment that the former 
should, by means of education, reach the social and intellectual 
level from which alone wise legislation can issue. We should 
have expected the State to feel that the middle class, in respect 
of both numbers and influence, was the backbone of the nation, 
and its culture a fair measure of the nation’s strength. On the 
other hand, we should have expected the middle class to feel the 
necessity of their culture keeping pace with their material pros- 
perity, and, having this feeling, te demand from the State that 
recognition in educational matters by which alone such culture 
can be reached. 

That the State did not of itself interfere in the education of 
the middle class, may be accounted for by the governing class 
having been, till within comparatively recent times, almost 
entirely aristocratic, and not concerned to facilitate the elevation 
of the middle class to a position trenching on their own. It is 
therefore not surprising that matters were allowed to slide, and 
take whatever turn chance suggested. 

Neither is it very difficult to account for the supineness of the 
middle class as to the improvement of their own culture. In 
the first place, the want of a higher intellectual tone was not 
felt. Material prosperity, the accumulation of wealth, the adding 
of field to field and ability to cope with the aristocratic class in 
outward display, bulked more largely in their lives than anything 
else. Many of them the architects of their own fortune, and 
poorly educated, had found that liberal education was not 
necessary to success in life. Even if they were dissatisfied with 
the education supplied to their children, they were without the 
means of remedying it from having no correct notion of the 
essentials of a liberal education. But another, and perhaps more 
powerful, hindrance was an objection to have their liberty 
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interfered with in the training of their children. It might be 
well enough for government to take the lower classes in hand, 
and battle with, and overcome prevailing ignorance as the best 
means of diminishing crime, and making law-abiding citizens. 
It was quite a different matter with respectable, nay monied 
people. What were they fit for, if not to take charge of their 
children’s education. Their independence was too well secured 
to admit of their placing themselves under control in a matter 
which so nearly concerned the liberty of the subject. If they 
could not educate their children, so much the worse for them 
and the children. It was no business of the government. 

They thus claimed in the name of liberty, to manage for 
themselves in a matter for which original training and acquired 
habits had made them singularly unfit to be guides or judges. 
There can be no doubt, that this dislike to State interference 
existed, and still exists, though it is gradually disappearing. 

The conviction is from year to year getting stronger, that 
many things hitherto conducted by private enterprise, can be 
undertaken by the State with greater efficiency and economy. 
We begin to see more clearly the truth of Burke’s remark, 
that ‘ government is a contrivance of human wisdom, to provide 
for human wants,’ and that ‘men have a right that these wants 
should be provided for by this wisdom.’ It is dawning upon us 
that in other matters than police regulations, the State is, as Mr. 
Arnold puts it, ourselves in our collective and corporate 
capacity, that it is as members of a State co-operating 
for a common object, that we can most effectively help 
each other. We have permitted the interference of the 
State in the Post Office, Telegraphs, Lunatic Asylums, Reforma- 
tories, Poorhouses, &c., and have endorsed it with hearty approval. 
Our self-reliance as a nation has not been undermined by this. 
We have not become pauperised by getting the State to carry our 
letters and despatch our telegrams for us. The carriage of the 
one and transmission of the other are done infinitely better than 
we could do it in a non-corporate capacity. Is there reasonable 
ground for fear that, in the matter of Secondary Education, a 
subject not less important, and not more difficult, we should have 
less satisfactory success? Do the middle class fear that their 
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education would be managed by the State in a way contrary to 
their interests? At first, no doubt, as in the starting of most 
new projects, mistakes would be made. We might, though it is 
not likely, start with a counterpart of the hard and fast un- 
mellowed revised code of Primary Education, but just as public 
opinion and larger experience has improved, and is still improving, 
our primary system, so would initial errors and misconceptions in 
the organising of a secondary system, be removed and remedied. 
An educated public opinion would have the matter in its own 
hands. . 

But we contend for the public establishment of middle class 
schools, not only on the ground of efficiency, but also on that of 
economy. Such establishment. simply means the co-operative 
principle applied to education. We should become sharers in the 
profits pecuniary as well as educational. The experience of France 
and other continental nations that have tried it, proves this con- 
clusively. In the Lycées of France and the Gymnasien and 
Realschulen of Germany, which approximately correspond to our 
secondary and technical schools, a more advanced education is 
supplied at a much cheaper rate, simply because the State, that 
is, ourselves, supply it to ourselves, under the favourable conditions 
of united action and complete organisation. The experience in 
the higher class primary schools of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
large towns where the circumstances are similar, points clearly in 
the same direction. Many parents who ten years ago sent their 
children to high-feed badly taught schools of a private and select 
character, now send them to such of the Board Schools as aim at 
more than elementary work, where the instruction is much better 
and the expense much less, and the former class of schools are 
one by one disappearing. It is only by State management that 
this cheapness and goodness can be attained. The complete 
change of feeling on the part of both the public and teachers, 
with respect to Board Schools, is very instructive. Ten years 
ago when Lord Young’s Act came into operation, the name 
‘Board School’ almost stank in the nostrils of even the respectable 
working class. There was a mild flavour of pauperism about it 
which the independent Scot did not like. The School Board 


was thought to have a not very distant cousinship relation to 
VOL. Il. B 
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the Parochial Board. Teachers of private and sessional schools, 
both Free and Established, regarded themselves as occupying a 
higher platform. The Board Schools might be filled, they 
thought, with the gutter children of our large towns; the res- 
pectable working class would hold by the schools untainted by 
Board management. Few of the teachers of the then existing 
schools would have agreed to a transference to the new institu- 
tions. What do we find to-day in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
other large towns? The absorption by the Board Schools has 
been almost complete. Only a few of the old sessional schools, 
and of these only the best, remain, and there is perhaps not one 
of their teachers who is not at this moment most anxious to get 
an appointment to a Board School. To what is this remarkable 
change of attitude on the part of both parents and teachers due ? 
Simply to a conviction based on experience that education is one 
of the things which, in our corporate capacity as members of 
the State, we can manage to better advantage than if we left 
it to private or ecclesiastical enterprise. In fact there are good 
grounds for thinking that the excellence of much of the instruc- 
tion in the Primary Schools, trenching as it does on higher subjects, 
may have dulled the edge of a wish for fully organised Secondary 
Schools. Some maintain that this expansion of Primary Educa- 
tion is all we require, but this opinion must not be allowed to 
carry us too far. We should be sorry to see the higher work in 
Primary Schools diminished wherever it is done well. In many 
cases it is done poorly and from inferior motives. Children who 
have no capacity for higher work are often crammed with a super- 
ficial and useless smattering of Latin, mathematics, physiology, 
and magnetism, simply for the grant that may be earned. With 
this we have no sympathy; but in many schools in the main 
primary there are children, whose probable career in life does 
not need, and whose means do not afford, the advantage of 
higher culture who, under skilful teachers, receive instruction in 
these subjects, which gives them a healthy stimulus in the direc- 
tion of a wider intellectual life. 

At the same time we can conceive of no greater mistake than 
to suppose that the low condition of our secondary instruction 
can be sufficiently raised by tagging on specific subjects to the 
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end of an elementary course. The boy whose aim is a sound 
classical or technical education should have his training turned 
in those directions at a much earlier age, and in a much more 
systematic way than can be done at a primary school. We have 
already said that we need three sets of schools. For this we 
need money and organisation. 

Where is the money to come from, and to what can we look 
for the requisite organisation? For both we must look to State 
interference and educational endowments. A district or group 
of districts may, under favourable conditions, succeed in covering 
a limited area, but that the best brain all over the country may 
be utilised no agency other than the State can successfully under- 
take the task. As we have already said, we should press into 
the service every shilling of educational endowments legally 
available. Where there are no endowments or where they are 
insufficient, the want should be supplied by the State by what- 
ever form of taxation may be thought most suitable. This is a 
detail into which we cannot enter. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to maintain that the question ought to be regarded, as in 
reality it is, one of imperial moment. 

Assuming that the necessity of this is recognised, and that the 
pecuniary difficulty is not insurmountable, the necessary and 
most effective machinery is the next important question. We 
have fortunately the experience of France, Germany, and other 
continental nations to guide us. We ¢an adopt the essentials of 
the system which they have found to work well, and at the same 
time omit details less in harmony with our national character. 
We need not adopt the vexatious rigidity of some parts of their 
system in order to have the full benefit of a completely organised 
education. It is not desirable to interfere with the free swing 
and individuality of the secondary teacher to such an extent as 
we fear the Scotch code, good as it is, cramps the action of some 
primary teachers, especially of such as have a natural leaning 
towards wooden mechanical work. We would not limit school 
managers in their choice of books or subjects. We would not 
- imitate the French in throwing difficulties in the way of setting 
up private schools. In secondary as in primary work we would 
admit to the benefits of the national system any private school 
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satisfying the conditions imposed on public schools, one of which 
should be regular inspection. Such private schools as did not 
attempt to satisfy the conditions might be left to their fate. 
We might confidently trust that, with an educated public opin- 
ion, schools supervised by the State, and open to examination by 
State officials, would in a short time sweep out of existence 
private schools that were doing bad work. If they were doing 
good work, there is no reason why they should not remain. 

For carrying on with full success a national system such as we 
have sketched, we must have a central source of authority in 
the shape of a Minister of Education. In such an appointment 
politics should have no share. He should be chosen on the 
ground of interest in and fitness for the work. He should have 
associated with him other men of similar tastes and fitness for 
purposes of consultation; but to give precision to the system, and 
prevent waste of valuable time, the source of authority must be 
definite and responsible. He would have many important duties 
in which his colleagues, who must be experts in education, would 
be able to assist him. For aid and information on local matters, 
a local, district, or county board will be necessary. About the 
constitution of this board there may be different opinions. Without 
entering into details, we may say that it should cover a wider territor- 
ial area, and be of a higher intellectual type than the average rural 
board, few of which could grapple successfully with all or many 
of the questions that would be sure to crop up in connexion with 
advanced instruction. The resident sheriffs and others who had 
enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education, would do good service 
in the deliberations of a county board. It is essential that the 
Education Minister should feel that he was corresponding with a 
Board, some of whose members had received such an education as 
fitted them to deal with the subject under discussion. Among 
the duties that would fall to the Minister would be to organise 
the competition for admission to public foundations, to adapt to 
each other School and University instruction, to settle the extent 
to which School or University examination sufficed for admission 
to public appointments. It would lie with him to determine 
where—whether in counties or school districts—centres of 
secondary education should be established, to settle the extent and 
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kind of training requisite as qualifying for the duties of secondary 
teacher. It would be his duty to arrange a tariff of fees which, 
supplemented where necessary by rates, would meet the total 
expense. The fees might be taken charge of either by the State, 
or paid into the school fund, according as the settlement of 
the teachers’ salaries was left to the Education Minister or 
to the Local Board. He would further have to settle 
for each district the number and amount of bursaries available 
for University or technical education, according to the character 
of the district ; to lay down rules regulating the kind of inspec- 
tion necessary. As grants would probably not take any other 
form than bursaries open to public competition, the inspection 
need not be so tedious and elaborate as in primary schools. All 
the purposes of a public examination, as determining the quality 
of instruction, and giving a stimulus to well-sustained effort, may 
be served by a less toilsome mode of inspection. To model all 
schools on precisely the same pattern, which would almost certainly 
be the case were we to import the method of primary inspection 
into secondary work, or to tie down the teacher to certain books 
or parts of books for the various years, would be ruinous to much 
that is most valuable in Secondary Education. The stimulus 
of University competition, and the experience of what has 
been found to secure success in it, coupled with judicious 
suggestions from the examiner, based on his observation 
of other schools maintaining a wholesome rivalry, would 
supersede the necessity of a hard and fast secondary code. 
The inspection given to secondary schools at present is extremely 
unsatisfactory. The examiners may be amateurs, and are 
appointed and paid by the school managers, an arrangement not 
the most likely to produce either efficient examination or 
independent reports. They may be, and often are, changed 
every year, and the evidence of progress or the reverse is 
consequently untrustworthy. The examiner who last year made 
some useful suggestions, may or may not have an opportunity this 
year of seeing whether, and how far, they have been carried out. 
The thriftlessness of this want of system is too obvious to require 
further comment. 

It would further be the duty of the Education Minister, to 
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remedy a defect in Scotch secondary schools, which has been a 
fruitful source of weakness. He must determine the relation of 
the head-master to the other members of the staff. We can con- 
ceive of no more mistaken idea than one unfortunately prevalent 
in Scotland, that a large school can be successfully managed as a 
republic, the masters having co-ordinate or practically co- 
ordinate powers. In far too many cases, the only difference 
between the head-master and his subordinates is, that he is called 
head-master, and they subordinates, the names in both cases being 
misnomers. There are schools that have languished for years 
from this cause, and, directly the organisation was changed, the 
rector being invested with rectorial power, have developed a 
vitality and activity unknown before. Formerly, each master 
followed his own sweet will, selected his own authors, assigned to 
each branch of a classical training as much or as little time as he 
chose, with the inevitable result that the pupil, in passing from 
one master to another, found that his work, instead of being a 
well-graduated course, was a discontinuous collection of broken 
pieces. 

But the appointment of a head-master responsible for all the 
arrangements of the school, is to be recommended on the ground 
of economy as well as efficiency. No school requires six or eight 
quasi-headmasters with corresponding salaries. Able young men, 
to whom salaries of little more than half the amount sometimes 
paid to masters of co-ordinate rank would be satisfactory 
remuneration, can be found as assistants. These, from the very 
nature of their appointment, having their spurs to win, and de- 
pending for promotion on their professional skill, and the 
approval of the head-master, would be much more efficient mem- 
bers of a school staff than the same number of independent 
masters. If a school is to produce its best fruits, the head- 
master, like the Education Minister, must be the central source of 
authority. 

The question of University Education is naturally sug- 
gested by the discussion of Secondary Schools. It is difficult 
to predict what may be the result of the Executive Commission 
which may be now regarded as certain to be appointed. With 
such a secondary system as we have advocated, one of the burning 
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questions—that of an entrance examination admitting a lad to the 
position of a public student—would be solved, so far as pupils at 
secondary schools were concerned. An examination of the requisite 
pitch before the boy leaves school would determine his 
admission or rejection as a public student at the University. 
For other entrants an examination by independent examiners 
would be necessary, the question to be settled by such examination 
being, not whether they should be admitted or rejected, but 
whether they should be admitted as public or private students. 
To refuse admission to any one, however badly prepared, seems 
opposed to the very idea of a University. At the same time, tu 
admit as a public student one who cannot profit by the instruction, 
to teach down to his level, to waste the time of the competent 
student by examining him orally in class work, and to allow his 
attendance to have any quotable academic value, is obviously an 
abuse. The professor ought to admit him, and at the same time 
inform him that it is only as a private student, that the teaching 
will not be lowered to suit his want of preparation, that he will 
not receive a certificate of attendance, that his academical position 
will be in no way forwarded, that, in short, he will get nothing 
but such benefit as he may derive from lectures, which will be 
largely unintelligible to him. With this explanation, probably 
few such would attend, the institution would be relieved of the 
dead weight of students lagging behind the rest, and the Uni- 
versity could not be charged with shutting its doors against any 
searchers after knowledge. 

Opinions aredivided as to whether the improvement of Secondary 
Education should commence with the schools or with the Univer- 
sity. Wherever commenced, the improvement must be a gradual 
one. With such a system as we have advocated, there seems no 
reason why they should not commence contemporaneously. In 
any case, the method we have proposed for dealing with the un- 
prepared student, seems the only one consistent with fairness to 
the competent student, the interest of education, and the dignity 
of the University. Whatever may be done by the schools, the 
Universities will, by acting in this way, contribute very materially 
to the much wished for improvement. 

We cannot dismiss the question of Educational Endowments, 
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without making reference to the want of higher class schools for 
girls, and well equipped Technical Schools. For the former the 
same machinery and the same principle of selection are required 
as for Secondary Schools for boys. We have not spoken of them 
separately, because they are an essential part of the general 
question of higher education. We are glad to observe that the 
majority of the schemes make provision for their establishment. 
The feeling that Technical Education requires more attention 
than has been hitherto given to it, is growing, and is sure to grow. 
It is universally admitted that this attention is imperative, if we 
are to keep ahead, or even abreast, of our continental neighbours. 
It is even contended by many who ought to know, that we have 
already fallen behind in the race. In all-large towns and in suit- 
able centres in country districts such schools should be established, 
linked on by bursaries tothe primary schools. Consideration of space 
forbids us to dwell on the subjects proper to be taught in 
technical and higher class girls’ schools. Details of this kind may be 
safely left in the hands of the Education Minister and his council 
of experts. We have only aimed at showing that the anomalous 
condition of our middle class education demands a remedy, that 
the remedy is to be found only in money and organisation, that 
for money, boys and girls of promise whose parents have narrow 
means, must depend upon a judicious use of endowments, that for 
organisation we must, like all other civilised nations, look to the 
State and the superintendence of an Education Minister, and that 
the middle class make only a reasonable demand when they ask 
something in return for what they pay in education rates. We 
have endeavoured to show that while on grounds of the lower 
policy of preventing crime, and generally ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the lower classes, the elements of education are imperative 
on all, on grounds of a higher policy of turning to account the 
best brain of the country for the country’s good, higher education 
should be accessible to all who are fitted to profit by it. If we 
have succeeded in our attempt, and if we obtain by legislative 
enactment what we have asked for, we shall have an educational 
edifice with its base in the alphabet and its apex in the 
University, or in Mr. Forster’s words—‘a system of national 
education which wil] be in this imperfect world almost as good as 
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we can expect, by which every Scotchman will be able to do what 
so many Scotchmen have been able to do in former times, go into 
whatever sphere of life he thinks he can try with advantage to 
himself.’. The immense impulse given to Primary Education, 
since it came under the more immediate management of the 
State, gives good ground for hope that the middle class will soon 
perceive that they have similar advantages to gain. It is but a 
short step farther for them to feel assured that they have only to 
ask it earnestly to obtain it. It will probably be matter of 
surprise to the next generation, that Scotland, for whose sons in 
the struggle for success her education has done so much, should 
have so long delayed availing herself of appliances, that would 
have enabled her to do with ease and efficiency, what has been 
hitherto done with difficulty and imperfection. 
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Macaulay. By JoHN CoTTER Morison. London. 1882. 


Lord Macaulay, Essayist and Historian. By the Hon. ALBERT 
S. G. Cannine. London. 1882. 


T would be interesting to know the number of books, 
reviews, essays, and articles which have appeared upon the 
subject of Lord Macaulay’s merits and demerits since that 
great writer first began to send his contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review. It would seem as if the pleasure of writing 
about him were almost as great as that of reading him; and 
when the task is one of love, and is undertaken simply from 
sincere admiration and a desire to extend the knowledge of an 
author whom the writer fondly worships, no great fault need 
be found with the practice, which may do good, and cannot do 
much harm; but, when the writer thinks proper to mix up a 
great amount of unjust and very foolish criticism with a mini- 
mum of faint praise, the case is different, and the reader is en- 
titled to ask that the reputation of a brilliant man of letters, 
now established on a firm basis, shall not be wantonly assailed 
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and that the writer shall show both that he is worthy of the 
great task he has undertaken, and that he has solid grounds 
for the hostile comments he makes. 

These remarks apply especially to the second of the two works 
which stand at the head of this article. Mr. Cotter Morison is 
undoubtedly an able critic, and has probably persuaded himself 
that he has good grounds for his adverse comments, but what 
induced Mr. Canning to rush into print on the subject of 
Macaulay passes comprehension. The book is a sort of faint 
outline of the chief points of the Essays and History, and, we 
should think, must rather resemble the attempt of Miss Braddon 
to condense Sir Walter Scott, though we confess we have 
never perused that recent achievement in literary muti- 
lation. If Mr. Canning had contented himself with giving a 
short sketch of the plan of the History and Essays, it would at 
least have been a harmless amusement, and would not neces- 
sarily have repelled any one from reading them; but the 
temptation to criticise is too much for him, and the value of 
his remarks in this line may be judged from one instance. It 
occurs to him as a sudden inspiration that Macaulay notices 
very shortly the fact of Cromwell’s cruelties in Ireland, and 
narrates at length the persecutions of the Covenanters by 
Claverhouse in Scotland. This, he considers, shows partiality 
to Cromwell and injustice to James under whose authority 
Dundee was acting; and he is so proud of the discovery, that 
the remark is repeated almost word for word in three distinct 
places.* Asso much prominence is given to the observation, 
we almost think the revelation of this awful piece of partiality 
must have been the object of the book. If so, we can only 
regret that Mr. Canning before commencing his work did not 
read the title-page of Macaulay’s History, when he would have 
seen it described as ‘From the Accession of James II.,’ and it 
would perhaps have then dawned upon him that the chapter 
in which Cromwell’s cruelties in Ireland are mentioned is 
merely an introductory and rapid sketch meant to gradually 
launch the reader into the full tide of the narrative at the ac- 





* Pages 146, 239, and 270. 
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cession of James, and that, as the persecutions of the Cove- 
nanters by Claverhouse occurred after that date, they are 
naturally and properly given by the historian in full detail, and 
with all his vivid powers of picturesque description; whereas 
the treatment of the Irish by Cromwell, being not properly a 
part of the history is not much more than mentioned. 

Mr. Cotter Morison’s book is a much more ambitious effort of 
criticism, and is in many respects an able work; but it exhibits 
such a remarkable hostility against its subject, that one fails to 
see the object for which it was written. We had thought that 
the object of the ‘English Men of Letters’ series was to give a 
short sketch of the life, character, and work of standard authors; to 
review their writings in a friendly spirit, dwelling on their merits 
rather than their shortcomings; and so to diffuse a wider know- 
ledge of their works, and prompt more readers to study them 
for themselves. But if ‘Men of Letters’ are to be treated in 
the same fashion as Macaulay, the series is likely to do much 
more harm than good. Is it desirable to take a great author 
as widely read, enjoyed, and admired by all classes of readers 
as Macaulay, and to endeavour to prove to his devotees that 
their idol is made of sawdust, and that they are, like the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Robert Montgomery in Macaulay’s fable, mistak- 
ing an ‘unclean beast’ for a ‘fine sheep?’ This merit of being 
widely read, however,—which we venture to think a very 
great one,—Mr. Morison utterly despises. Nothing appears to 
nritate him so much as Macaulay’s aspiration that his history 
should ‘ supersede for a few days the latest fashionable novel 
on the tables of young ladies.’ ‘This, then, was Macaulay’s 
Pole Star,’ remarks Mr. Cotter Morrison, in sarcastic indigna- 
tion, ‘ young ladies for readers, laying down the novel of the 
season to take up his History of England’ (p. 162). The same 
lofty contempt for the pleasure and edification of the multitude 
occurs (p. 126) in speaking of the Lays, where he maintains 
that Macaulay would have been better employed in writing 
‘a scholarlike essay on early Roman history.’ ‘ But this, con- 
tinues Mr. Morison, ‘ would have been to write for a few score 
readers in the English and German universities: his biographer 
would not have been able to inform us of anything so impos- 
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ing as this—“ Eighteen thousand of the Lays of Ancient Rome 
were sold in ten years, forty thousand in twenty years, and by 
June, 1875, upwards of a hundred thousand copies had passed 
into the hands of readers.”’ In spite of Mr. Morison’s con- 
temptuous disdain, we submit that one of the chief ob- 
jects of a book is to be read, and that it is considerably better 
to benefit and instruct a hundred thousand students than a few 
score. No one, in truth, would have been more impatient of 
such selfish pedantry as this, than the great Whig leader him- 
self, and the fact that he is as popular as any of the greatest 
writers of fiction, and has succeeded to an extent un- 
known before in the difficult task of combining ‘ instruction 
with amusement,’ seems to us one of his greatest claims to the 
favourable consideration even of ‘scholars of universities.’ It 
is probable that no other writer ever succeeded in attracting 
such a wide class of readers, extending from the man who 
never opens a novel to the man who never opens anything 
else; and, assuming that his books contain matter worth read- 
ing—which even Mr. Morison will hardly deny—this is no 
small merit. 

Mr. Morison, however, thoroughly despises any such hu- 
manitarian considerations as the above, and even Macaulay’s 
virtues seem to irritate him. Thus, we are told (p. 54) that— 


* He almost wholly lacked the stronger passions. . . . He walkedin the 
honourable path he had chosen with a certainty as unerring as if Minerva 
had been present athisside. . . . Hewasneverinlove. Ambition never 
got possession of his mind. We cannot imagine him doing anything wrong or 
even indecorous: an elopement, a duel, an esclandre of any kind cannot be 
associated even in imagination with his name. He is not to be blamed, 
but very much envied, for such a constitution of mind. But this is not 
the stuff of which great writers who stir men’s hearts are made. He 
makes us esteem him so much that we can do little more : he cannot pro- 
voke our love, pity, or passionate sympathy. There is no romance, pathos, 
or ideality in his life or his writings. We never leave him conscious that 
we have been raised into a higher tone of feeling, chastened and subdued 
into humility, courage, and sacrifice. He never makes us feel ‘‘ what 
shadows we are and what shadows we pursue.” How should he? His 
own view of life was essentially flat and prosaic. Not an aspiration for the 
future : no noble unrest and discontent with the present ; no sympathetic 
tenderness for the past.’ 
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Now, this is a fair specimen of the sort of contemptuous criticism 
which Mr. Cotter Morison thinks proper to indulge in repeat- 
edly throughout his book against that great ‘ English Man of 
Letters’ whom he has been kind enough to undertake to de- 
scribe to the English public. ‘E’en his virtues leaned to vice’s 
side’ seems to be Mr. Morison’s opinion. He is indignant be- 
cause he cannot imagine the historian eloping, or fight- 
ing a duel, and because he never wandered from the honour- 
able path he had chosen. ‘This is not the stuff of which 
great writers are made, forsooth! We were not aware that 
an elopement, or a duel, or dishonourable conduct was a neces- 
sary qualification for being a great writer. If they are, many a 
distinguished modern author, such as, say, Mr. Tennyson or Mr. 
Ruskin, must be a great delusion. But presumably this is be- 
cause they have ‘no noble unrest, or because their ‘views of 
life are essentially flat and prosaic.’ Really, if Mr. Morison has 
no better fault to find with Macaulay than this, he should give 
up the attempt. We presume, however, that he means to 
refer as much to defects in his writings asin his character; and 
this accusation of shallowness of thought, of ‘not raising us 
into a higher tone of feeling,’ of not ‘making us feel what 
shadows we are,’ &c., &c., occurs again and again throughout 
the book, and seems to us to be as absurd as it is irrelevant. 
Macaulay, with the exception of one or two minor essays, in- 
variably wrote history, and never pretended to do anything 
more. His conception of history was not a philosophical trea- 
tise upon all things human and divine, which Mr. Morison 
seems to think it should have been, but simply an accurate 
narrative and graphic picture of the deeds of former times. 
In putting this idea into execution, he has succeeded as well, 
if not better, than any human being ever did before, and to 
blame him for not ‘ having made us feel what shadows we are,’ 
for not having ‘chastened and subdued us into humility and 
sacrifice’ for not being a writer ‘whom we seek when our 
light is low,’ &c., &c., is just about as absurd as it would be to 
disparage Professor Tyndall for not writing poetry, or Mr. 
Tennyson for throwing no new light upon natural science. 
Macaulay was a historian pure and simple, and never aspired 
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to write either philosophy or poetry (for the Lays do not pre- 
tend to be more than excellent ballads). ‘Out of his 
millions of readers there has scarcely come one genuine 
disciple,’ says Mr. Morison (p. 58). We can hardly imagine 
any form of literature less capable of producing ‘ dis- 
ciples’ than history. The poet, the philosopher, even the 
novelist, may impart new thoughts which alter for ever the 
current of our mind; but a historian who filled his pages with 
attempts to ‘make us feel what shadows we are, or to 
‘chasten us into humility, &c., &c., would be both an 
intolerable nuisance and a complete failure. Even the 
greatest names in history, such as, Gibbon, Tacitus, 
Thucydides, cannot in any sense be said to have left 
disciples, or to have formed a school of thought. The 
same objection comes farther on (p. 163). ‘It is not 
easy to retain any definite impression of what the book has 
taught us.’ It is sufficient to reply that the book does not pro- 
fess to teach anything, but that it conveys an ‘impression’ of 
past events which for ‘ definiteness’ and vividness has never 
been surpassed. 

But the climax of Mr. Morison’s abuse is reached (at p. 
59) when he permits himself to use the following language 
regarding Lord Macaulay :—‘Eschewing high thought on 
the one hand, and deep feeling on the other, he marched 
down a middle road of resonant commonplace, quite certain 
that where 


‘** Bang, whang, whang goes the drum, 
And tootle-tee-tootle the fife,” 


the densest crowd marching in time will follow the music.’ 
Destitute of high thought and deep feeling, resonant with 
common-place, and worst of all, deliberately adopting these 
faults for the time-serving purpose of cringing to the densest 
crowd,—such, according to Mr. Morison are Macaulay’s leading 
characteristics. After this we need not be surprised to find 
that though blamed in a passage quoted above for being ap- 
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parently too virtuous, he is depreciated elsewhere * for being 
‘utterly unable to comprehend piety of mind,’ or that we are 
informed that ‘the attempt of his parents to impart vital 
religion signally failed.’ What a curious specimen of humanity 
he must have been!—‘ utterly’ devoid of piety of mind, and 
‘signally’ deficient in vital religion, yet too virtuous to be ‘of 
the stuff of which great writers are made.’ 

The same spirit of carping criticism runs throughout the 
book. Thus (at p. 98,) because Macaulay has accused Boswell 
of sycophancy—not surely a very startling or original accusa- 
tion—Mr. Morison must needs have recourse to a miserable Tu 
quoque, and remark that Macaulay himself paid court to Lady 
Holland,—an assertion which is quite untrue and, as that kind 
of argument generally is, entirely irrelevant. Nay, he cannot 
even sail to Ireland, to visit the scenes of his History, and 
amuse himself by repeating Paradise Lost as he sits on the 
deck of the steamer—a most profitable and praise-worthy 
occupation one would have thought—-without being severely 
taken to task by Mr. Morison, and told that he ought to have 
been able to think of nothing but the Battle of the Boyne, the 
history of which he was about to write, and that such conduct 
showed ‘a want of moral thought and earnestness, and ‘a 
defect of deep sensibility!’ On the other hand it is only fair 
to state that Mr. Morison does occasionally dole out a little 
praise to his ‘English Man of Letters, and that he considers 
his moral qualities especially, deserving of commendation, 
deeming him to be ‘honest, unselfish, amiable, and even 
‘ sweet’ in disposition. Whether the possession of such qualities 
has anything to do with his claim to be considered an ‘ English 
Man of Letters’ at all, and whether such commendation 
has not a strong flavour of ‘damning with faint praise,’ are 
questions which we leave for Mr. Morison’s consideration. His 
remarks seem to us to be conceived in such a manifestly unfair 
and hostile spirit, that his praise affects us as little as his 
blame. We gladly turn from him, to a short consideration of 
the subject of his criticism. 





* Pages 7, 62. 
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It is only within the last few years that the full materials for 
a judgment on Lord Macaulay’s life have been laid before the 
public; and now when a calm review of it is made, no im- 
partial critic can deny that his talents were brilliant, that his 
public life was in the highest degree honourable and straight- 
forward, and that as an orator, a jurist, and a politician, he 
acquired a reputation which has been eclipsed only by his 
success as a historian and essayist. It is therefore by his 
History chiefly that his renown as a ‘man of letters, will ulti- 
mately stand or fall, and we venture to assert that after the 
enthusiastic eulogy with which its appearance was greeted, 
and the inevitable re-action which followed, it has now 
recovered its equilibrium on a basis from which it will never 
be overthrown. In examining this great work, at the present 
time, we have only recently had the advantage of considering 
the author’s biography along with it, and from his diary and 
letters we get a new insight into the labour and trouble ex- 
pended on that task, which he called ‘the business and 
pleasure of his life.’ 

Looking at history in its simplest aspect the principal 
qualities required to make a good historian would seem 
to be chiefly three—unwearying diligence and accuracy 
in searching for the materials of his narrative; an impartial 
judgment in treating of those materials ; and ability to clothe 
his story in language the finest and most effective. As regards 
the last, adverse criticism seems absurd. The brilliancy of his 
style, the picturesque force imparted by his antithesis and 
occasional epigram, the beauty and purity of his diction are 
generally admitted, and form undoubtedly his greatest attrac- 
tion. But his biography has thrown considerable light upon his 
accuracy and diligence in collecting his information, and as 
this is a point in which he has been unfavourably criticised, it 
is desirable to take advantage of the information supplied by 
Mr. Trevelyan. In speaking of Macaulay’s industry and toil, he 
tells us that Thackeray remarked long ago, ‘ He reads 20 books 
to write a sentence: he travels a hundred miles to make a line 
of description.’ This is now proved to be literally true. On 
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the 8th of February 1849, he writes in his diary* after the 
publication of the first two volumes, ‘I must get by reading 
and travelling a full acquaintance with William’s reign: I 
reckon this will take me eighteen months. I must visit Holland, 
Belgium, Scotland, Ireland and France. The Dutch and 
French archives must be ransacked. I must see Londonderry, 
the Boyne, Aghrim, Limerick, Kinsale, Namur, Landend, 
Steinkirk. I must explore Lambeth, the Bodleian and other 
Oxford libraries, the Devonshire Papers, and the British 
Museum, and make notes. When the materials are ready and 
the history mapped out in my mind, I ought to write two of my 
pages daily. In two years, I shall have finished my second 
part. Then I reckon a year for polishing, retouching, and 
printing. ‘This programme,’ says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘ was faith- 
fully carried out. He saw Glencoe in rain and sunshine. He 
paid a second visit to Killiecrankie for the special purpose of 
walking up the old road which skirts the Garry in order to 
verify the received accounts of the time spent by the Lowland 
army in mounting the pass. The notes made during his 
fortnight’s tour through the scenes of the Irish war were equal 
in bulk to an article in the Edinburgh Review, and he passed 
two days in Londonderry, penetrating into every corner where 
there still lurked a vestige of the past, and calling upon every 
inhabitant who was acquainted with any tradition worth hear- 
ing. It is interesting to notice how his accurate notes of what 
he saw are extended and enlarged in the beautiful narrative 
of the history. For instance,—after visiting the scene of the 
Battle of the Boyne, the following entry appears in his note- 
book— The country looked like a flourishing part of England. 
Cornfields, gardens, woods, succeeded each other just as in 
Kent and Warwickshire. This hasty note of his personal 
observations is transformed into the following graceful descrip- 
tion in the history. ‘ Beneath lay a valley now so rich and so 
cheerful that an Englishman who gazes on it may imagine 
himself to be in one of the most nighly-favoured parts of his 





* The quotations and facts regarding Macaulay’s life are all from Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Life and Letters. 
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own highly-favoured country. Fields of wheat, woodlands, 
meadows bright with daisies and clover, slope gently down to 
the edge of the Boyne. In the 17th century the aspect was 
very different, &c. 

As an example of his unremitting toil, observe the amount 
of time expended on the subject of the Massacre of Glencoe. 
Its narrative occupies only thirty octavo pages, yet his journal 
shows that he spent nineteen working days of about ten hours 
each in reading up the manuscripts relating to the subject, and 
in composing those few pages which describe so graphically 
the horrors of that tragedy; and this, be it remembered, in 
addition to two visits paid to the actual spot. Altogether, 
seven years were spent in preparing for and composing the 
first two volumes, and exactly the same period on the third and 
fourth. So much for his diligence in collecting his materials, 
and his accuracy in verifying them by personal inspection of 
the places. 

It is, however, more with regard to the second quality which 
we have designated as necessary to form a perfect historian— 
namely, impartial judgment—that Macaulay’s critics have 
assailed him. Mr. Morison, for instance, accuses him of allow- 
ing his ‘ prejudice’ to lead him into serious inaccuracies in his 
treatment of Marlborough, Penn, and Dundee. In what re- 
spect the latter is unfairly dealt with, Mr. Morison does not 
condescend to explain, and we should have thought that 
Macaulay’s sketch of that great but cruel leader was a singu- 
larly just one. He delineates his cruelty and his commanding 
qualities and military genius with equal force and truth, and 
altogether presents very much the same picture as such a 
strong supporter of Crown and Church as Sir Walter Scott 
does in Old Mortality. To prove that Macaulay has been un- 
just to Marlborough and Penn, Mr. Morison enters on no 
details, but seems to think he has settled the question by re- 
ferring his readers to Mr. Paget. On the whole, we prefer the 
authority of Macaulay, especially considering how conclusively 
he has proved his case regarding Penn and the Maids of 
Taunton in his notes to his second edition. As to Marlborough, 
we may point out that such an able and impartial writer as 
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Mr. Green takes quite as untavourable a view of Marlborough’s 
character, and accuses him of ‘ going far beyond his fellow- 
traitors in baseness by revealing to James, and through him 
to France, the war-projects of the English Cabinet.* He also 
agrees with Macaulay that the great general at one time medi- 
tated a double treachery—that, namely, of playing false both 
to William and James, in order to establish Anne upon the 
throne—surely as deep a piece of villany as was ever conceived 
by human breast. And on what an extraordinary trio is 
Macaulay accused of having betrayed his injustice—a Whig 
general, a Tory general, and a Nonconformist Tory! At all 
events, he showed no party spirit in distributing his partiality. 

There is indeed one substantial reason why Macaulay should 
have aroused suspicions of partiality, and it is one which pro- 
bably caused his critics to look out for faults with an anxiety and 
eagerness to find them which is happily not to be met with in 
the case of other historians. For many years he had been a 
vigorous politician; he had held some of the highest posts of 
Government; on more than one occasion his eloquence was con- 
sidered to have decided the issue of an important debate ; and 
all these services had been rendered to the Whig party. It 
was but natural that one who had taken such a leading part 
on one side, should be considered incapable of looking upon 
those who would probably have been his opponents in former 
times, with the calm impartiality of a student of history who 
has never descended into the arena of party warfare. Was it 
to be expected that a man who would probably have been a 
Roundhead in the time of Charles, and a Revolutionist in the 
time of James, and who in Parliament had invariably fought 
upon the side of the successors of these great parties—was it 
possible, his critics might ask, that he could relate the deeds 
of cavaliers and Tories with the rigid impartiality necessary to 
a historian? Yet it seems to us, in spite of this very plausible 
reasoning, that the very fact of his being known as a strang 
Whig politician caused him to treat the opposite party in the 
State with a more careful justice and a more resolute impar- 





* History of the English People, first edition, p. 690. 
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tiality than he would otherwise have done. He was, as it 
were, put upon his honour to show that he could be fair, and 
he knew perfectly well to what suspicion as a historian his 
public life would expose him. Even Mr. Morison admits his 
justice to the opposite party, and accuses him of no political 
partiality ; but he takes care to make up for this concession by 
saying that his anxiety to make history like a novel caused 
him to paint his characters in exaggerated colours. ‘ No well- 
constructed play or novel,’ he remarks, in his usual vein of 
patronising superiority, ‘can dispense with a villain whose 
vices throw up in brighter relief the virtues of the hero and 
heroine,* and therefore he considers that, though Macaulay 
did not misrepresent the characters of his period from political 
prejudice, he exaggerated their virtues or their vices from his 
desire to make a good story. The latter would certainly be a 
more despicable and paltry proceeding than the former; but 
even his own opinion of what constitutes a good novel would 
have kept him from such a fault. ‘It is only in bad novels, 
he remarks in one of his essays, ‘ that men are either demons or 
angels.’ 

It would not be very difficult to show that he deals out 
blame on the whole very evenly amongst the different charac- 
ters and parties who rise up before him in his history. Take, 
for instance, his remarks upon the Scottish Covenanters. 
Dundee is one of those characters whom Mr. Morison no doubt 
considers he has turned into a villain of too deep a dye for the 
purposes of his ‘novel, yet the following admirable little pic- 
ture is as true as it is graphic. It occurs in the 13th chapter :— 


’ 


‘The Covenanters of the West were assuredly not wanting in courage, 
and they hated Dundee with deadly hatred. In their part of the country — 
the memory of his cruelty was still fresh. Every village had its own tale 
of blood. The grey-headed father was missed in one dwelling, the hopeful 
stripling in another. It was remembered but too well how the dragoons 
had stalked into the peasant’s cottage, damning him, themselves, and each 
other at every second word, pushing from the ingle-nook his grandmother 
of eighty, and thrusting their hands into the bosom of his daughter of six- 
teen ; how the abjuration had been tendered to him; how he had folded 





* Page 159. 
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his arms and said, ‘‘God’s will be done ;” hew the colonel had called for a 
tile with loaded muskets ; and how in three minutes the goodman of the 
house had been lying in a pool of blood at his own door. The seat of the 
martyr was still vacant at his fireside ; and every child could point out his 
grave still green amidst the heath.’ 


Now, that events of this nature were of no uncommon occur- 
rence is a simple fact, and it is probably only because the his- 
torian has told the story in his own exquisite language that 
the ‘ novel’ theory is invented to disparage it. It is contrary 
to all precedent that dry facts should be made so attractive 
and so vivid, and the scholastic pedant is so taken aback that 
he cannot get over the suspicion that there must be something 
wrong. 

On the other hand, Macaulay does not hesitate to point out 
with equal vigour the fanatical folly of the more extreme and 
bigoted Covenanters, who regarded religious toleration as a 
Laodicean snare of the devil, who would have retaliated by 
treating Episcopacy with even greater severity, who desired ‘no 
halting between Jehovah and Baal,’ and who would have cut 
off every unbeliever even as Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord. 

If indeed James the Second is to be considered as represent- 
ing the Tory party, and William of Orange the Whig, Lord 
Macaulay cannot be said to distribute praise or blame at all 
equally between them; but such a supposition would be un- 
just to the Tory party, many of whom were as anxious as the 
Whigs to see William seated on the throne. That Macaulay 
somewhat overrated his hero, and ascribed some virtues to him 
which he hardly possessed, may be admitted; but the truth is, 
without going into historical authorities at all, the mere facts 
of the case speak volumes for the ability, genius, and diplomacy 
of William. That he should have been able to land in Eng- 
land with no support but that of a small foreign army ; that he 
should have succeeded in making his way to the capital with- 
out striking a blow, except a trifling skirmish ; that he should 
have been requested by all the leading men of the day to 
assume the government; that he should then have been asked 
by a free Parliament, of its own free will, to accept the crown, 
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and that he should have been able to keep it in safety till the 
day of his death ; that, on the other hand, James, the monarch 
in that possession, which is nine parts of the law,should have been 
constrained to fly without venturing a blow in his own defence ; 
that even in Ireland, supported by French assistance and by 
all the Irish Catholics, be should have been as unable to hold 
his own against his great adversary in the field of battle as in 
the field of diplomacy; and that, though strenuously supported 
by the most powerful of French kings, he should have failed ever 
to catch William off his guard, and effect a landing in Eng- 
land—these facts surely are the clearest proofs of the 
stupidity and tyranny of James, and of the wisdom and mag- 
nanimity of William. Indeed, it seems almost impossible to go 
too far in delineating the folly and cruelty of James, when we 
consider what the course of events had been. * At the Restora- 
tion, one would have thought the throne of the Stuarts was 
securely established for ever. The country was disgusted 
with the excesses of the Cromwellites, and found that it had only 
exchanged the tyranny of Charles I. to come under the des- 
potism of the ‘ Rump’ and the iron rule of the Protector. Then 
came the Restoration, and the whole country was in a paroxysm 
of loyalty. Charles II. was restored to the throne of his 
fathers with the most effusive demonstrations of joy, and 
probably with the sincere approbation of an enormous ma- 
jority of his subjects. Yet James only succeeded in keeping 
his throne for three short years. What must not have been 
the misgovernment which produced such a mighty revulsion 
of feeling ? 

William, on the other hand, had everything except his own 
abilities against him. He was essentially a foreigner, and his 
heart was in Holland, rather than in England; his manners were 
dry and ungracious, and he took little pains to conceal his dislike 
to the land of his adoption; while he had a habit of cynically 
ignoring the faults of traitors, which was no doubt politic, but 
which alienated and offended some of his best supporters. 
One blot indeed there is—and a serious one—on the reputation 
for justice and humanity acquired by William in his govern- 
ment of this country, and that is the Massacre of Glencoe. It 
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is true it is the only one we have to put against the innumer- 
able cruelties of James; against the torturing, shooting, drown- 
ing of Scottish Covenanters; against the countless hangings, 
burnings, and transportations of Jeffreys in his bloody circuit ; 
against such a hideous perversion of justice as sentencing a 
man to flogging once a fortnight for seven years; against the 
burning of Elizabeth Gaunt and the execution of Alice Lisle 
for sheltering a hunted rebel; against the wanton persecution 
of the seven Bishops, and the ejectment of the Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College for refusing to elect a Papist. Yet the Massacre 
of Glencoe, though a solitary instance, is a sufficiently grave 
one. How does Macaulay deal with it? He proves that an 
order was undoubtedly signed by William for the pacification 
of the Highlands, in which it was stated with reference to 
the Macdonalds of Glencoe that it would be expedient ‘ to ex- 
tirpate that set of thieves.’ He points out that William pro- 
bably did not read it, and that even if he did, the order cer- 
tainly did not imply such an outrage on humanity as the 
Master of Stair construed it to mean. On him the responsi- 
bility rested, and to him William should have meted out con- 
dign punishment. The following extract from Macaulay will 
show that he does not spare his favourite in the matter :— 

‘Nor is it possible to acquit the King of a great breach of duty. To 
visit the guilt of the Master of Stair with exemplary punishment was the 
‘sacred duty of a sovereign who had sworn, with his hand lifted up to 
heaven, that he would ‘in his kingdom of Scotland repress in all estates 
and degrees all oppression, and would do justice without acceptance of 
persons, as he hoped for mercy from the Father of all Mercies.” William 
contented himself with dismissing the Master from office. For this fault—a 
fault amounting to a crime—Burnet tries to frame a defence, but it must 
ever remain a blemish on the fame of William.’ 


Such is the emphatic condemnation awarded by Macaulay to 
his hero. Indeed, it may be doubted if he is not too severe. 
Great allowance must be made for the difficulties of a ruler at 
a time when public virtue was at the lowest point, when'nearly 
all the statesmen who surrounded and apparently supported 
William, took care to make themselves safe in any event, by 
carrying on a treacherous correspondence with St. Germains, 
and when it was almost impossible to find upright men of suf- 
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ficient capability to undertake the guidance of public affairs. 
It was probably the knowledge that in the government of 
Scotland Stair had been of the utmost service to him, by his 
advice and counsel, that induced William to refuse to do more 
than dismiss him from office. 

The truth is, the excellence of Macaulay’s history has been 
the cause of its meeting with an amount of criticism not be- 
stowed upon a less illustrious production. The same ‘fierce 
light which beats upon a throne’ strikes also upon the highest 
works of literary art. Many a volume not a hundredth part 
as admirable has excited much less hostile comment, for it has 
rapidly sunk into a suitable obscurity. Take even standard 
histories of such high merit as Mr. Hallam’s or Dr. Hill 
Burton’s. No one, to be sure, has accused them of partiality, 
but how many people have read them? Mr. Morison, of 
course, considers this a matter of no moment; but, in these 
days of universal education and untiring philanthropy, few 
people will agree with him. For one reader of either Hallam 
or Burton, a hundred will be found who know Macaulay. 
Carlyle * and Froude probably rank next to Macaulay in popu- 
larity, but neither of them is gifted with much impartiality. 
Both are largely endowed with what Mr. Carlyle openly de- 
fends as hero-worship, and the result is that under his treat- 
ment a cruel tyrant like Frederick becomes an admirable sove- 
reign, while under Mr. Froude we are almost brought to 
regard Henry the Eighth as a model husband, who had the 
misfortune to have six wives. Yet even so, it is surely better 
to have histories which are read, and which will attract 
readers so long as the English language lasts, rather than to 
have strictly impartial productions which are as a sealed book 
to the majority of mankind, and as little cared for as 
the dusty manuscripts from which their information is de- 
rived. If a slight element of exaggeration is unavoidable 
in painting a graphic picture and in expressing dry facts in 
vivid narrative, let us rather put up with this disadvantage for 
the sake of the lasting effect of the picture produced. It is 





* We of course refer here only to the historical writings of Mr. Carlyle. 
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positively melancholy to observe in Dr. Hill Burton’s pages the 
labour he has expended in obtaining accurate information, the 
severe impartiality with which he treats the matter thus ob- 
tained, and then to find his labour almost wasted as far as the 
general reading public are concerned, by the bald, heavy lan- 
guage, by the confused sentences, and by the dry, uninterest- 
ing narrative in which the results of his investigations are 
expressed. It is truly better that histories such as Macaulay’s: 
and Froude’s should be eagerly devoured by innumerable 
readers, even supposing a slight amount of exaggeration be 
admitted, rather than that they should pass their lives in 
profound ignorance of the whole subject. Such a fault, if it 
exists, is more than counter-balanced by the vividness of the 
impression conveyed. In the pages of /vanhoe and Kenilworth, it is 
probable that Sir Walter Scott has given to thousands of readersa 
more vivid and accurate conception of the manners and customs 
of England in the time of John, Richard Coeur de Lion, and 
Elizabeth, than any of the historians. The events narrated in 
these brilliant novels will revive again and again in the memory 
of his readers, long after the story of the strictly impartial his- 
torian has been forgotten. The same may be said of Macau- 
lay. Who that has read them will forget his word-pictures of 
Argyll in his last sleep, of Monmouth’s half-beheaded body 
rising up in judgment on his executioner, of Jeffreys storming 
and sneering at the victims he was mocking with the farce of 
a judicial trial, of the same unjust judge dragged three years 
later to the Tower amidst the execrations of the mob howling 
for his blood, of William swimming the Boyne at the head of 
his troops, of James and his queen flying from their kingdom 
at dead of night as if for their lives ? 

And, after all, what is the result of his exaggeration? We 
venture to assert that it never misled anybody. It is so 
obvious, that it can do no harm; and, when it is used, it is 
always merely to vivify the picture of outward circumstance, 
never to distort or unfairly represent character. For example, 
a very good type of his harmless exaggeration is when he says 
that at. the Restoration not a single dry eye was to be found 
amongst the huge multitude who welcomed Charles the Second 
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at Dover, or that in the year 1688 ‘a Highland gentleman of 
Skye or Lochaber, whose clothes were begrimed with the 
accumulated filth of years, and whose hovel smelt worse than 
an English hog-stye, would often do the honours of that hovel 
with a lofty courtesy worthy of the splendid circle of Ver- 
sailles.’ That out of an enormous crowd there was not a single 
dry eye, and that a Highland chief’s clothes were begrimed 
with the accumulated filth of years, are of course exaggerated 
statements. But who would be so dense as to take them as a 
literal statement of fact, or would conceive it to mean more 
than that there was great joy in England at the Restoration, 
and that Highlanders in 1688 combined hospitable and cour- 
teous manners with very dirty habits? To call this inaccuracy 
is as absurd as to accuse a man of telling a lie because he 
writes that he has pleasure in accepting an invitation which in 
reality he considers a bore, 

Indeed, if Macaulay’s writings were to be reduced to the narra- 
tion of dry fact, with no room for ornament or colouring, his 
chief attraction would be gone; for, great as are his merits in 
the diligent accuracy and impartial judgment necessary to the 
historian, it is in his style more than in anything that he stands 
pre-eminent. His power of arranging his narrative, what Mr. 
Morison calls ‘the great art of mise-en-scene, is simply perfect ; 
while his language is always beautiful, and his meaning 
always distinct. Unlike Mr. Carlyle, he particularly wished to 
be clearly understood, and Mr. Trevelyan tells us that he was 
much obliged when a printer pointed out to him that one sen- 
tence in his history was not quite obvious in its meaning. His 
powers of word-painting, whether of natural scenery or of 
fields of battle, whether of the manners and customs of 
England in 1685, or of the origin of the national debt, and, 
most of all, his sketches of character and of thrilling incident, 
are without a rival—nay, without even a competitor. Take, 
for one example, his description of the Highlands in 1689, in 
the fourth volume of the History. An ordinary writer might 
possibly introduce his narration of the insurrection, which then 
occurred in that part of Scotland, by simply remarking that the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants were very different 
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from what one would imagine from their appearance now. 
How does Macaulay expand this thought ? 


‘Tt is not easy for a modern Englishman who can pass in a day from his 
club in St. James’s Street to his shooting-box among the Grampians to 
believe that in the time of his great-grandfathers St. James’s Street had as 
little connection with the Grampians as with the Andes. Yet so it was. 
The crags and the glens, the woods and the waters, were indeed the same 
that now swarm every autumn with admiring gazers and sketchers. The 
Trossachs wound as now between gigantic walls of rock, tapestried with 
broom and wild roses ; Foyers came headlong down through the birch- 
wood with the same leap and the same roar with which he still rushes to 
Lech Ness ; and, in defiance of the sun of June, the snowy scalp of Ben 
Cruachan rose as it still rises o’er the willowy islets of Loch Awe. Yet 
none of these sights had power till a recent period to attract a single poet 
or painter from more opulent and more tranquil regions. Indeed, law and 
police, trade and industry, have done far more than people of romantic 
disposition will readily admit to develope in our minds a sense of the 
wilder beauties of nature. A traveller must be freed from all apprehen- 
sion of being murdered or starved before he can be charmed by the bold 
outlines and rich tints of the hills. He is not likely to be thrown into 
ecstacies by the abruptness of a precipice from which he is in imminent 
danger of falling two thousand feet perpendicular ; by the boiling waves 
of a torrent which suddenly whirls away his baggage, and forces him to run 
for his life ; by the gloomy grandeur of a pass where he finds a corpse 
which marauders have just stripped and mangled ; or by the screams of 
those eagles whose next meal may probably be his own eyes.’ 


In an entirely different style, is his touching and dramatic 
picture of the Wigton martyrs :-— 


‘On the same day, two women, Margaret Maclachlan and Margaret 
Wilson, the former an aged widow, the latter a maiden of eighteen, suf- 
fered death for their religion in Wigtonshire. They were offered their 
lives if they would consent to abjure the Covenant, and to attend the 
Episcopal worship. They refused, and they were sentenced to be drowned. 
They were carried to a spot which the Solway overflows twice a day, and 
were fastened to stakes fixed in the sand between high and low water 
mark, The elder sufferer was placed near to the advancing flood, in the 
hope that her last agonies might terrify the younger into submission. The 
sight was dreadful. But the courage of the survivor was sustained by an 
enthusiasm as lofty as any that is recorded in martyrology. She saw the 
sea draw nearer and nearer, but gave no sign of alarm. She prayed and 
sang verses of psalms till the waves choked her voice. After she had 
tasted the bitterness of death, she was by a cruel mercy unbound, and re- 
stored to life. When she came to herself, pitying friends and neighbours 
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implored her to yield. ‘‘ Dear Margaret, only say, God save the King.” 
The poor girl, true to her stern theology, gasped out, ‘‘The Lord save 
him, if it be the Lord’s will.” Her friends crowded round the presiding 
officer. ‘‘ She has said it ; indeed, Sir, she has said it.” ‘‘ Will she take 
the abjuration?’ he demanded. ‘‘ Never,” she exclaimed, ““I am 
Christ’s ; let me go.” And the waters closed over her for the last time.’ 


The facts are Wodrow’s; the language is chiefly Macaulay’s, 
and never was story told with more dramatic pathos. Dr. Hill 
Burton, it may be remarked, admits the truth of the deaths, 
but is doubtful of the reputed conversation. But really, if the 
martyrdom be a fact, the truth or otherwise of the conversa- 
tion is of very little consequence, and there is no reason to 
doubt the current tradition when it seems extremely probable. 

Other equally fascinating examples of Macaulay’s style we 
would have liked to give, and we had intended briefly to 
notice both his Essays and his illustrious political career, but 
space forbids. His honourable and distinguished life, however, 
is so recent and so fresh in our memory as to require little de- 
scription, while his Essays are probably the most widely known 
and the most popular of all his writings. The story of his life 
reveals no incident which requires palliation or excuse. It was 
one continuous advance by the difficult path of earnest toil and 
lofty integrity almost to the highest point of earthly distinction 
and renown. As to his writings, both History, Essays, and 
Lays, they may safely be left to take care of themselves, Let 
critics do their worst. They will never destroy the influence 
which Lord Macaulay’s writings will always exercise over a mul- 
titude of delighted readers. He may be sneered at as shallow by 
lofty philosophers, and carped at as inaccurate by literal pedants, 
but he will ever continue to delight and instruct an enormous 
majority of the English speaking race, showing them that 
information is not necessarily disagreeable, and that truth is 
not only stranger but more attractive than fiction. He will 
continue to afford them intellectual enjoyment not above their 
capacity, and they will ever hold in grateful remembrance one 
who has given them so much benefit and so much happiness, 
and who has not despised the wants and wishes of the many. 
To have attained this object—to have in any measure achieved 
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the greatest good of the greatest number—would probably 
have been his dearest wish, and will ever constitute the noblest 


claim to the gratitude and affection of posterity. 





ArT. If1.—EARLY SCOTTISH BURGHS. 


1, Ancient Laws and Customs of the Burghs of Scotland, A.D., 
1124—1424, Edinburgh, 1868. 


2. Charters and Other Documents Relating to the City of Edin- 
burgh, A.D. 1143—1540. Edinburgh, 1871. 


3. Charters and Documents Relating to the Burgh of Peebles, A.D. 
1165—1621. Edinburgh, 1872. 


4, Charters and Documents relating to the City of Glasgow, A.D. 
1175—1648. Edinburgh, 1883. 


HESE and other volumes of the Scottish Burgh Records 
Society, illustrative of the early history of burghs 

in Scotland, have a practical interest even in the present 
day. They help us to form an intelligent conception 
of what burghs were in this country in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, showing them to have 
been centres of freedom, as freedom was then understood. 
They exhibit burghs as important factors in the promotion of - 
civilization—guarding popular liberty and developing national 
culture. In acknowledging the debt of gratitude we owe to 
them, we shall the more reverently appreciate and cherish 
those municipal institutions of our own times, which are the 
lineal descendants of these distant ancestors,—descendants 
who still retain much of the form and spirit of their 
old progenitors. In an acquaintance with the constitution 
and customs of the old burghs, we shall find the best prepara- 
tion for studying municipal institutions in later times, and even 
for understanding much that still remains. Using, then, mainly 
as a text, the titles of the volumes we have quoted, we propose 
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to offer in the present paper a rapid sketch of early Scottish 
burghs in some of their more important aspects. 

When burghs were first established in Scotland it is impossible 
to say. But that they did exist as compact, well-organised 
bodies in the first half of the twelfth century, is proved by the 
Laws of the Four Burghs, compiled in the reign of David L, 
and sanctioned by him. We can scarcely conceive, in fact, of 
a country possessing a home and foreign trade without 
having also industrial and commercial settlements. The old 
chronicler Wyntoun tells us as regards Macbeth, whom the 
genius of Shakspeare has invested with such lurid light, that 


All hys tyme wes gret plenté 
Abowndand bath in land and se. 


We may therefore assume that such settlements existed in 
Scotland in the early part of the eleventh century, as they 
certainly did exist in England at a much earlier period. 

The selection of the sites of these infant settlements was 
doubtless largely determined by considerations of natural 
adaptation. The bay or the bend of the navigable river or 
estuary, which afforded ready access from the sea as well as 
shelter to the small craft that sufficed for the trade of these 
early times, probably led to the first settlement of such burghs 
as Berwick, Dundee, Arbroath, Aberdeen, and Inverness. The 
protection offered by the proximity of a royal castle doubtless 
favoured the formation and growth of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Roxburgh, Forfar, and Ayr. The material advantages deriv- 
able from connection with a cathedral or monastery and all 
the fostering influences of the Church, facilitated the establish- 
ment of St. Andrews, Glasgow, Brechin, Dunkeld, Dunblane, 
Jedburgh, Paisley, Kelso, Selkirk, Dunfermline, and Canon- 
gate. The encouragement which the great temporal lords. 
were wise ‘enough to give to early traders and merchants to 
settle in their territories, by affording protection and privilege 
in return for the wealth and influence which flowed from such 
centres of peaceful industry, led to the formation of many 
subordinate towns. These early burghs consisted of three 
classes—royal burghs, burghs of regality, and burghs of 
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barony. When a town was established on the royal demesne, 
and the townsmen held their houses, ground and privileges 
directly from the Crown, it was known as a king’s burgh. 
References to such burghs are frequent in the charters of 
David I. in the first half of the twelfth century, and in the 
charters of subsequent monarchs. When a lord, lay or eccle- 
siastic, established a burgh within his lordship, and granted it a 
charter of privileges, that charter was usually confirmed by 
the Crown, and the nature and extent of the jurisdiction con- 
ferred determined whether the burgh was a burgh of regality 
orofbarony. A grant of regality was the highest that could be 
given to a subject. It took as much out of the Crown as the 
sovereign could give. It, in fact, invested the person who 
received it in the sovereignty of the territory. A grant of 
barony was of a lower order. Init the four pleas of the Crown 
—1murder, fire-raising, rape, and robbery, were usually, though 
not invariably, reserved for trial by the king’s officers, 
When a bishop or abbot founded a burgh under a royal 
license, as Canongate was founded under the express authority 
of King David in his still extant charter to Holyrood, and as 
Glasgow was founded in terms of the charter of William the 
Lion to the bishop, the burgh was known as a bishop’s burgh, 
or as a church burgh. Many of these church burghs were 
originally burghs of barony or of regality, and afterwards be- 
came royal burghs. Thus, Glasgow was first a burgh of 
barony, and afterwards a burgh of regality, before it was 
emancipated from dependence on the Archbishop, and raised 
to the rank of a royal burgh. 

But of all burghs—whether royal burghs or burghs of 
regality or barony—the same story has to be told in its gene- 
ral features. In its first rude beginnings each burgh was an 
aggregation of persons engaged in various descriptions of 
trade and handicraft. The value of such a settlement to 
the superior, whether sovereign, or lord—lay or ecclesiastic— 
could not be overlooked. It gave at once strength and pecu- 
niary resources, and was an object to be protected and fostered. 
It thus became his interest to attract skill and enterprise to 
the infant settlement, and this could only be done by conferring - 
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privilege and securing protection. Both these objects could 
be attained by inducing the free population of the country, as 
well as strangers from other places, to settle in the town, and 
to acquire land within it, upon the condition of paying a fixed 
rent to the superior, and of contributing to the general defence. 
As an organization for defence, the settlement became a burgh, 
and as it grew and prospered it became more and more the 
interest of the superior to extend its privileges in return for 
the advantages which it yielded him. These privileges, 
immemorially enjoyed, acquired the force and validity of abso- 
lute rights, long before they came to be formulated in charters 
and written documents; and thus it is that the oldest extant 
burgh code, and the most ancient charters to particular burghs, 
are only collections and confirmations of pre-existing laws, 
customs, and privileges. 

The Laws of the Four Burghs give minute and interest- 
ing information as to the constitution of the royal burghs of 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling, which in their 
association formed the court of the Four Burghs—an institu- 
tion that still survives, under strangely altered conditions, 
in the Convention of Royal Burghs. Thiscode, though originally 
compiled for these four burghs, was soon extended to other 
royal burghs, and indeed came to be regarded as authorita- 
tive by all the burghs within the realm. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the picture which it gives is sub- 
stantially that of town life in Scotland in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Later fragments of legislation and charters 
supply additional materials for the construction of the follow- 
ing sketch of royal burghs. 

The main condition of membership of these early communi- 
ties appears to have been the possession of real property within 
the burgh. No man could be a king’s burgess, according to 
the Burgh Laws, unless he did service to the king for at least 
one rood of land. The land thus held by each burgess was 
known as his burrowage. He was bound to defend it, and to 
pay to the king five pence a year for every rood so held. On 
admission every burgess had to swear fealty to the king and 
to the bailies and to the community of the burgh. His name 
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was then inserted in the roll of burgesses, and that roll had to 
be produced at the court or eyre of the Great Chamberlain, 
who, as representing the sovereign, periodically visited all the 
royal burghs, supervised their conduct, and disposed of 
appeals from the decisions of burgh magistrates. 

In the earliest stages of burghal development, the annual 
payments by the burgesses to the Crown, all the fines and issues 
of the burgh court, and the petty customs exacted in respect 
of goods entering the burgh, were collected and paid over 
to Exchequer by a crown officer known as the bailie, who 
seems, moreover, to have exercised a certain civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the burgh. After a time the Crown, adopt- 
ing a practice which had been previously followed in England, 
farmed out at a fixed rent, sometimes to private individuals, 
sometimes to guilds or associations, and sometimes to the 
burgesses themselves or to the magistrates as acting for them, 
the right to levy all the rents, customs, and other dues exigible 
by the Crown within the burgh during a specified period.* 
Most frequently the right to levy these sums appears to have 
been conferred in Scotland on the burgesses themselves, acting 
through their own officers. This arrangement usually took 
the form of a lease, for which sometimes a grassum, or capital 
sum, was paid, and was calculated so that the difference 
between the sums received on behalf of the burgh, 
and the sum paid to the Crown, sufficed to meet the 
necessary burghal expenses. At a still later date the ar- 
rangement was made permanent, and the Sovereign grant- 
ed a charter of the burgh to the magistrates and com- 
munity, in feu farm as it was termed, for payment annually 
to Exchequer of a fixed amount as in full of all claims. 
Thus in 1319 Aberdeen had its payments commuted into 
an annual charge of £213 6s. 8d. Scots, while in 1329 Edin- 
burgh was placed on a similar footing,—its annual payment 
being fixed at 52 merks. In 1359, Dundee received a charter 





* The Exchequer Rolls show that in 1327 and 1330 the rents of Berwick were 
farmed by Sir Alexander Seton and Reginald More ; Thomas of Charteris was 
farmer of Roxburgh from 1329 to 1331, and Adam of Birthirgask was farmer of 
Cullen in 1343. 
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by which its annual payment was fixed at £20 sterling. The 
annual payment by Perth was fixed at £80; by Inverness, at 
£53 6s, 8d.; and by Montrose, at £16. In all these cases the 
permanent fermes or rents thus fixed seem to have exceeded 
the rents payable under the leases previously held from the 
Great Chamberlain. This arrangement still continues, and the 
several royal burghs pay annually into Exchequer the feu 
farm rents stipulated in their charters from the Crown. 

In addition to the revenues derived from these sources, the 
great majority of the royal burghs received at various times 
from the Crown grants of land and other sources of income to 
enable them to bear the future charges of the municipal 
establishment, and to meet the obligations imposed by law 
and practice upon burghal communities. The property and 
revenues so vested in the burgh constituted its common good, 
and is still held for, and applicable only to, properly burghal 
purposes. As regards most burghs, however, it is to be 
lamented that a long course of mismanagement, and illegal 
appropriation to private and other irregular uses of what was 
conferred for totally different purposes, has reduced the common 
good to very small proportions. 

Whatever may be thought of burgess-ship in the present 
day, it conferred no insignificant privileges in former times. 
When slavery was the lot of the great bulk of the labouring 
classes, the Burgh Laws proclaimed that if any man’s thrall, 
baron’s or knight’s, came to a king’s burgh, and bought a 
borrowage, and dwelt in it for twelve months and a day with- 
out challenge of his lord or of his bailie, he should be ever- 
more free as a burgess within that burgh, and enjoy its free- 
dom. That a similar law existed in England, in France, 
and in Germany, does not derogate from its importance in 
Scotland. No doubt, as has been pointed out by Mr. E. W. 
Robertson, the attainment of freedom and _ burgess-ship 
under the law was not a thing of easy accomplishment. 
A bondman might escape into a town and elude observation 
for a time; but unless he brought with him the means of 
purchasing a tenement, and actually acquired one, his 
residence was ineffectual. But property in these days con- 
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sisted mainly of stock which could not be sold except in the 
presence of witnesses, with all the formalities prescribed by 
the law; and it is almost inconceivable that any bondman or 
person attached to the soil could realize the means wherewith 
to purchase a burrowage without the knowledge and challenge 
of his lord. The object of the law was probably to prevent 
bondmen, or native men as they were sometimes called, from 
settling in burghs and prosecuting their callings for the benefit 
of their lords. But for this salutary provision it would have 
been the interest of the lords to encourage the settlement of 
their bondsmen in towns. The servile element would thus 
have existed to a large extent among the burgesses, with what 
deteriorating effect it is not difficult to imagine. But the 
declaration that the possession and occupancy of a burrowage 
for a year and a day secured the freedom of the owner, and 
entitled him to all the privileges of burgess-ship, effectually 
prevented such a result, and made every burgh a centre ot 
freedom. It obviously also gave encouragement to strangers 
to settle in burghs, and we know, as matter of fact, that the 
prosperity of the early Scottish burghs was largely promoted 
by the immigration of large numbers of foreigners during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. During the reigns 
of King David’s immediate predecessors, Edgar and Alexander 
I., there is reason to believe that many Flemish emigrants 
brought with them into this country, as into England, the 
thrifty industrious habits of their countrymen, and a knowledge 
of the trades and manufactures practised in Flanders. So also 
when, in the reign of David’s successor, Malcolm IV., the 
unwise policy of Henry II. drove all foreigners out of 
England, they flocked to Scotland and found a ready welcome 
among its burgesses. The names of Flemish settlers accord- 
ingly frequently appear as Scottish burgesses. When David I. 
authorised Robert, Bishop of St. Andrews, to establish a trad- 
ing burgh near the Cathedral, he transferred to the bishop the 
services of Mainard the Fleming, to be his bailie, in order that 
the Fleming’s experience as a king’s burgess in Berwick, 
might be available in the establishment of the new burgh. 
The enlightened policy of the Scottish burghs in thus 
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encouraging the settlement of those enterprising foreigners in 
their midst, was also frequently repaid to the State by efficient 
service in time of war. 

The Exchequer Rolls for 1327, 1328, 1329, and 1331,* 
show that Flemish merchants were settled in Perth, Edin- 
burgh, and Inverkeithing, in the reign of Robert the 
Bruce and David If. The accounts of the bailies of 
Inverkeithing to Exchequer, rendered in 1330, the year after 
the death of King Robert, allude also to an English Factory at 
Clackmannan. Mr. Burnett notices that in Berwick the 
Flemings lived apart as a separate community, indicat- 
ing a settlement of considerable numbers, and he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that about a fifth of the goods chargeable 
with custom in Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth, about 1331, 
was exported by foreigners. 

After a time, burghal communities assumed the power of 
regulating the conditions of burgess-ship, and exercised 
exclusively the discretionary and arbitrary power of making 
burgesses. Formal admission by the magistrates, with consent 
of the community, and subsequent enrolment were prescribed ; 
and with a view, probably, at once to enhance the value of the 
right, and to provide funds for the public works and other 
requirements of the burgh, admission both as a burgess and 
guild brother came to be sold at prices fixed by tariffs 
approved of from: time to time by the governing body. 
Sometimes burgess-ship was conferred in return for public 
service done to the burgh, for example, in the construction or 
repair of streets. Sometimes also, it may be added, marriage 
with the daughters of burgesses was rewarded by admission 
to the privilege. However it is to be explained, it is the fact 
that the husbands of the daughters of burgesses regularly 
received and still obtain admission to the ranks of burgesses on 
more favourable terms than others. 

Residence does not appear to have been an indispensable con- 
dition of admission as a burgess in the oldest burghs, except with 





* Published under the direction of the Lord Clerk Register, and edited by 
Mr. George Burnett, Advocate, Lyon at Arms, 
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a view to a bondman acquiring freedom. The Burgh Laws, 
the legislation of William the Lion in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, the Statutes of the Guild in the former half of 
the thirteenth century, and the Jter Camerarii in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century, show conclusively that at these 
periods there were non-resident as well as resident burgesses, 
though those non-resident seem to have only enjoyed limited 
rights and privileges. At the same time, it can scarcely be 
doubted, that residence in the burgh was much more in accord 
with the objects of burghal organization than non-residence 
could be, and so we find residence encouraged by the first char- 
ters of several old burghs. Thus in his charter to Ayr, William 
the Lion granted peculiar privileges to the burgesses ‘ who shall 
comeand inhabit his said burgh, and shall there settle and remain.’ 
And when Alexander II. made a burgh at his new castle of 
Dumbarton, in the first half of the thirteenth century, he gave 
to the burgh ‘and to his burgesses remaining therein, all the 
liberties and free customs which his burgesses in Edinburgh 
and remaining therein had.’ In later times, also, residence 
came to be regarded as essential to burgess-ship. This appears 
from the frequent legislation of parliament, the ordinances ot 
the convention of burghs and the acts of town councils, 

In the earliest times of burghal history in Scotland, women 
appear to have exercised the privileges of burgess-ship as well 
as of membership of the merchant guild. This is shown by a 
clause in the Burgh Laws which commences thus— gif a man 
or a woman that is burgess die in burgh,’ etc., and a clause in the 
Statutes of the Guild declares that no persons shall be received 
into the guild for less than 40s., except ‘they be gild sonnes 
and gild daughters.’ Entries also occur in the early records 
of some burghs of the admission ot women as burgesses and 
guild brethren, but no where do women appear to have taken 
part in the administration of the affairs of burghs or guilds. 
Merewether and Stephens state that, in England, females were 
never admitted as burgesses, though they were admitted as 
members of guilds. But in Scotland there seems to be no rea- 
son to doubt that every member of the merchant guild 
had first to be a burgess and so to become free of the 
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burgh. In this respect then, as well as in many others, the 
constitution of the old Scottish burghs was more liberal than 
that of the sister burghs of England. 

The freedom of the burgh, implied in admission as a burgess, 
involved submission to various duties and obligations, and 
carried with it important monopolies and privileges. To these 
reference may shortly be made. 

The burgess had, as has been seen, to defend his burrowage. 
He was liable to watch and ward, and to take his share in 
the defence, not only of the town, but of the kingdom. 
In later times the burghal levies, commanded by the provost 
and bailies, took the field, equipped at their own cost, in 
obedience to the summons of the Sovereign, and did effective 
service to the state. The provost and many of the burgesses 
of Edinburgh, it will be remembered, fell beside their Sovereign 
on the fatal Field of Flodden, and all through the middle ages 
each burgess was required to provide himself with military 
weapons, and to take part in the periodical musterings and 
weapon-shawings which were proclaimed and supervised by 
the magistrates of burghs. The burgess was also bound to 
maintain a house upon his burrowage, and if he was made 
burgess in respect of waste land, and had no inhabited house 
within the burgh, he behoved to have a house built and 
occupied after a year. He had to attend the three head courts 
of the burgh, held after the Feast of St. Michael, Yule and 
Easter. He had to be provided with measures and weights, 
sealed with the seal of the burgh, and it was incumbent on him, 
whether resident ornon-resident,to attend theChamberlain’s Eyre 
and to answer to his name when the roll of burgesses was called. 
He was bound to watch the burgh, and the arrangements for 

this in early times were of the simplest kind. An officer of the 
burgh went his rounds, and with a staff struck the door of 
each house which was bound to provide a watchman. From 
each such house, a watchman of full age, and furnished with 
two weapons, had to come forth and to watch the burgh 
‘ wisely and busily’ from curfew till sunrise, under the penalty of 
4d. In addition to these duties, the burgess was subject to all 
the obligations incident to the possession of real property, viz : 
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liability to pay a share of common civic burdens, and to sustain 
in turn such offices as the law imposed on the free inhabitants 
of burghs. These obligations were known in Scotland, as in 
England, by the term, Scot and Lot. 

The monopolies and privileges enjoyed by burgesses were of 
the highest importance. No foreign merchant could buy 
wool, hides, or other merchandise unless within burgh, 
and from a burgess... No one not a burgess could buy 
wool to dye, or make or cut cloth. All merchandise 
(except salt and herrings arriving by sea, which had to 
be sold on board ship) had to be presented at the market 
cross, and there offered to the merchants of the burgh 
in good faith. Merchants from abroad were prohibited 
from selling their merchandise elsewhere than in burgh, or to 
others than merchants of the burgh. They were also pro- 
hibited from selling cloth in retail, but only in wholesale, and 
within burgh, to merchants of the burgh. No one other than 
a burgess could have an oven on his land, or keep hand 
mills, or make lard for sale. Even churchmen and barons, with 
all other secular persons, were prohibited from buying wool, 
skins, hides, and other staple commodities, and were bound to 
sell such articles of merchandise, when their own produce, to 
merchants of burghs within the sheriffdom and liberty in which 
they resided. Commerce was, in fact, rigidly forbidden to 
every class except burgesses, and the sons of burgesses so long 
as remaining in family with their fathers. William the Lion 
also granted to burgesses and their heirs freedom from toll and 
lastage, and from pontage or passage, as well within as with- 
out all the havens within the kingdom on both sides of the 
Scots Sea, as the Firth of Forth was then termed. 

Then, every burgess had right to be tried by his peers. 
He might decline the jurisdiction of any court outside of the 
burgh,—even the king’s court,—and demand, when challenged 
in any suit, to be tried in the court of his burgh before his 
alderman or bailie. Due respect to the royal authority was 
necessary, however, so that, when cited to appear before a 
king’s court, he was bound to appear and claim his privilege, 
otherwise he became amenable to its jurisdiction. But no 
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burgess could be summoned by a king’s officer unless accom- 
panied by an officer of the burgh ; and no person residing in 
burgh, who was attached for any cause by a king’s bailie, could 
be removed beyond the liberty of the burgh, either to the 
castle or to any other prison, unless he failed to find surety. 
Even in a question with the castellan or keeper of the 
king’s castle, the rights of the burgh and of the burgesses 
were sharply defined. If the castellan aggrieved a burgess, 
the burgess had to seek redress according to law outside the. 
gates of the castle. But if a burgess did wrong to the castellan, 
the castellan had to seek redress in the burgh court. Again, the 
castellan could not require a burgess to lend him goods of 
greater value than forty pence, or for a longer period than 
forty days. The castellan was, moreover, prohibited from 
entering the premises of a burgess and slaying swine or 
poultry. When he needed these, he had to go to the 
burgess and ask to purchase them for behoof of the 
king. But if the burgess refused to sell them, and the cas- 
tellan afterwards found them on the street, he might take pos- 
session of them, but was bound to pay a price fixed by the 
neighbours. Even this privilege, however, the castellan could 
only exercise three times a year, viz., before Yule, Easter, and 
Whitsunday. 

The burgh laws also contained important modifications 
of the general law and practice in regard to the wager of 
battle. Outside of the burgh, the wager of battle was a re- 
cognised institution, to which even the Church lent its most 
solemn sanction ; and for the burghal code to have prohibited 
it altogether would have been, as Dr. Burton observes, a radi- 
cal measure which might indeed have compromised the rank 
taken by the burgesses in the body politic. But the burgesses 
of these early times recognised the truth that the spirit of peace 
is essential to commercial and manufacturing enterprise, and 
so the laws and customs of the burghs were expressly designed 
to foster that spirit. If two quarrelsome burgesses resident in 
the same town chose to settle their quarrels by an appeal to 
arms, there seems to have been nothing to prevent them. But 
a resident burgess was not bound to fight a rustic or non-resi- 
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dent burgess, nor an “uplands man,” i.e., a man resident in the 
country, unless the challenge of the uplands man was of trea- 
son, or involved a question of freedom. He could, if he chose, 
defend himself by law in the court of the burgh. Under any 
circumstances, when a burgess was to fight an uplands man, he 
had to go out of the burgh to do so. The other provisions of 
the burghal code on this subject were all such as to favour the 
king’s burgess. He might have battle of the burgesses of an 
abbot or friar, ie., of a church burgh, or of an earl or baron, 
i.e., of a burgh of regality or barony, but they could not require 
him to fight. And, again, when a burgess was challenged to 
battle, and was too old to fight, he might plead his age, and 
purge himself of that whereof he was accused by the oaths of 
twelve men such as himself. 

Space will not permit us to enter upon the old burgh laws 
of succession in heritage and movables. It must suffice here to 
say that, so early as the twelfth century, burgesses were vested 
in the absolute property of their burrowages; the succession of 
their heirs was anxiously secured on the principle of primogeni- 
ture ; and while alienation to strangers was discouraged, it was 
competent in cases of necessity. In fact, the provisions of the 
Laws of the Four Burghs are carefully framed, highly artificial 
specimens of jurisprudence, and embody principles many of 
which have survived till the present day. 

Scarcely, if at all, inferior in importance to the monopoly ot 
trade and commerce enjoyed by the burgesses of king’s burghs, 
and to the right which they possessed of selling and transmitt- 
ing their property, was the right which they also had, in the 
earliest period of record, to elect their own magistrates and the 
officers of the burgh to whom was entrusted the administra- 
tion of the burgh laws in the burgh courts. Without this 
privilege, indeed, and that of local government of which the 
privilege formed part, it is difficult to see how they could have 
made their other rights and privileges effectively operative. 

On this subject the Laws of the Four Burghs enact that, at 
at the first moot or public assembly after Michaelmas, the 
magistrates, designated prepositi,—literally persons put forward 
—shall be chosen through the council of the good men of the 
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town, who are leal and of good fame. On their election the 
magistrates were required to swear fealty to the king and the 
men of the town, and to keep the customs of the town, and 
not to execute justice on any man or woman for wrath or 
hatred, fear or favour of any one, but only through ordinance 
counsel and doom of the good men of the town. They were 
also required to swear that neither for fear nor love, nor for 
hatred, nor for relationship, nor for pecuniary loss, should they 
fail to do justice to all men. Who were the good men of the 
town, leal and of good fame, in whom the election of magis- 
trates was thus vested, has been made the subject of contro- 
versy. But there seems to be little room for doubt that 
they were the permanent free inhabitants of the burgh 
—the holders of the burrowages, duly admitted, sworn, 
and enrolled as burgesses, who performed the duties 
and enjoyed the privileges incident to that relation. The 
Statutes of the Guild ordain that the mayor and prepositi shall 
be chosen at the sight and by the consideration of the whole 
community, and the whole community thus referred to appears 
to be synonymous with the good men, leal and of good fame, 
mentioned in the Burgh Laws. The oldest record of an election 
in Scotland is that of Aberdeen, at Michaelmas, 1398. It may 
be thus translated,—‘ On which day, William of Chamber, the 
father, with the consent and assent of the whole community 
of the said burgh, is elected to the office of alderman, and 
Robert the son of David, Simon of Benyer, John Scherar, and 
Master William Dicson, are elected to the office of bailies.’ 
The election of the alderman, bailies, and sergeants or burgh 
officers for the following year, is also made in the same terms, 
‘with the consent and assent of the whole community of the 
burgh.’ 

No distinct reference occurs in the Laws of the Four Burghs 
to the body now known as the Town Council, but one clause 
enacts that, in every burgh of the realm, the ‘superior ’— 
which in the old Scotch translation is rendered ‘mayor or 
alderman, —shall cause twelve of the moresufficient and discreet 
burgesses of the burgh, to swear by their great oath to keep 
and maintain to the utmost of their power all the laws and 
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just customs of the burgh. This body of twelve was probably 
the body which originally received and afterwards retained 
the name of the duodene or dusane, long after the number of 
its members exceeded the limit of twelve. In the oldest re- 
cords of many of the Scotch burghs ‘the dozen’ appears to 
have been used to express what is now meant by the term 
‘the town council.’ A more distinct reference to a body which 
may correspond with the council, is contained in the Statutes 
of the Guild, enacted originally for Berwick, but subsequently 
accepted by the other burghs of Scotland. In that document 
the following provision occurs:—‘ We ordain, moreover, by 
common consent, that the community of Berwick shall be 
governed by twenty-four good men, of the better, more discreet, 
and more trustworthy of that burgh, thereto chosen, together 
with the mayor and four bailies. And whensoever the said 
twenty-four men are summoned to treat concerning the 
common business, he who comes not at the summons before 
night, shall give two shillings to the guild. These twenty- 
four men had to be elected along with the mayor and four 
bailies, and it can scarcely be doubted by the same body of 
electors. In conformity with the principle of popular election 
thus recognised, the election of twenty persons as common 
councillors in Aberdeen in 1399, was made on the same day 
with that of the alderman and bailies, and apparently also with 
the consent and assent of the entire community. 

There is thus every reason to believe that at a very early 
period, if not, indeed, at the earliest period of the municipal his- 
tory of our oldest burghs, they were governed by magistrates 
or prepositi, consisting of a chief magistrate, known first as the 
mayor or alderman and afterwards as the provost, and the 
bailies, and by a selected body of burgesses called the duodene, 
dusane, or council. The magistrates, and probably also the 
dusane or council, were elected annually, at or about Michael- 
mas. 

The Burgh Laws made express provision for the appoint- 
ment of liners, who had to be chosen by the prepositus, alder- 
man, or provost, at the sight and with the counsel of the 
community. They were required to be at least four in num- 
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ber, and wise and discreet men, so that no complaint might 
come to the Chamberlain for defect of lining. On their election 
the liners had to swear that they would line faithfully, accord- 
ing to the right and old marches within burgh. These liners 
are the ancestors of the present Dean of Guild Court, which, 
however, is the creation of a much later age. Previous to the 
institution of that court, the magistrates of the burgh exercised 
the whole jurisdiction which has since been devolved upon it, 
and, in point of fact, the magistrates of burghs in which there 
is no Dean of Guild, can still exercise their original jurisdiction 
in this respect. 

Elections of another class of officials are also recorded in the 
oldest burgh records, along with those of the magistrates and 
officers of the burgh, and of the liners. These were apprisers 
of flesh and ale tasters. The function of these persons is 
indicated by the name of their office, and is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the terms of the oath which they were obliged to 
take. The apprisers of flesh had to swear faithfully to apprise 
flesh according to the price at which beasts were sold in the 
country. The ale tasters had to swear faithfully to taste the 
ale, and lawfully to apprise the same according to the price of 
malt. In some burghs apprisers of wine were elected, whose 
business it was to see that the quality and price of the wine 
sold in the burgh were according to the regulations in force at 
the time. 

Burgesses also possessed a variety of other privileges. 
Under the feudal law, a vassal was liable to a number of 
casualties of superiority, such as merchet and herezeld, which 
were often most burdensome. From all these the burgess was 
exempted. He could not even be poinded for debt without 
the consent of his prepositiis—provost or bailie. If he claimed 
a debt from one resident out of the burgh, by which was pro- 
bably meant a non-resident burgess, and the non-resident bur- 
gess denied the claim, be had to answer in the court of the 
burgh. If a debtor disputed the claim of a burgess, the bur- 
gess might insist on the debtor’s oath, just as in the present 
day. If an ‘uplands’ man accused a burgess of theft, the 
accused might free himself by his own oath and the oaths of 
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twelve of his neighbours. And when a burgess was absent, 
with the leave of the Church and of his neighbours, on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, or to any other sacred place, his 
house and means were declared to be in the king’s peace, and 
in the bailie’s peace, till his return. 

In order to foster the spirit of good neighbourhood 
by the interchange of friendly services, the Laws of the Four 
Burghs imposed on burgesses reciprocal duties. If a bur- 
gess was attached beyond the burgh for a debt or for any mis- 
deed, his co-burgesses were bound to go and bail him, at their 
own expense if he was within the sheriffdom, or at his 
cost if beyond it. If accused of any misdeed, and un- 
able to find bail, his co-burgesses were bound to keep him 
‘in fastening’ in his own house for fifteen days. If, after the 
expiry of that time, he still had failed to find surety, the bur- 
gesses were required to commit him to prison, if there was a 
prison in the burgh. If there was no prison, then they 
were bound to deliver him to the king’s bailie, by 
whom he was appointed to be placed in the custody 
of the king’s sergeant. One of the provisions of the 
Fragmenta Collecta sets forth the duty of burgesses to be 
security or pledge for each other, once, twice, thrice, until loss 
resulted, after which the loser was relieved from the obligation 
to be security further for the person through whom he had 
suffered, unless of his own free will, and on being compensated 
for the loss he had sustained. This requirement was specially 
applied to brewers, bakers, and fleshers—all of them probably 
as dealing in what were regarded as the necessaries of life— 
who were bound to accommodate their neighbours with 
bread, ale, and flesh as long as they had these articles for sale ; 
but it was provided that, if the person so favoured failed to pay 
for the articles so supplied, he should be distrained, and would 
not be entitled to similar accommodation in future. 

Possessing these privileges, it seems to have been intended 
that the respectability of the burgess class should be main- 
tained, as far as this could be done by prohibiting burgesses 
from engaging in certain avocations which in early times were 
regarded as incompatible with the status of a burgess. Thus, 
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in the Articles appointed to be inquired into at the Chamber- 
lain Eyre, inquisition was directed to be made whether fleshers 
who were burgesses put to their hands to kill ‘ mairts, and 
whether dyers who were burgesses ‘ put their hands in the 
wad.’ 

Within the burghal community itself there were other 
organisations which, though subordinate, were of great influ- 
ence. The most ancient as well as the most important of 
these was the guild of merchants, an association for purely 
trading purposes apart from mechanical pursuits, which fre- 
quently attained a position that enabled it to overshadow, and 
sometimes apparently even to absorb, the municipal organiza- _ 
tion. 

How early merchant guilds were established in the Four 
Burghs, it is impossible to say. As associations for mutual 
help, guilds existed among the Anglo-Saxon communities of 
England as early as the eighth, probably in the seventh, 
century. But the existence of merchant guilds in Edinburgh, 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and Stirling is recognised in an enact- 
ment of the Laws of the Four Burghs, to the effect that dyers, 
fleshers, shoemakers, and fishers should not be in the merchant 
guild unless they abjured the practice of their trade with their 
own hands, and conducted it exclusively by servants. The 
Assise of King William, about the end of the twelfth century, 
provided that the merchants of the realm should have their 
merchant guild, with liberty to buy and sell in all places within 
the bounds of the liberties of burghs, and empowered the ser- 
vants of the guild to apprehend all persons who invaded its 
rights and privileges. William’s successor, Alexander IL, also 
conferred on the burgesses of Aberdeen, by special charter in 
1222, the right to have—which probably meant to continue and 
uphold—their merchant guild; and many royal charters to other 
burghs, of subsequent date, conferred similar privileges. 
Twenty-seven years later than Alexander’s charter to Aber- 
deen, the mayor of Berwick and other good men of that burgh 
framed what is known as the Laws of the Guild of Scotland. 
These statutes soon came to be accepted and quoted as autho- 
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ritative in Edinburgh and amongst the burghs of Scotland 
generally. 

How a code enacted for the regulation of the merchant 
guild should have dealt, as this code did, with election of the 
magistrates and governing body of the entire community, it 
is not very easy to explain except on some such hypothesis 
as that the merchant guild comprehended so large a proportion 
of the burgesses as to be practically co-extensive with, and 
equivalent to, the burghal community. The relation of the 
merchant guild to the burgh in Scotland in these early times, 
is involved in much obscurity. Probably, however, here as 
in England, the comparative wealth and influence of the 
merchant class enabled them not unfrequently to engraft a 
commercial constitution upon the burgh, which then took the 
name of guild, as synonymous with burgh. In many cases the 
great bulk of the burgesses—certainly the most influential of 
them—were traders and members of the guild. From the 
guild brethren, therefore, the magistrates and holders of 
burghal offices would naturally be selected, and as the same 
individuals would be appointed officers of the guild also, the 
destinction between the functions appropriate to the respective 
offices would be apt to disappear, and the bye-laws of the 
guild would come to trench upon matters of proper burghal 
administration. This theory explains the intermixture, in the 
Laws of the Guild, of matters of burghal as well as of guild 
administration, and it also affords an explanation of the fact that 
in the record of the earliest election of magistrates and office- 
bearers in Edinburgh, now extant, the provost, dean of guild, 
bailie of Leith, treasurer, serjeants, apprisers of flesh and wine, 
and the duodene are all termed officers of the gild. This election 
bears to have been made ‘at the first Head Gild held after 
the feast of St. Michael, in the Tolbooth of the burgh, the 
brethren being called and compearing, on 3rd October, 
1403.* By some such process of assumption, the mem- 
bers of the guild appear to have gradually obtained a 





* The date 1403 is, probably an error of transcription, and the true date may 
be 1453. 
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monopoly of office which it took many long years of struggle 
on the part of the incorporations of craftsmen to break down. 

Be that as it may, the code known as the Guild Laws seems 

to have partaken largely of the spirit of brotherhood which 
characterised the old guilds of England, whether these were 
territorial, or religious, or social, or for purposes of trade. It 
proclaimed the duty of all the members to live in peace and 
concord ; it recognised the rights of its own members to mutual 
consideration at all times, to sympathy and assistance in 
trouble, to relief in sickness and poverty, to the offices 
of religion and the last marks of respect after death, and to 
kindly help to the orphari. It enforced fair and honest trading 
according to the notions of the times, and it insisted upon a 
loyal promotion, by each member, of the general interests, with 
the corresponding obligation to preserve the counsel of the 
guild. 
The privileges of a member of the guild, as these are set 
forth in the Guild Statutes, so closely resemble those which 
have been found to appertain to a burgess, as to support the 
conclusion that guild brotherhood rested on burgess-ship, and 
was but a higher grade of burghal organization. 

Nothing is said in the Statutes of the Guild as to the election 
of the office-bearers of the guild as distinct from the magistrates 
of the burgh, who seem to have exercised jurisdiction in regard 
even to guild offences, but in conjunction occasionally with the 
dean of guild. The aldermen and the ferthing men—the latter a 
term which probably means the bailies in relation to the charge 
which each had of a quarter of the burgh, by virtue of a very 
ancient arrangement, under which burghs were divided into 
quarters—are alone recognised as the persons by whom meet- 
ings of the guild should be called, and the bailies are referred 
to as presiding in the courts of the guild. The brethren of the 
guild were all bound to take part in the deliberations on the 
common affairs, and were required, under penalty of twelve 
pence, to assemble at the ringing of the bell, whenever the 
alderman, ferthingman, and other good men appointed. What 
passed at these deliberative assemblies was regarded as secret, 
and any burgess, who, contrary to his oath, revealed the counsel 
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or showed the secrets of the guild, was liable to punishment, 
involving for a third offence the loss of the liberty of the burgh 
for life, and the stigma of infamy which prevented his en- 
joying the freedom of any other burgh in the realm. 

It is noticeable that the heavier fines imposed by the guild 
statutes in respect of contraventions of the regulations in regard 
to trade, etc., consisted in a cask of wine to the guild. The 
frequency with which this penalty is prescribed, suggests the 
suspicion that, howsoever the early Scottish guilds may have - 
differed from the still earlier guilds of England and the 
Continent, the love and practice of conviviality were common to 
all. 

Whilst the burghs monopolised the export and import and 
inland trade of the country, they were also the great centres of 
manufacturing industry, as that was then known, and a large 
portion of the inhabitants of many of the towns were handi- 
craftsmen—the masters, or those who carried on business for 
their own behoof, being free and burgesses, while their servants 
were unfree, and many of them probably bondsmen. These 
masters seem in early times to have imported the raw material 
with which they worked. As traders and merchants, therefore, 
many craftsmen must necessarily have been members of the 
merchant guild; but it is impossible now to ascertain what 
burgesses were admitted into the early merchant guilds, and 
what were excluded. That all guiic brethren were burgesses 
- seems evident, but it is also certain taat some classes of crafts- 
men were inadmissible into the fraternity. The charter of 
Alexander II. to Aberdeen expressly excluded fullers and 
weavers from the merchant guild, though in the manufacturing 
towns of England and the Continent these crafts were two of 
the most skilled and important. Whatever may have been the 
reason for such exclusions, it is certain that in process of time 
the lines of separation between the merchant guild and the 
crafts became broader and more marked. The mercantile 
classes became wealthier and more important ; the handicrafts- 
men became more and more confined to the poor and the un- 
free. Then the merchant guild made the practice of certain 
trades a ground of exclusion from the fraternity. Danish, 
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German, and Belgian guild statutes ordain that no one 
with ‘dirty hands,’ or with ‘blue nails, or who ‘hawked his 
wares on the streets,’ should be a guild brother, and that no 
craftsman should be admitted till he had forsworn his trade for 
ayearandaday. The Laws of the Four Burghs excluded 
dyers, fleshers, and shoemakers from the merchant guild, if 
they worked with their own hands, and the Statutes of the 
Guild prohibited any butcher from dealing in wool and hides 
so long as he carried on his trade. But the merchant guild 
not only excluded craftsmen ; it assumed the right to regulate 
them. Thus the Statutes of the Guild contain ordinances for 
shoemakers, glovers, skinners and butchers. 

This condition of matters could not long continue without 
some effort being made by the craftsmen to improve their 
condition, and that object could only be effected by organiza- 
tion. The merchant-guild presented itself as a model of the 
required organization, and so suggested the formation of sub- 
ordinate fraternities and combinations. Societies of craftsmen 
were accordingly formed, which afterwards obtained recogni- 
tion from the governing body of the burgh, and sometimes 
from the Crown. But even these societies were exclusive in 
their constitution and aims. They were so many leagues of 
master craftsmen against the encroachments of the merchant 
class; but they dominated in turn over the unfree workman, and 
waged a constant war against the invasion of their own trade 
monopolies from without. It was, in truth, as has been observed 
by Mr. E. W. Robertson, a hard age for the dependant classes 
wherever they were, and the ‘bondman in burgh’ may at 
times have cast many a wistful glance towards the blue hills 
in the distance. Monopoly and exclusive dealing were only in 
accordance with the spirit and policy of the age; and must 
inevitably have arisen in every quarter, when it was enacted 
that every sale and purchase should be made ‘in port,’ and 
in the presence of witnesses chosen ‘in burgh, .an enact- 
ment ‘ which must, of course, have concentrated all the traffic 
of the district connected with the burgh in the hands of the 
resident population.’ 

Of the crafts and occupations prosecuted in the burghs at 
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the time under consideration, the old laws and forms of pro- 
cedure mention bakers, brewers, (male and female), fleshers, 
millers, fishers, tanners, skinners, shoemakers, dyers of cloth, 
maltsters, wine taverners, tailors, saddlers, and woolcombers, 
That there were many others cannot be doubted. The 
memorials of London and London life in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, mention ropers or ropemakers, 
ironmongers, nailmakers, armourers, and a great variety of 
others, including many the names of which are now forgotten. 
In addition to these, however, evidence exists in the records of 
Scottish burghs, that Seals of Cause were granted by the magis- 
trates and councils incorporating or regulating hat makers, 
wrights, masons, weavers, hammermen, (including black- 
miths), goldsmiths, lorymers, cutlers, bucklemakers, ar- 
mourers, fleshers, coopers, walkers and shearers, bonnet- 
makers, surgeons and barbers, candlemakers, bakers, tailors, 
skinners, and furriers. No more interesting chapter in the 
history of our old towns could be written than that which 
would describe the gradual development of those various crafts, 
notwithstanding the hostility they had to encounter from the 
mercantile classes, as that took form in the legislation of 
parliaments and town councils, their incorporation by means of 
seals of cause granted by the magistrates, the constitution of 
these subordinate incorporations, their struggles to participate 
in the management of the common affairs of the burgh, and 
the steps by which they laboriously gained their object. But 
these are matters which cannot be entered upon here. 

The limits of this article have already been so far exceeded, 
that it is impossible even to advert to much that is essentially 
connected with the subject. It appears to us, however, that 
an acquaintance with the leading features of the constitution 
of burghs, as we have attempted to refer to them, underlies 
everything like an intelligent survey of town life in medizval 
times. 

A word in conclusion as to the beneficial influence which 
burghs have exercised on the development of the country, 
and as to the obligations of citizenship in the present day. 
At a time when law and order were not established, when 
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the power of the sovereign was restrained and sometimes 
overawed by the power of the feudal nobility, when the 
land was frequently devastated by foreign invasion or torn by 
contending and selfish factions, there were but two institutions 
that could be looked to for protection and security to the arts of 
peace. These were the Church and the Burgh. Of the former it 
can only be said here that, with all its imperfections and short- 
comings, it was in this, as in other countries, the greatest and most 
powerful instrument in the promotion of civilisation, asserting in 
a rude age of brute force and violence the eternal principles of 
justice and mercy, and appealing to laws higher and more sacred 
than those of earth. But next in importance to the Church may 
be placed the Burghs. They were associations for the prosecu- 
tion of trade and commerce, to which security and protection— 
born of law and order—were indispensable. They had strength, 
for all defensive purposes, in their combination. But they were 
strong also in the possession of rights, acquired it may be by 
prescription, but confirmed and fortified by royal charters and 
parliamentary legislation. Admission to burgess-ship, like ad- 
mission to the Church, emancipated the slave, and gave him and 
his family rights of property and personal rights of the most sub- 
stantial kind. It gave him at once the sense of security which 
self-government confers. Whatever might be the condition of 
the royal courts, or of the courts of regality and barony, the bur- 
gess could always claim to be tried by magistrates of his own 
election—responsible to the burgesses, and bound to administer 
justice, not according to any arbitrary rules, but in conformity 
with a well-defined system of jurisprudence. Trade and com- 
merce were exclusively in the hands of the burgess class, and to 
the burgess of energy and talent the way was open to wealth and 
influence, and to a position among the landed class. Under such 
circumstances, the trade of the country grew, and relations were 
established with the great commercial cities of the continent. 
Thus the Scottish merchant became acquainted with the products, 
the people, and the institutions of other countries, and the know- 
ledge and experience which he thus acquired were speedily com- 
municated to his countrymen. ‘The wealth derived from mercan- 
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tile enterprise gradually percolated through and enriched the 
kingdom. All these influences, conjoined with those derived 
from the settlement in the Scottish burghs of skilled merchants 
and craftsmen from abroad, served to elevate the standard of 
intelligence in the towns. Burghs became the homes of 
such education and culture as were then known, and it is to the 
honour of the descendants of the burgesses of the times to which 
reference has been made, that they founded and fostered schools 
and universities. That the old burgesses were intolerant and 
exclusive in the assertion of their commercial and trading 
monopolies, is true. But the principles of free trade were not 
understood in their days any more than the principles on 
which toleration of opinion now rests, and we must judge 
institutions as we judge men, according to the light and know- 
ledge of the period in which they existed. The system of self- 
government which obtained in burghs from the earliest times 
was also a means of incalculable advantage in educating the bur- 
gesses, and eventually the people at large, for political action ; 
and to the broadening, widening, elevating influence of such 
education we may attribute, in no inconsiderable degree, the 
popular reception of the principles of the Reformation, with 
all the material, intellectual, and religious advantages which 
have followed. Our greatest statesmen, therefore, are the first 
to recognise the obligations under which we lie to muni- 
cipal institutions. The times have greatly changed since 
burghs were first settled and consolidated. But the municipal 
institutions of the present day are still safeguards of popular 
liberty, and whatever tends to lessen their influence, or weaken 
their hold on the allegiance of the people, cannot fail to be 
permanently injurious to the country. In the old times the 
merchant and the trader whose wealth and intelligence placed him 
in the foremost ranks of his fellows, deemed it an honour as well 
as a duty, to take his share in the management of the local affairs 
of his burgh. The same necessity exists still. The interests 
which our great municipal corporations in the present day 
represent and administer, are larger and more important than they 
ever were before, and it is to be hoped that, as in. times past our 
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merchant princes and men of acknowledged position and 
experience devoted themselves to civic affairs, so their successors 
in time to come will show that there is no decadence in public 
spirit, but that the sentiments of duty and of patriotism are 
sufficient to ensure that every one shall recognise the obligations 
of burghal life, and bear his fair share of its duties and 
responsibilities. 








Art. IV.—ARCH ZOLOGY IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


1. Archeological and Historical Collections Relating to the 
Counties of Ayr and Wigton. Vols. I., IL, III, IV. Edin- 
burgh, 1878-1881. 


2. Ancient Scottish Lake- Dwellings, or Crannogs, with Supplemen- 
tary Chapter on Remains of Lake-Dwellings in England. 
By Ropert Munro, M.A., M.D., &c. Edinburgh, 1882. 


HE antiquaries of Ayr and Wigton have set an example 
which deserves to be followed in every other county in 
Scotland. Having, in the year 1877, formed themselves into 
a society for the purpose of preserving ‘some records of the 
various pre-historic and medieval remains of antiquity,’ in 
their two counties, they have since carried on their work with 
admirable spirit and success. One or two attempts have been 
made to publish ‘Collections’ relating to other of the Scottish 
shires, and invaluable services have been rendered to the study 
of antiquity by the publications, among others, of the Bannatyne 
and Maitland Clubs, and by those of the Society of Antiqu- 
aries of Scotland; but so far as we are aware, no other society 
of a precisely similar nature exists in the country. A proposal 
to form one for the County of Renfrew has, we hear, been 
recently mooted, but any definite steps towards its formation 
have not, we believe, as yet been taken. We are glad to 
learn, however, that the antiquities of this important county 
are not in the meantime to be neglected, and that consider- 
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able preparations have already been made for the publication 
of a series of volumes illustrative of them, somewhat after the 
plan of those of the Ayr and Wigton Association. This is 
well; but we are disposed to think that a work like this 
should not be left to private effort. It is a work in which the 
public have, or ought to have, the greatest interest, and one, 
too, which, in order to be successfully carried on in all its 
branches, ought to be supported from the local private purse. 
Publishers, moreover, cannot, and ought not to be expected to 
superintend the researches and excavations which are requisite 
for the unearthing of the many and valuable remains of anti- 
quity which the county unquestionably contains. This is, 
properly speaking, the work of a society of skilled antiquaries, 
and ought to be carried on by means of funds provided for the 
purpose by private liberality. That the institution of such 
societies throughout the country would be of immense service, 
need hardly be said. The very least they could do would be 
to preserve and describe such monuments and remains of anti- 
quity as are already known, and which, unless means be at 
once taken for their preservation, will speedily be swept away. 

That the members of the Ayr and Wigton Archeological 
Association have a large and interesting field before them, and 
that they are quite alive to the fact, is manifest from the 
following words of the Rev. Geo. Wilson, the Honorary Secre- 
tary for Wigtonshire, respecting the antiquities of his own 
county :— 


‘ Comparatively little,’ he says, ‘has yet been done in the way of publish- 
ing detailed descriptions of these antiquities. The latelamented Dr. John 
Stuart made a noble beginning on the subject of our lake-dwellings in his 
account of the Crannogs in Dowalton Loch. . . . Some notices have 
been published of implements of stone and bronze, of stone cists, and of 
some of the standing-stones. But no detailed account, and in many cases 
no account at all, has yet been published of many monuments of antiquity, 
which are very remarkable. There are cairns worthy of detailed descrip- 
tion, and there is one in particular which seems to be quite unique in 
structure. There are standing-stones not yet described in any book. In 
the Rhinns, Glenluce, and Mochrum alone, there are about fifty ancient 
forts. Some of the most interesting of these are not marked in the Ordin- 
ance Survey large scale maps, and no plan or drawing of any of them has 
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yet been published, so far as I know. The same remark applies to our 
numerous hut-circles, and to the sites of several ancient towns or villages, 
some of which are fortified. Not one of the many caves on our rocky sea- 
coast has been searched to ascertain if it contains any pre-historic relics, 
and if so, whether they are deposited in successive layers. The excavation 
of the Borness Cave, near Kirkcudbright, shows that much may possibly 
be found in some of them. . . . There are shell-heaps on or near the 
sea-shore, worth examining. There are also curious mounds of a horse- 
shoe form, which I have only seen in Glenluce, and which have not been 
noticed in other districts. My note-book contains details on most of 
these subjects, but I find it difficult to prepare accurate plans and 
drawings.’ * 

The County of Ayr offers an equally promising field of dis- 
covery, and when further examined will undoubtedly yield 
still more numerous and interesting relics of its ancient inha- 
bitants, and will in all probability enable the local archeologists 
to throw yet more abundant light on the manners and customs 
of those dim shadows of the past, the Brythonic, Goidelic, and 
Ivernian tribes by which it was once peopled. 

So far as they have gone, the publications of the Ayr and 
Wigton Archeological Association are excellent, and reflect 
the greatest credit on all concerned in their production. The 
wood engravings with which they are profusely illustrated are 
especially deserving of notice, being among the finest we have 
seen ; while the historical documents now brought together, 
or published for the first time, are at once curious, instructive, 
and valuable. 

The contents of the other volume whose title we have placed 
at the head of this article had already appeared in successive 
volumes of the Archeological and Historical Collections, and 
their publication in their present handy and accessible form is 
another instance of the public spirit by which the Association 
is animated. To his original reports, Dr. Munro has here 
wisely added a resumé of the observations made by previous 
writers and explorers, and has thus given to the public a com- 
plete compendium of all that is actually known of ancient 
British lake-dwellings up to the present time. Of-the way in 
which he has performed his work, it is needless to speak. His 





* Archeological and Historical Collections Relating to the Counties of Ayr 
and Wigton. Vol. I., pp. 1-2. 
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volume is a monument of painstaking and enlightened research 
in one of the most difficult and fascinating branches of archeeo- 
logical study. 

Our intention, however, is less to criticise these volumes 
than to give some account of their valuable and interesting 
contents. Their ecclesiastical and historical contents we must 
for the present pass over, and confine ourselves to those which 
may be termed pre-historic. 

Of the River-drift hunters or Cave-men no remains seem as yet 
to have been found either in Ayrshire or in Wigtonshire. Stone 
implements have been met with in abundance, but none of 
them, so far as we can learn, can with certainty be referred to 
an earlier age than the neolithic. Further research may 
result in the discovery of such as can be referred to the earlier 
period ; but as yet none of the river valleys of the two counties 
have been systematically examined, and, with a single excep- 
tion, none of their caves or rock-shelters have. The exception 
is the Hunterston rock-shelter, situated on the coast of Ayr- 
shire, in the parish of West Kilbride; and, though less rich in 
deposits than many similar dwellings examined in England and 
on the Continent, it is not. without interest. About twenty- 
seven feet in length, up to within fifteen feet of its inner ex- 
tremity, it is about six feet high, and as many broad. When 
examined by Mr. Cochran-Patrick, the earth in the inner por- 
tion was very wet, and though showing traces of shells, bone, 
and charcoal, nothing sufficiently perfect to determine what it 
had originally been was found. 


‘The outer portion was quite dry, and was excavated down to the level 
of the rock, an average depth of six feet. Three floors were distinctly 
visible in the section. The highest was at an average depth of eighteen 
inches from the present surface, the second about twelve inches below the 
first, and the lowest about nine inches below the second. In each of these 
floors there appeared in the section, first, layers of sea-shells (chiefly 
whelk with a few cockle and mussel shells), then grey and red ashes, and 
then the ordinary trodden sand, till the floor below was reached. 

‘ The bones were chiefly found amongst the ash deposit, though a few 
were found among the shells. . . . The only other objects which were 
found were—(1) a bone article, now deposited in the Museum, found at 
the level of the second floor ; and (2) two stone objects, one of flint, found 
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immediately above the lower floor, and another, apparently of slate, which 
was picked up amongst the debris thrown out, and the original position of 
which is uncertain. Besides these some specimens of slag and portions of 
broken pottery were also found. The pottery is of two sorts : one a coarse 
reddish kind without any glaze, the other thinner and better made, with 
a green glaze.’* 

The bones were for the most part those of the pig, ox, sheep, 
and deer. These were found at all the levels. Chiefly, if not 
exclusively, between the upper and second floor were found 
the bones of a horse; and between the second and third floor 
those of a dog. Bones belonging to a goat were also found, 
but their original position was not noticed. The sheep bones 
were peculiar, and according to Professor Clelland, who 
examined and reported on them, must have belonged to an 
animal which, while quite as tall as the ordinary black-faced 
sheep of modern Scotland, was ‘very greatly more slender 
both in body and limb,’ and even ‘almost deer-like.’ The re- 
mains of the ox belong to a small variety of the Bos longifrons, 
a fragment of the back of the shaft of a tibia found beneath 
the lowest floor exactly corresponding with a small tibia ob- 
tained from the crannog of Lochlee. As to the remains of the 
deer, Professor Clelland remarks :— 

‘ There is every possibility that a number of them belonged to the red- 
deer, and there are only two little bits of skull and three chips of horn 
to found the suggestion of the presence of rein-deeron. The rein-deer 
skull is noted for variability. The chips of horn are very small to found on. 
They are all three smooth and grooved, and one of them with a small pro- 
jection sloping up from the side of the plane of flattening, but so as not to 
lie in that plane. They are not from the fallow-deer, and the question is 
whether they are from an upper tyne of a red-deer rubbed perfectly smooth 
or from a rein-deer. I cannot find any example in the red-deer of a pro- 
jection from a tyne in the same fashion as occurs in one of these fragments, 
nor such uniform smoothness of surface so completely like the smoothness 
of the rein-deer horn ; yet I should like further evidence before pronounc- 


ing a decided opinion.’ t 

It is to be regretted that further evidence on this somewhat 
important point was not obtained, as similar hesitancy marks 
the report on some of the fragments of horn found in the 


crannog of Lochlee. 





* Collections, ii., 89, et seq. + Loc. cit. 
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In the English and Continental caves and rock-shelters already 
referred to, there are distinct traces of the paleolithic man 
together with the remains of the grisly bear, wolf, common fox, 
bison, reindeer, Irish elk, horse, woolly rhinoceros, mammoth, &c. 
But so far as it goes, the evidence from the Hunterston rock- 
shelter, with the possible exception of the fragments of deer’s 
horn, would seem to prove that it was not inhabited till a much 
later period, and that its occupants were in a higher state of 
civilization, being in possession of domesticated animals and 
acquainted with the art of making pottery. Who they were, 
however, whether Brythons, Goidels, Ivernians, or the members 
of some other tribe or race, there is nothing to show. 

Much the most successful efforts of our Western Archeologists 
have been made in connexion with their lacustrine settlements. 
Their discoveries in this direction are of the greatest interest, and 
throw considerable light on the condition and inhabitants of the 
country during a comparatively remote period. The typical 
lake-dwelling has never been better described than by Herodotus 
in his account of the Peonians of Lake Prasias. ‘Their man- 
ner of living,’ he says, ‘is the following :—Platforms supported 
on tall piles stand in the middle of the lake, which are approached 
from the land by a single narrow bridge. At the first, the piles 
which bear up the platforms were fixed in their places by the 
whole body of the citizens, but since that time the custom which 
has prevailed about fixing them is this :—they are brought from 
a hill called Orbélus, and every man drives in three for each wife 
that he marries. Now the men have all many wives apiece, and 
this is the way they live. Each has his own hut, wherein he 
dwells, upon one of the platforms, and each has also a trap-door 
giving access to the lake beneath; and their wont is to tie their 
baby-children by the foot with a string, to save them from rolling 
into the water.’* Dwellings similar to these are still met with in 
South America, in Western and Central Africa, in Borneo and other 
of the East Indian Islands, while the great majority of the now 
celebrated Swiss lake-dwellings were built after exactly the same 
plan. Here and there, however, and chiefly in the smaller lakes, 





* Hist. v, 16. 
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there are found among them, examples of a somewhat different 
mode of construction. The platform, instead of being wholly 
supported on piles, has a broader and more solid foundation, 
consisting of layers of logs and branches piled up from 
the bottom of the lake, and kept together by uprights penetrat- 
ing the whole mass at various intervals and mortised into split oak 
trees lying in the soft mud beneath. One of these ‘fascine- 
dwellings’ as they are called in order to distinguish them from 
the more regular ‘ pile-dwelling, has been admirably described 
by Dr. Keller, and for this and a reason which will shortly appear, 
we shall here transcribe his words :— 

‘As the Lake of Fuschl is so near the Mondsee (Austria) it may be 
included in this notice ; and it is somewhat singular, that here are found 
decided proofs of a “‘fascine”’ lake-dwelling, in many respects similar to 
several found in Switzerland. This little lake and its banks are rich in fish 
and game. On the west side of the hill, where the former archiepiscopal 
hunting-lodge stood, there is a small bay with an island evidently made by 
human hands. It is nearly circular, about fifty paces in diameter, and is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow ditch or canal, now nearly 
filled up with moss and marsh plants. The island is covered first with a 
thick layer of peat-moss and heather, beneath which lies a mass of 
branches, chiefly of the mountain pine and the dwarf birch. The island is 
very little raised above the water, and must have been very liable to be 
overflowed. The foundation appears to consist of boughs of pine-trees, 
with their branches turned inwards. Small piles are driven in to keep 
them together, and, on the side of the lake, a number of stronger piles, or 
the remains of them, may be seen, amongst which lies a quantity of woody 
débris.’* 

Very similar in construction to this are the Irish and Scottish 
Crannogs. Their existence in Scotland has been known for a 
considerable period; but it was not till after the discovery of 
the lake-dwellings in Switzerland was made known, that public 
attention was directed to them. ‘It was then found,’ as Dr. 
Munro remarks, ‘ that early historic reference to island forts, and 
some incidental notices of the exposure of buried islands 
artificially formed of wood and stone, &c., during the drainage of 
lochs and marshes in the last and early part of this century, had 
been entirely overlooked.’ The merit of first correctly inter- 





* Lake-dwellings. 2nd Edition, p. 597. 
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preting their significance, and of directing the attention of 
antiquaries to them, belongs to Dr. Joseph Robertson, who read 
a paper on the subject, before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, at their meeting, on the 14th of December, 1857. 
Since then the remains of ancient lake-dwellings have been 
recognised in almost every part of the country ; in the Counties 
of Bute, Renfrew, Kirkcudbright, Argyle, Ross, Aberdeen, 
Inverness ; in Lochs Lomond, Lochy, Boghall, Spinnie, Ran- 
noch, Banchory ; and in many other places. 

The first carefully examined in the two counties under notice, 
were the crannogs in Loch Dowalton, in Wigtonshire. These 
were first described by Lord Lovaine in a paper which he read 
before the British Association, at its meeting, in 1863. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. John Stuart, Secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries, was able, owing to a greater drainage of the lake, 
to examine them more minutely. From the paper he read 
before the Society of Antiquaries, we take the following descrip- 
tion of the largest of the crannogs, a description which, with 
slight modifications, may stand for the rest of the group :— 


* Lord Percy succeeded in reaching it in a boat, in 1863. It appeared to 
him to be three feet below the level of the other islands, and, from several 
depressions on its surface, to have sunk. The progress of excavation was, 
however, soon checked by the oozing in of the water. On the south side 
of the island great pains had been taken to secure the structure ; heavy 
slabs of oak, five feet long, two feet wide, and two inches thick, were laid 
one upon another in a sloping direction, bolted together by stakes, 
inserted in mortises of eight inches by ten inches in size, and 
connected by square pieces of timber three feet eight inches in length. 
The surface of the island was of stones, resting on a mass of compressed 
brushwood, below which were branches and stems of small trees, mostly 
hazel and birch, mingled with stones, apparently for compressing the moss. 
Below this were layers of brushwood, fern, and heather, intermingled with 
stones and soil, the whole resting on a bed of fern three or four feet in 
thickness. The mass was pinned together by piles driven into the bottom 
of the loch, some of which went through holes in the horizontal logs. I 
noticed some of these flat beams of great size and length, (one of them 
twelve feet long,) with three mortise holes in the length, seven inches 
square. A thick plant of oak of about six feet in length had grooves on 
its two edges, as if forsomething toslidein. This island measured twenty- 
three yards across, and was surrounded by many rows of piles, some of 
which had the ends cut square over, as if by several strokes of a small 
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there are found among them, examples of a somewhat different 
mode of construction. The platform, instead of being wholly 
supported on piles, has a broader and more solid foundation, 
consisting of layers of logs and branches piled up from 
the bottom of the lake, and kept together by uprights penetrat- 
ing the whole mass at various intervals and mortised into split oak 
trees lying in the soft mud beneath. One of these ‘fascine- 
dwellings’ as they are called in order to distinguish them from 
the more regular ‘ pile-dwelling,’ has been admirably described 
by Dr. Keller, and for this and a reason which will shortly appear, 
we shall here transcribe his words :— 

‘As the Lake of Fuschl is so near the Mondsee (Austria) it may be 
included in this notice ; and it is somewhat singular, that here are found 
decided proofs of a “‘fascine”’ lake-dwelling, in many respects similar to 
several found in Switzerland. This little lake and its banks are rich in fish 
and game. On the west side of the hill, where the former archiepiscopal 
hunting-lodge stood, there is a small bay with an island evidently made by 
human hands. It is nearly circular, about fifty paces in diameter, and is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow ditch or canal, now nearly 
filled up with moss and marsh plants. The island is covered first with a 
thick layer of peat-moss and heather, beneath which lies a mass of 
branches, chiefly of the mountain pine and the dwarf birch. The island is 
very little raised above the water, and must have been very liable to be 
overflowed. The foundation appears to consist of boughs of pine-trees, 
with their branches turned inwards. Small piles are driven in to keep 
them together, and, on the side of the lake, a number of stronger piles, or 
the remains of them, may be seen, amongst which lies a quantity of woody 
débris.’* 

Very similar in construction to this are the Irish and Scottish 
Crannogs. Their existence in Scotland has been known for a 
considerable period; but it was not till after the discovery of 
the lake-dwellings in Switzerland was made known, that public 
attention was directed to them. ‘It was then found,’ as Dr. 
Munro remarks, ‘ that early historic reference to island forts, and 
some incidental notices of the exposure of buried islands 
artificially formed of wood and stone, &c., during the drainage of 
lochs and marshes in the last and early part of this century, had 
been entirely overlooked.’ The merit of first correctly inter- 
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preting their significance, and of directing the attention of 
antiquaries to them, belongs to Dr. Joseph Robertson, who read 
a paper on the subject, before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, at their meeting, on the 14th of December, 1857. 
Since then the remains of ancient lake-dwellings have been 
recognised in almost every part of the country ; in the Counties 
of Bute, Renfrew, Kirkcudbright, Argyle, Ross, Aberdeen, 
Inverness; in Lochs Lomond, Lochy, Boghall, Spinnie, Ran- 
noch, Banchory ; and in many other places. 

The first carefully examined in the two counties under notice, 
were the crannogs in Loch Dowalton, in Wigtonshire. These 
were first described by Lord Lovaine in a paper which he read 
before the British Association, at its meeting, in 1863. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. John Stuart, Secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries, was able, owing to a greater drainage of the lake, 
to examine them more minutely. From the paper he read 
before the Society of Antiquaries, we take the following descrip- 
tion of the largest of the crannogs, a description which, with 
slight modifications, may stand for the rest of the group :— 


* Lord Percy succeeded in reaching it in a boat, in 1863. It appeared to 
him to be three feet below the level of the other islands, and, from several 
depressions on its surface, to have sunk. The progress of excavation was, 
however, soon checked by the oozing in of the water. On the south side 
of the island great pains had been taken to secure the structure ; heavy 
slabs of oak, five feet long, two feet wide, and two inches thick, were laid 
one upon another in a sloping direction, bolted together by stakes, 
inserted in mortises of eight inches by ten inches in size, and 
connected by square pieces of timber three feet eight inches in length. 
The surface of the island was of stones, resting on a mass of compressed 
brushwood, below which were branches and stems of small trees, mostly 
hazel and birch, mingled with stones, apparently for compressing the moss. 
Below this were layers of brushwood, fern, and heather, intermingled with 
stones and soil, the whole resting on a bed of fern three or four feet in 
thickness. The mass was pinned together by piles driven into the bottom 
of the loch, some of which went through holes in the horizontal logs. I 
noticed some of these flat beams of great size and length, (one of them 
twelve feet long,) with three mortise holes in the length, seven inches 
square. A thick plant of oak of about six feet in length had grooves on 
its two edges, as if for something toslidein. This island measured twenty- 
three yards across, and was surrounded by many rows of piles, some of 
which had the ends cut square over, as if by several strokes of a small 
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hatchet. Vestiges of branches were observed interlaced in the beams of 
the hurdles. On the north-east side, and under the superstructure of the 
island (hurdles and planks), a canoe was found, made of a single tree of 
oak. It was twenty-one feet in length, three feet ten inches across over 
all near the stern, which was square. Its depth’at the stern was seventeen 
inches, or, including the back-board which closed the stern, twenty inches. 
The stern was formed by a plank inserted in a groove on each side, with a 
back-board pegged on above it. The part containing the grooves was left 
very thick. There were two thole-pins on each side, inserted in squared 
holes in the solid, which was left to receive them, and wedged in with 
small bits of wood. One thwart of fir or willow remained. A plank or 
wash-board projecting a few inches over the edge, ran round the canoe. 
It rested on the top, and was fastened with pegs into the solid. 

‘On one spot a few flat stones were placed as if for a hearth. The best 
sauce-pan was found between this island and the shore, a small circular 
brooch of bronze, four whet-stones, two iron hammers, and some lumps of 
iron slag, were found on the island. A third iron hammer was found near it. 

‘The original depth from the surface of the island to the bottom was 
probably from six to seven feet ; but the structure was much dilapidated 
before I saw it.’* 

Among the relics found in this group, besides those already 
mentioned, were beads of coloured glass, an armlet of the same 
material covered with a yellow enamel, the teeth of swine and 
oxen, a crucible, a bronze ring, a penannular brooch, portion of 
a leather shoe, measuring seven inches in length, and three and 
a half inches in its greatest breadth, nearly covered with orna- 
mental stamped patterns, and a circular brooch or ornamental 
mounting of bronze, ornamented with trumpet-shaped spaces, 
probably once filled with enamel, and measuring about two inches 
in diameter. The ‘best sauce-pan’ is a somewhat remarkable 
relic, and bears evidence of considerable workmanship. It is 
made of yellowish coloured bronze. On the handle, which 
springs from the upper edge, and at its extremity has a circular 
opening, are stamped the letters CIPIPOLIEIL The bottom 
of the pot is ornamented with five projecting rings, and 
measures in diameter six inches. Across the mouth the 
measurement is eight inches. The inside seems to be coated 
with tin, and has a series of incised lines at various distances. 
The vessel is ornamented on the outside opposite to the 


* Proceedings Soc. Antig. Scot. Vol. VI., quo. by Dr. Munro, pp. 40-41. 
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handle, with a human face in relief, surrounded by a moveable 
ring, which could be used in lifting the pot.* 

In the Dowalton Loch no fewer than about ten crannogs 
were counted, and from a paper contributed to the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1871, on the Crannogs and 
Lake-Dwellings in Wigtonshire, by the Rev. Geo. Wilson of 
Glenluce, it would appear as if the whole of the lakes in this 
locality had at one time been literally studded with them. In 
Ayrshire they seem to have been not less numerous. One of 
them, in the Loch of Kilbirnie, has been graphically described 
by Mr. Love in the ninth volume of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and as it presents some 
structural features different from those already noticed, it may 
not be out of place to describe it here. Its position was at the 
upper end, and near the north-west corner of the loch, 
Originally it was of a circular shape, and rose some two or 
four feet above the ordinary level of the water. Its surface 
was overlaid or paved with stones to a depth of from one to 
two feet, and in parts bore distinct evidence of the action of 
fire. 

‘ These stones are to be held as the uppermost artificial stratum. The next 
in descent was a layer of large coarse water-borne gravel mixed with finer 
sand, which was of the depth of from eighteen inches to two feet. The 
third layer was brushwood, boughs of trees, among which the hazel 
predominated, ferns, etc., etc., but the whole was so compressed as not to 
manifest a greater depth than about six inches. The fourth layer was 
beams or logs of wood, some of which were nearly two feet in diameter, 
although the greater number was less. These seemed laid down horizontally, 
and so as to cross or intersect each other, similar to a raft of wood ; some 
of them showed that they had been mortised or checked into each other, 
or into vertical piles, and that the tenons when inserted had been fastened 
by wooden pins, and in one or two instances by large iron nails. 

‘ The whole of this wood work, however, when exposed, was in a greatly 
disturbed and loosened condition from the movement and upheaval of the 
structure ; and, in consequence, what space in depth these cross-beams 
occupied was not ascertainable. Then the fifth and lowest stratum was 
the underlying mud, which was fine, pure, and free of stones, and not at 
all like boulder clay. Besides, there was manifested as having been 
planted on the surface, one if not more wooden structures, houses or huts 
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they might be, small in size, and one of which at least was in the form of 
a parallelogram, having been constructed of small round posts of wood 
used in forming the sides and ends. How it had been roofed did not ap- 
pear. There were seen also bits of bone, as those of birds, as well as a few 
teeth, similar to those of the cow or ox. 

‘Then as regards the margin of this island, it appeared to have been 
palisaded ; at least this was the case on its north-east side—that which 
only was visible. The piles used for this purpose were apparently of oak, 
and not great in girth ; they were driven down into the mud bank as the 
foundation ; and on these, as well as upon the beams, the cutting of an 
edged tool, not a saw, was quite distinct. Within these vertically-placed 
piles, and resting on the surface, stones, it is said, were placed, which 
was the case more certainly around the whole margin. It is also said that 
stones were even placed outside of these piles, in a row, and on the very 
margin ; but it is only probable that outwith this row there had been an 
outer course of piles, by means of which the stones were kept in position, 
but which from weathering had gone into complete decay. 

‘ It is known that this island was approachable by means of a kind of stone 
causeway which led from the north-west margin ofthelake. According to the 
report of those who saw it often, it was only of the breadth of two or three 
feet, and was nevervisible above the water of the loch, which on either side is 
said to have been six or seven feet in depth. It is not said that this cause- 
way was protected or fortified in any way by piling. It was near the south 
end of this causeway, along the north-east margin of the island, that in 
1868 several canoes or boats, as many it was believed as four, in a less or 
more entire condition, were discovered.’* 


The first of the crannogs examined by the Ayr and Wigton 
Archeological Association was that of Lochlee, on the farm of 
Lochlee, near Tarbolton. The spot on which it stood is a 
hollow scooped out of the glacial drift, at an elevation of about 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea, and was artifici- 
ally drained some forty years ago. The crannog was near the 
outlet of the lake, and distant from the nearest land, which lay 
on the south shore, about seventy-five yards. Fora long time 
no one seems to have supposed that the island, ‘ which became 
visible in the summer time, and formed a safe habitation for 
gulls and other sea-birds during the breeding season,’ had ever 
been inhabited by man. While living at Lochlee farm as 
ploughman to his father, Burns must have seen it frequent- 
ly. No tradition as to its former use or character seems 
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to have survived respecting it. The first to surmise its 
real character was Mr. James Brown, a provision merchant in 
Tarbolton. After vainly suggesting to a gentleman in Ayr 
that an inquiry should be made respecting it, he wrote to Mr. 
Joseph Anderson, of the National Museum, Edinburgh, now so 
well and deservedly known by his admirable Rhind Lectures, 
Recognising the importance of the information he had received, 
Mr. Anderson at once communicated with Mr. Cochran-Patrick, 
M.P., one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Ayr and Wigton 
Archeological Association, by whom the matter was im- 
mediately taken up, and permission having been obtained 
from the Duke of Portland’s factor, it was arranged that exca- 
vations should be forthwith commenced, in order to ascertain 
more precisely the structure of what to all appearance was 
simply ‘a grassy knoll, drier, firmer, and slightly more elevated 
than the surrounding field.’ A small canoe hollowed out of a 
single trunk of oak, which the workmen engaged in drainage 
operations had in the meantime dug up out of the moss 
originally forming the bottom of the lake, was regarded as a 
good omen, and seemed to arouse the curiosity of workmen 
and antiquaries alike. 

The excavations which were made are described by Dr. 
Munro in great detail, but, though extremely interesting, can- 
not here be given. All we can do is to give the principal re- 
sults. The grassy knoll was found to be a huge circular plat- 
form, about twenty-five yards in diameter, built up of layer 
upon layer of trees and planks from what was once the bottom 
of the lake, and resting upon a layer of hazel brushwood. 
The wood used was chiefly birch and oak. Round the outer 
edge of the platform, and securely mortised above and below 
into horizontal planks, was a circle of upright piles. To a 
depth of four feet from the surface the layers were composed 
of rudely split planks, but beneath were the rough round 
trunks of the trees with the bark still adhering, and the branches 
hewn off as if with a hatchet. In the centre of the platform 
was a rectangular space about thirty-nine feet square, having 
its sides nearly facing the cardinal points, and a flooring of 
thick oak beams like railway sleepers. Nearly in the centre of 
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this, but a little to its northern side, were found no fewer than 
four fire-places or hearths, slightly oval in shape, and neatly 
constructed of flat stones of various sizes, and about an inch 
and a half thick. Each hearth was surrounded with a raised 
rim also formed of flat stones, but uniformly selected and set 
on edge. The first was found at a depth of rather less than a 
foot below the surface of the mound. The second was eighteen 
inches lower, and partly beneath the first. The third was 
eighteen inches below the second, and the fourth sixteen 
inches lower still. Each pavement or hearth rested on a bed 
of fine clay, which in the case of the three upper ones rested 
on turf lying on the ashes which had accumulated on the 
hearth beneath. Measuring from the surface of the log-pave- 
ment, towards the north side of which these fire-places were 
found, the solid mass of wood-work composing the platform 
was nine feet ten inches deep. On the west side of the crannog 
were dug out the remains of an old worn-out canoe, which had evi- 
dently been utilised in its construction in place of a prepared log. 
On the north-east and north-westsides of the platform were found 
dense masses of wood-work, consisting mostly of young trees 
and branches of birch, mixed up with stakes and logs in the 
greatest confusion, and apparently intended as .a protective 
barrier. On the south-east side, and running in towards the 
opposite shore, were found the remains of a submerged gang- 
way, formed for the most part of piles. Surrounding the cen- 
tral log-pavement on the top of the crannog, and just touching 
the four corners of the pavement, a complete circle of upright 
oaken piles was traced. All were joined together by trans- 
verse beams, and render it more than probable that the central 
log-pavement had at one time been surrounded by a circular 
platform of wood, presenting a breastwork some three feet 
high, except at its southern side, where no traces of the 
raised horizontal beams were found, and where also the up- 
rights were mostly formed of thick boards. Within this circu- 
lar platform, and to the south-east and south-west corners of 
the log-pavement it enclosed, were the remains of what 
appeared to have been the partitions or walls of a dwelling. 
On all sides, except where interrupted by the gangway, there 
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was distinct evidence that the crannog had originally been 
surrounded by one or more rows of wooden palisades firmly 
secured together and to the central mass. 

The excavations which led to these important discoveries, 
were made in the years 1878-79. The execution of them was, 
as Dr. Munro remarks, ‘a work of many weeks of great toil and 
labour, and of much and varied comment by outsiders.’ On the 
whole, however, it does not seem to have aroused much local 
interest. One or two visits to the crannog sufficed, we are told, 
to satisfy the curiosity of most of those who went to seeit. By 
many the idea that the remains of a human dwelling could be 
found there was derided, and according to one the crannog was 
nothing more than the remains of an old whisky still. 

Subsequently the Ayr and Wigton Archeological As- 
sociation undertook the examination of the Lochspouts, 
Barhapple and Buston crannogs. Of these the most important 
was the last. It stood in a rich meadow, once the bed of a 
lake of considerable size, called Loch Buston, and situated about 
half-way between Stewarton and Kilmaurs, in the County of 
Ayr. Within the recollection of the present generation this 
area was a mossy bog in summer, and a sheet of water in winter, 
while the mound formed by the crannog was known as the Swan 
Knowe, in consequence of the number of wild swans which 
formerly frequented it. When the bog was being reclaimed 
some thirteen cart loads of timber were removed from the Knowe, 
but no one seems to have had any suspicions as to its real 
character. One did, indeed, remark, ‘there maun hae been 
dwallers here at ae time ;’ but the popular theory respecting it, 
remained unshaken. ‘It’s juist a timmer hoose ane o’ the auld 
Earls put up to shoot deuks,’ said the farmer on whose fields it 
stood, when the suggestion was made to him that it was in all 
probability a crannog similar to that which had recently been 
discovered at Lochlee. The excavations had not proceeded far 
however, when this long-cherished theory was given up. The 
general features of the crannog, which was then discovered, 
resembled very closely those of the one at Lochlee. There was 
the same platform of layers of planks, branches and trunks of 
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trees, the same outer circle or circles of palisades, the same under- 
water gangway, the same log-pavement, and the same circular 
breast-work surrounding it. Several fire-places were also found, 
one where smelting had evidently been going on, but regularly 
paved hearths as in Lochlee were nowhere seen. The traces of 
the hut or dwelling, however, were here more distinct, the door 
posts, &c., being found, but no conclusive evidence as to whether 
the platform originally contained one or more dwellings. Not 
more than twelve yards to the north of the crannog a large 
canoe in a tolerably good state of preservation, and bearing signs 
that it had been mended more than once, was found. 

As will readily be supposed, the crannogs and their ‘ refuse- 
beds’ were carefully searched for relics. The result was that 
they were found in great abundance and variety. Among them 
were stone hammers, heating-stones, whet-stones, polished celts, 
quern stones, flint flakes ; bowls, plates, ladles, mallets, hoes, 
pins, and paddles of wood ; needles, awls, chisels, and combs of 
bone; bronze fibulae, pins, &c.; iron axes, chisels, knives; a 
gold finger-ring, two plates of the same metal, which seem to 
have formed the shell of a forged coin; a ring of cannel coal; 
a bronze bridle-bit, two crucibles, and portions of a third; several 
jet ornaments; glass beads and fragments of pottery and leather. 
Besides these, were found the bones of the sheep, ox, pig, red 
and roe deer, and the tusks of a wild boar. So far as we can 
learn, however, no human remains have as yet been found in any 
of the crannogs. 

The numerous questions which all these varied and interest- 
ing discoveries suggest, can here be only glanced at. First of 
all comes the question, By whom or when were these crannogs 
built? The fact that large iron nails were, in at least two 
instances, used in the construction of the Kilbirnie crannog, 
proves pretty conclusively that its builders belonged to what 
is usually termed the iron age, and to a period in that age 
when iron was comparatively plentiful. As to the rest, how- 
ever, those in which iron was not so used, this, as yet appar- 
ently isolated instance, proves nothing. And again, admitting 
that the inhabitants of the Swiss lake-dwellings were Celts, it by 
no means follows that the Celts were the first to construct 
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these dwellings, or were the only tribes that used them. It is 
quite as probable that they only adopted them, and that the 
inventors of these singular dwellings belonged to those non- 
Aryan tribes who preceded them in their advance towards the 
West. Such, in fact, seems to be the clear teaching of the 
evidence to hand. Dr. Munro assumes that the builders of the 
crannogs he has done so much to bring to light, were un- 
doubtedly Celts. We are not so sure that he is right. They 
may have been their builders, and they may not. have been. 
There is little, and probably absolutely nothing, to show that 
they were. It seems to us much more probable that the 
original builders belonged to the Ivernian, or, at least, to the 
non-Aryan tribes of the neolithic age, who were pressed 
further and further to the west and north of Britain, by the 
successive Celtic immigrations, and who, as we know, were in 
possession of most of the country between the Clyde and the 
Solway Frith, both before and after the Roman invasion. 
The presence of stone and bone implements in the crannogs 
would seem to support this conclusion. On the other hand, 
the presence of bronze and iron proves nothing to the con- 
trary, as it is quite probable, and, in fact, only natural to 
suppose, that the Ivernian or non-Aryan tribes would not be 
slow to avail themselves, as far as they could, of the superior 
civilization of their Celtic neighbours, though continually or 
for the most part at war with them. 

But whoever they were, the builders of these ancient Scottish 
crannogs possessed no little patience, knowledge, and skill. 
Dr. Munro by no means overstates their case when he says :— 
‘To construct in ten or twelve feet of water, virtually floating 
over an unfathomable quagmire, a solid compact island, with 
a circular area of 100 feet or more, and capable of enduring 
for centuries as a retreat for men and animals, would, I dare- 
say, be the means of eliciting from many an engineer of the 
present, a more frequent manifestation of the proverbial 
symptom of a puzzled Scotchman, than from these early brothers 
of the craft—the crannog builders.’ Their way of going to work 
seems to have been as follows :—The spot, generally a shal- 
low or some more or less sudden rise in the bottom of the lake, 
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having been chosen, a thick bed of brushwood and branches was 
floated over it. On this a circular raft of trunks of trees was 
formed, and upon it additional layers of logs and brushwood, 
together with stones and gravel were heaped till the whole mass 
grounded. As this process went on, upright piles of oak of the 
requisite length were inserted into holes preparedin the horizontal 
logs, which were here and there pinned together with stout 
oaken pegs. Here and there, too, and at various levels oak beams 
were laid right across the raft, mortised into each other, and 
secured to the surrounding piles. When sufficiently above the 
water-line, the top of the island was covered with a pavement 
of oak beams, and mortised beams were laid over the tops of 
the encircling piles. By an elaborate arrangement of beams 
and stones, the sides of the island were made to slope, so as to 
give greater breadth at the base than at the top. Around the 
surface of the island a rough breastwork was then constructed, 
and within or attached to this the hut or huts were raised. Fre- 
quently a submerged gangway was laid from the crannog to the 
nearest shore, by means of which secret access could be ob- 
tained to the island without the use of a canoe; and the whole 
was finished by the erection of one or more lines of enclosing 
palisades.* ‘ Bearing in mind,’ says Dr. Munro, ‘ that all these 
structures were solidly put together without nails or bolts, and 
that the gangways which have remained permanently fixed to 
the present time had neither joint nor mortise, we may fear- 
lessly challenge modern science to produce better results under 
these or indeed any circumstances.’ 

That these singular and indeed remarkable constructions 
were used as permanent and not as occasional dwellings, we 
do not doubt. The opinion has been advanced that they were 
used mainly as summer retreats and as places of occasional 
refuge, on the ground chiefly that, where a crannog is found, 
a fort is usually found on some neighbouring hill-top. We 
cannot now enter upon a discussion of this opinion, but it 
seems to us wholly untenable. The probability is that in the 
fort and in the crannog we have the dwellings and strongholds 
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of two distinct races: in the fort of the Celts, and in the cran- 
nog of the neolithic tribes who preceded them. That the 
Celts used the crannogs, there can probably be no doubt; nor 
can there be that the crannogs have had many occupants. 
That of Lochlee seems to have been abandoned and re-occu- 
pied no fewer than three times, with considerable periods 
intervening. The fact that the lowermost of the hearths was 
found some three feet below the surface of the log-pavement 
would seem to point to the subsidence or submergence of the 
structure, and to its subsequent discovery and’ re-occupation ; 
while the discovery of stone, bronze, and iron implements in 
all the crannogs points to the fact that they were the dwelling- 
places of many generations, the history of perhaps the greater 
number of which has still to be written. 








Art. V.—AGNOSTICISM. 


HERE have been two extreme opinions in the history of 
Christendom regarding the limits of human knowledge— 
Gnosticism and Agnosticism. The former is the scientific creed 
of the second Christian century ; the latter is the scientific ten- 
dency of the nineteenth. The Gnostics are the men who know; 
the Agnostics are the men who do not know. Gnosticism says : 
Man has or may have a faculty by which he can know the 
Infinite ; he has only to shut his eyes upon the outer world, and 
to entrance himself in a reverie of mystic contemplation, and 
there will enter into his soul experiences beyond human experi- 
ence—thoughts which transcend all earthly ideas—the waves of 
a life which never flowed from the rivers of time. Agnosticism 
says: Man has no faculty for the knowledge of the Infinite. 
Not only is he unable to know the Infinite, he is incapable of 
knowing any finite thing outside the range of experience. All 
his ideas have entered through the five gates of the senses, and 
he can have no conception of any idea which claims to have 
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entered by another gate. All his efforts to escape from himself 
are vain; all his vaunted success in these efforts is but delusion. 
The vision of God which he sees is but his own shadow; the 
sight of heaven which he beholds is but his own dream. His 
moments of ecstacy, his flights of rapture, his seasons of high 
communion with things not seen and eternal, his experience of a 
peace that passeth understanding and of. a love that passeth 
knowledge, are each and all but different reflections of his own 
countenance. The mirror of his fancy can reflect nothing but 
the face of him who holds it, for all his knowledge has been given 
by the world, and therefore no part of his knowledge can pos- 
sibly transcend the world ; his religion can never be verified. 
Each of these views has in its day been regarded as a heresy. 
In the second century the heretics were the men who professed 
to know; in the nineteenth century the heretics are the men who 
profess not to know. The second century was an age of faith, 
and therefore it was a heresy to claim sight; the nineteenth 
century is an age of reason, and therefore it is a heresy to declare 
that one does not see. It is not, however, from the theological 
standpoint, much less from the standpoint of an odium theologicum, 
that we wish to discuss this question ; we desire to look at it in 
its purely scientific aspect. We would like to exclude from our 
examination all reference to possible consequences. We have 
nothing to do with consequences in the investigation of truth. 
Consequences belong to the sphere of morality, and in that sphere 
they fall to be considered, but they have no place whatever in a 
search for knowledge. He who inquires as to the solution of a 
natural problem must inquire with humble mind; in that lies 
his only safety, his only chance of success. If he would learn of 
nature, he must sit at the feet of nature without condition. He. 
must dismiss from his mind all preconceived opinions not derived 
from nature herself. He must abandon, for the time at least, 
all theological prejudice. He must refuse to ask, What will 
happen if this de so? he must simply ask, What is the fact? 
He must be animated by no bias either favourable or adverse. 
He must reserve his judgment until nature has stated her cause. 
Such is the spirit in which we intend to conduct this inquiry. It 
is a problem of human nature ; therefore to human nature shall 
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we go. It isa question addressed to experience ; therefore to ex- 
perience shall we appeal. It is a dispute concerning the limits 
of the field of Man ; we can only decide the cause by examining 
the boundaries of the field. 

What, then, is the question between Gnosticism and Agnostic- 
ism? Put into the shortest compass, it may be expressed thus: 
Gnosticism says, We have a faculty which transcends the natural 
reason, and therefore we have a knowledge of the supernatural ; 
Agnosticism says, We have no faculty which transcends the 
natural reason, and therefore we lave no knowledge of the super- 
natural ; we have only a sense of mystery—a consciousness that 
we do not know. Now, we would call attention to the fact that 
these two schools of thought, widely diverse as they are in their 
modes of thinking, are yet in their fundamental position at one. 
They both take it for granted that there can be no knowledge of 
the supernatural if there be no faculty which transcends the 
natural reason. Gnosticism allows to man a vision of things 
above the world, because it finds in man an organ of perception 
which looks beyond the limits of earthly experience. Agnosticism 
denies to man a vision of things beyond the world, just because 
it cannot find in him any organ of perception which has ever per- 
ceived things beyond the range of earthly experience. On what- 
ever points they differ, these two are agreed on this one thing— 
that our knowledge of anything beyond the order of nature must 
depend on our possession of a faculty which transcends the order 
of nature. So little doubt has either of them as to the truth of 
this position, that each of them treats it as an axiom. 

If it be so, we should, for our part, have no doubt whatever as 
to what view were the more scientific—should have no hesitation 
whatever in giving our adhesion to the doctrine of Agnosticism ; 
for we believe that a supernatural revelation, communicated to 
human nature through a wholly supernatural channel, is the 
nearest approach which human language can furnish to a direct con- 
tradiction in terms. But is it so? Is this position, which by the 
Gnostic and the Agnostic alike is assumed as an axiom, able to 
be verified in experience? Is it the case that our knowledge of 
an existence transcending the present order of nature must de- 
pend upon our possession of a faculty transcending the limits of 
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time? What if it should be found that the limits of time are 
themselves the source of our knowledge of the supernatural ? 
What if it should be seen that the natural reason which the 
Gnostic seeks to suppress by a mystical reason is itself the root of 
all the mysticism and all the supernaturalism which exist in the 
heart of man? What, in short, if Agnosticism itself; and uncon- 
sciously to itself, should be proved to have been all along that 
wellspring from which has flowed the faith of man? It is a 
strange paradox, but truth often lies in a paradox. In any case, 
there is here presented to us an alternative differing essentially 
from either Gnosticism or Agnosticism—an alternative which in 
some sense touches the boundaries of both, but which in no way 
is capable of being incorporated with either. With Gnosticism 
it claims a knowledge of something higher than the seen and tem- 
poral; with Agnosticism it professes to seek no faculties but those 
which nature has given. It asks from nature herself an explana- 
tion and a vindication of man’s supernatural knowledge. Let us 
try whether nature can answer this demand. 

And let us begin by taking our stand on common ground—on 
ground which Gnostic and Agnostic will alike accept. The man 
who calls himself an Agnostic admits as freely as his opponent 
that, when he inquires by the light of nature into the origin of 
this universe, he experiences a sense of mystery. Here then is a 
starting-point which may eventually lead to an important goal. 
Before we go a step further, we must ask, What is this sense of 
mystery? The Agnostic will at once answer, It is the conscious- 
ness that we do not know. Doubtless it is this; but is it nothing 
more? Is the sense of mystery simply identical with the feeling 
of ignorance? Ask a man how the phenomenon of life began, 
he will answer, I do not know; ask him if any rain will fall to- 
morrow, he will answer again, I do not know. Here are in the 
same individual two cases of ignorance, but who does not see that 
they are altogether unlike? There is something in the one which 
is not found in the other, and that something is the sense of 
mystery. The ignorance of the fact in to-morrow’s weather is a 
pure and simple negation, but it is not accompanied by any sense 
of mystery; we accept complacently the connection that we do 
not know. The ignorance of the origin of life is a very different 
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state of mind. It is not a mere negation ; it is a sense of posi- 
tive wonder—of wonder amounting to pain. It is a:conscious- 
ness of ignorance which is not accepted complacently. The 
mind has reached a barred gate by which it refuses to be barred. 
It strives again and again to break down, or at least break 
through, the limit which blocks the progress of its researches ;_ it 
strives ever in vain, but it never admits itself to be vanquished. 
The difference between the two cases is indeed marked and un- 
mistakable, and is indicated by the very use of everyday lan- 
guage ; we talk of the ignorance of to-morrow, but we speak of 
the mystery of life. 

Now, the question is, Where does this difference lie ? Why 
is it that there is a sense of mystery attaching to our ignorance 
of the origin of life which does not for a moment attach to our 
ignorance of the prospective fall of rain-drops? The secret lies 
here. My inability to tell whether rain will or will not fall to- 
morrow does not proceed from any intellectual difficulty ; it is a 
simple case of uncertainty. Either result seems equally intel- 
ligible and equally according to aw. But when a man asks, 
How did life begin? his inability to answer the question pro- 
ceeds from a very different cause; it proceeds from the fact that 
every conceivable answer seems to violate a law of nature. Turn 
where he will in the solution of this problem, he is dogged by 
the shadow of the supernatural. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the shadow of the supernatural only follows the be- 
lievers in a religion ; it follows all men without distinction and 
without exception. No form of belief, no form of unbelief, 
escapes the vision of the supernatural. . It belongs alike to the 
Christian and to the opponent of Christianity—to the worshipper 
of a God and to the man who calls himself an atheist. If aman, 
by adopting the creed of Agnosticism, could free himself in any 
sense from the idea of something beyond the limits of nature, 
there might be some ground for the notion that Agnosticism has 
fewer difficulties than Theology. But, in truth, Agnosticism 
escapes nothing by refusing to be theological ; it has all the dif- 
ficulties of Theology, and special ones of its own. Agnosticism 
is itself the product of a sense of mystery, and the sense of mys- 
tery arises from the fact that the mind sees somewhere an inter- 
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ruption of the existing order of things. Let us tty to make this 
clear. 

The Agnostic, in his ereed at least, refuses to come to any de- 
cision on the conflicting theories regarding the origin of life. He 
is quite well aware, however, that the possible theories reduce 
themselves to four. We must either hold, first, that life has 
existed from all eternity; or, second, that it has come into the 
world spontaneonsly ; or, third, that it has flowed from mechani- 
cal evolution ; or, fourth, that it has resulted from the contact 
of a higher spiritual intelligence. Other foundation can no man 
lay than one or other of these, and in one or other of these the 
solution of the problem must lie. Yet every one of these in- 
volves a sense of mystery—a mystery which arises not from any 
mere feeling of ignorance, but from the direct vision of an in- 
terrupted law. The Agnostic may say, and even think, that if 
he could only ignore the last alternative—that of a higher intel- 
ligence—he would avoid the necessity of going outside of nature 
to seek a cause for nature. He may think that, if he could 
only adopt one of the three first hypotheses—the eternal exist- 
ence of life, the spontaneous generation of life, or the mechani- 
cal evolution of life—he would be free from the need of looking 
beyond the machine for an explanation of the machine’s construc- 
tion. He would not be free from thatmeed ; he would be in the 
very heart of it. Let him select any one of these theories—let 
him say that life never began, let him say that it came into the 
world spontaneously, let him say that it has been gradually 
evolved by the combinations of material forces—the result in 
each case will be precisely the same. It will be that very result 
which he is most anxious to avoid, and to avoid which he has 
ignored the last alternative. In flying from Scylla he will fall 
into Charybdis. In avoiding the idea of God with a view to 
escape a cause outside of nature, he will be driven by nature her- 
self outside her own boundaries, and forced to seek a cause in 
that supernatural world which he shunned. His very Agnostic- 
ism will become a protest against the adequacy of ‘nature to ex- 
plain the existence of nature, and the first step in the ladder of 
his knowledge will be found to be that very sense of ignorance 
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which has impelled him to confess,‘I do not know.’ Let us 
take one by one these so-called natural alternatives. 

And let us begin with that theory which seeks to avoid the 
difficulty by postulating the eternity of life. It refuses to go 
back to any beginning whatsoever. It sees now in existence a 
series of links by which life is propagated from parents to off- 
spring, and it sees no reason why the series should not have been 
eternal. It is not the object of this paper to give such a reason, 
nor is it any part of our province to show that the theory in 
question is untenable. But what we have to insist on is, that 
whether true or false, whether possible or impossible, it is at all 
events a theory built upon faith, i.e, upon belief in the super- 
natural. For let us distinctly understand what is this theory of 
the eternity of life. It is nothing less than the belief in the 
existence of a chain in which there is no first link—in other 
words, it is the conviction that a series of beings, not one of 
which has any ground of existence within itself, has yet, without 
any origin and without any superintendence, existed from all 
eternity. It is, of course, quite possible to hold that life has 
existed from eternity as an emanation of the Deity. That is a 
very different theory ; it is a theory which really seeks an origin 
for life, and finds that origin in God. It is quite conceivable 
that life may have existed from all time as an eternal effect of 
the power of God, but in this case the cause of life is the power 
of God, and not the existence from eternity. We are here con- 
sidering the purely naturalistic alternatives—the alternatives 
to which a man goes in order to avoid the supernatural. And, 
from this point of view, we say that the theory in question does 
not avoid the supernatural; it plunges the man back into the 
sea from which he had emerged. No single life comes into the 
world by its own power; that is admitted on all hands. Each 
link in the chain is therefore flependent on some previous one ; 
how can the series of links depend upon nothing? The first 
link by supposition does not exist ; on what principle then does 
the chain exist? It must be on a supernatural principle, for 
there is no place for it in nature. It is not merely that such a 
theory fails to assign a first cause for things; it fails to assign 
any cause either first or last. The existence of the most deve- 
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loped man is, on this principle, as much without origin as the 
existence of the most primitive form, and for this reason—that 
the develcped man and the primitive form are alike the links of 
a chain which has no first link, and therefore no natural right to 
exist at all. Every being in the series is an individual miracle 
—a violation of the law of cause and effect. In the attempt to 
keep within the chain of nature we are compelled to break away 
from that chain, and to assume an order of things different from 
the order of science. We are compelled to construct a system 
which no more resembles the teaching of our present experience 
than the visions of fairyland resemble the life of common day, 
and our effort to admit none but physical causes has ended in 
our denying to physical causes even their legitimate measure of 
power. This view is essentially supernatural. 

What shall we say then of the second alternative—that which 
explains life by the doctrine of spontaneous generation? It has 
this much in advantage of the previous view—that it seeks a 
first link for the chain, but it says that the first link came of its 
own accord—i.e., by chance. We are asked to believe that, amid 
a myriad of strokes thrown out blindly and at random, nature 
one auspicious day hit on the living germ, and, as it were by a 
freak of fortune, life began to be! We shall not discuss the 
theory ; our object is investigative, not apologetic. But what 
we want to point out is this, that, whether true or false, the 
theory has failed to do that which it was designed to do. It 
would never have been devised at any time but for the hope of 
getting rid of the supernatural. It has, on the ‘contrary, in- 
creased to an enormous degree the demand on human credulity. 
It is an enforcement with redoubled emphasis, and a repetition 
with intensified difficulties, of that old doctrine which science be- 
lieved herself to have surmounted—the creation out of nothing. 
The doctrine of the spontaneous origin of life was devised to 
avoid the necessity of calling in the aid of a power beyond 
nature; and what has been the result? It has made nature 
herself supernatural. It has given to nature for a single day a 
power she never possessed before, and which in all the ages of 
history she has never possessed again—the power to create intel- 
ligence out of her own unintelligence. The startling feature of 
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the theory is not its rationalism, it is the demand it makes on 
faith. No theist, no polytheist, no believer in miraculous pro- 
vidences, ever manifested such a blind devotion to the super- 
natural. It may require faith to believe that a higher Intel- 
ligence had to intervene for the production of life in this planet, 
but it needs a faith ten thousand times stronger to admit that the 
power which produced life on this planet was not intelligence at 
all. Prof. Huxley himself calls this admission an act of faith, and 
on a question such as this there is no higher authority. If 
science, in the person of her ablest modern representative, de- 
clares that the doctrine of spontaneous.generation can be justi- 
fied only by faith, and not by law—if a school of thought whose 
professed aim is to extend as far as possible the limits of the 
physical should yet have professed its inability to find within the 
physical the strength adequate to a creative mandate—the con- 
clusion to which we are drawn is direct and inevitable. We are 
forced, whether we will or no, outside the limits of nature into 
a supernatural region where the present laws of nature are 
powerless. We may throw ourselves for intellectual refuge into 
the arms of a superior Intelligence, or we may ascribe to nature 
herself the power which men seek in that Intelligence. In either 
case the issue is the same. We are compelled by experience to 
look beyond experience. We are forced by the very limits of 
nature to contemplate a nature of things which is unlimited. 
We are impelled by the sense of our own boundaries—if you will 
have it, by the very sense of our own Agnosticism—to postulate 
the existence of something beyond our knowledge and beyond 
ourselves. That something, whatever it be, is for us the super- 
natural, 

We have already more than half anticipated the third of the 
natural alternatives—that which we have called mechanical 
evolution. It may be held along with the foregoing view, but it 
sometimes takes a modified form. Spontaneous generation is the 
rise of life without parentage; mechanical evolution is, strictly 
speaking, the discovery of a parentage for life in the union of 
material forces. This latter theory in its extreme form may be 
thus expressed: There is only one force in nature, and all the 
seeming variety of its forces is but the variation of the one. All 
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seeming varieties can pass into one another. Light may become 
heat, heat may become light; either may become electricity. 
The vital force is not different from light, or heat, or electricity; 
it is only another form of the one central and incomprehensible 
force. There is no more difficulty in light, or heat, or electricity 
passing into life than there is in light, or heat, or electricity 
passing into one another; all are parts of a common unity—all 
are in essence already one. To see the origin of life, we must 
observe the action of the material forces. These forces, by set- 
ting matter in motion, by combining and re-combining, by rend- 
ing old forms and constructing new, by regulating the principles 
of attraction and repulsion between the atoms and molecules 
which compose the universe, at last wrought out an organism fit 
to live, and a world fit to support life. The rest waseasy. Life 
—in its essence already one with the material forces—assumed 
its present aspect when it received its present embodiment, and 
in the meeting of the powers of nature in one organic form there 
was laid the foundation of that living germ which has itself been 
the origin of man. 

Now, let us suppose for a moment that all this were conceded. 
Let us say that the forces of nature without any other aid have 
formed the outward organism. Let us say that, without any 
prevision or intelligence, the organism has been fitted to its en- 
vironment. Let us even say that in the completed organism life 
has arisen naturally as one of the forms of light, and heat, and 
electricity. We shall then have only touched the shore of that 
sea which no ship has ever essayed to traverse. When we have 
disposed of the phenomenon of life, our troubles are only begin- 
ning, for it is then we have to encounter the mystery of all mys- 


teries—the phenomenon of consciousness. It is the sense of the ~ 


changeless in the mutable. In the existence of every man who 
watches the transmutations of his bodily form, the averment is 
literally true, that in the midst of life we are in death. The 
organism in which we were born is not the organism in which we 
now dwell. Not one atom is left of that material structure 
which was by supposition the origin of our consciousness. The 
elements have all passed away, and made room for other elements 
—we have been unclothed and clothed upon anew. Yet through 
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all this material transition—this flux and reflux—this vanishing 
of the old and replacement by the new—man’s sense of identity 
never wavers. The component parts of his old body—the com- 
ponent forces of his old physical nature—have been dissipated 
into new combinations; but his consciousness, that evidence of a 
changeless life, is unbroken still. We might say of it, in adap- 
tation of the words of an ancient poet, ‘ They perish, but thou 
remainest; they all shall wax old as a garment, but thou art the 
same.’ If it be so, the question lies on the very surface, and it 
is this, Can that whose nature it is to be changeless be the result 
of that whose essence is mutability? Can that which only exists 
in the act of passing away be the parent of that whose very de- 
finition is continuity? If it can, on what evidence are we to be- 
lieve it? Shall we appeal to the facts of present experience ? 
These, by the admission of science herself, are all adverse to the 
belief. No man of the present day would admit for a moment 
the natural possibility of a resurrection from the dead—that is 
to say, no man of the present day would admit the possibility 
that a union of the old material forces might bring back to him 
the lost object of his love. Why is this? If material forces 
once originated this conscious personality, why do not bereaved 
men lift up their heads in the hope that they may originate it 
again? It is because they and all men know that, if the forces 
of nature ever had such a power, it must have been before the 
birth of human experience. It is the received doctrine of science 
that in all the ages of history no life has been produced except 
by life. On what evidence are we to believe that in the age pre- 
ceding history the power to create life existed in matter? There 
can only be one evidence for such a view—the testimony of 


faith ; to this issue again we come. He who believes that ma- 


terial nature once possessed a power which she does not now pos- 
sess, believes that material nature was herself once supernatural. 
He appeals from science to a state of things of which science 
knows nothing—from the order of experience to an order that 
transcends experience—from the laws of the existing universe to 
the laws of an universe which eye hath not seen and which heart 
has not conceived. We do not say whether in such a sphere such 
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an appeal is or is not legitimate ; that is a question to be settled 
by the apologist alone. But the point on which we insist is, 
that, whether true or false, right or wrong, it is an appeal to the 
supernatural. It is a confession that the laws of the material 
universe cannot account for their own origin, and an effort to 
find their origin in the supposition of laws which at first were 
supernatural. 

Let us now see where we stand in this inquiry. If the fore- 
going observations be just—and we do not see how they can be 
controverted—there will follow a very important inference: that 
we do not need a supernatural faculty to give us a knowledge of 
the supernatural. The Gnostic took it for granted that, without 
such a faculty, an evidence of the supernatural was impossible ; 
and the Agnostic, in all other respects his opponent, is in this at 
one with him. In the view of both alike, we can only perceive 
a life beyond nature by getting ourselves outside the limits of 
nature. But, if the view we have taken be a true one, it is the 
sense of a limit itself which gives the idea of the supernatural. 
If we have rightly interpreted the most ordinary facts of human 
nature, our conception of a law transcending the present law is 
derived from the very limitations of our being. It is not the 
product of moments of ecstacy in which the human soul fancies 
it has emancipated itself from the trammels of earthly things. 
It is, on the contrary, the result of these trammels. It comes 
from the consciousness that we are not free—that we are hemmed 
in by barriers on every side—that we are obstructed by boun- 
daries which we cannot pass. No doubt, the very desire to pass 
them implies the existence in man of something transcendental, 
but that something is not a faculty of the soul—it is the soul it- 
self. In the very act of recognising the limits of nature, man 
proves himself to be larger than those limits.) The moment I 
have recognised that a barred gate is barred, I have already in 
thought seen beyond it, for the very conception of a bar is the 
notion of something which protects the other side. To know 
that J do not know is already some point of knowledge. The 
sense of ignorance is the first stage of ignorance dispelled. 
When a man says he does not know the charm of music, he ad- 
mits the existence of the unknown charm ; he learns it by seeing 
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a limit which is to him impassable, but over which others can 
leap. Here is a positive fact wrapped up in a seemingly 
negative statement. If you doubt it, you have only to con- 
sider what the pure negation would have been. [If all men from 
the beginning had been destitute of the sense of music, no man 
would have known his ignorance of that sense, for no man would 
have conceived the possibility of its existence. There would be 
the want of a sense of limit; the gate and the bar would alike be 
inconceivable. This would be ignorance proper—ignorance un- - 
‘conscious of itself. But when a man says he has no ear for 
‘music, the case is very different; it is no longer an absolute ig- 
norance, it is a positive knowledge of ignorance—in other words, 
a knowledge that there is something to be known. It is the con- 
viction that there is in the world a thought which he himself does 
not possess, aud a power to reach that thought which does not 
exist in him. This is ignorance, if you will, but it is not the ig- 
norance of the man born blind; it is the ignorance of the man 
who has got sufficient light to know that he does not see. It is 
precisely this amount of light which leads man in nature; he 
sees darkness over. all the problems of his own existence. He 
asks, Whence is this sense of mystery? If the laws of. matter 
have made him, there ought to be no mystery about it ; the prin- 
ciple of casuality in nature should be able at once to explain his 
origin. But nature can explain nothing. No beginning can be 
suggested without seeming to violate her laws; no denial of a 
beginning can be thought of without contradicting her leading 
principles. Turn where he will, he finds in himself something 
larger than the things around him—something capable of con- 
taining them, and therefore incapable of being contained by 
them. He sees in the forms and forces of matter no power that 
can explain his power—no life adequate to account for his life. 
His ignorance of himself comes from his very study of nature. 
His sense of mystery is not the survival of an age of unscientific 
culture ; it is the direct and immediate result of the culture of 
science. It is because the laws of nature have been rigidly de- 
fined that he is able to mark their boundaries, and it is because 
he knows their boundaries that he finds himself to be more than 
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they. His knowledge of the limits of nature has forced him into 
faith in the supernatural. 
¥ Wearrive then at this conclusion: If it should be found that 
there is in the human soul no transcendental faculty such as the 
Gnostic claims—if it should be found that, as the Agnostic holds, 
we are hemmed in on every side by the limits of our experience— 
it would not by any means follow that we have no ground for re- 
ligious belief, for it is just in the sense of these limits that our 
evidence of the supernatural is seen. It is just by arriving at a 
knowledge of those chains that bind us that we learn the irre- 
pressible desire to break through the chains, and read in that de- 
sire the proof that we are higher than our environment. It is 
from experience, and not outside experience, that man has derived 
his knowledge of an invisible world; the powers that have taught 
him to look beyond himself are the normal powers of his own soul. 
And we cannot but remark how much more satisfactory is this 
revelation than the transcendental revelation of the Gnostics. 
What was it that the men of the second century professed to have 
reached by their transcendental faculty? A life outside of time ? 
What kind of life was this? It was blank negation! It was the 
absence of form—the absence of colour—the absence of per- 
sonality—the absence of thought itself! The faculty which 
transcended experience had no right to reveal the things of ex- 
perience; it was bound to seek the Infinite, and to seek the Infi- 
nite was to seek the void. To transcend my experience is to 
transcend myself, and to transcend myself is to be annihilated. 
Such was the goal of Gnosticism. Had it been reached, it would 
have been to him who attained it the death of worship as of life 
itself. The Infinite as such cannot be the object of our- religious 
reverence. The Infinite is the boundless, and the boundless can- 
not be figured by any soul; to think it would be to destroy it. 
But, when I turn from these barren abstractions to that life of 
nature in which we live and move, I find a basis for religion at 
once more certain and more clear. I am no longer called to go 
out of myself in order to discover a presence which men name the 
Infinite. I reach something less than the Infinite, but more com- 
mensurate with my own nature—the supernatural. And I reach 
it, not by rising out of self, but by the very study of self. I 
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reach it by touching the prison-house that binds me, and finding 
in the touch that it is a prison-house. In those bars that resist 
me I learn that I am bound; in my effort to overcome their re- 
sistance I learn that I have a right to be free. It is the know- 
ledge of nature that is the basis for my faith in the supernatural ; 
it is through the study of the known that I learn the presence of 
the unknown. Mysticism is no longer, as with the Gnostic, the 
beginning of knowledge, but it is still the end of it. We seek not 
any more to fly from physical nature in order to bury ourselves 
in the life of the Infinite ; we come to physical nature as the very 
necessity of our being. Yet, sitting at the feet of this prosaic 
monitor, we shall get back our poetry, our reverence, our faith, 
and the marvel which men sought in the flight from visible things 
shall at last be found again in their service and in their science. 








Art. VI.—THE FUTURE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


E have in a previous paper considered the present condition 
of the Highlands, and endeavoured partially to account 
for it, and we now desire to point out how the normal progress of 
the country towards a more satisfactory condition of prosperity is 
to be facilitated, without any unnecessary subversive measures. 
When money was scarce and distance serious no doubt the 
most natural and easiest mode of utilising the vast tracts of the 
north—as of Australia—was the introduction of sheep and sheep 
capitalists; while when money became plentiful and sport fash- 
ionable, it was equally natural for sporting or impoverished land- 
lords to foster deer preserves. But the rail is a distance-devourer, 
so that it is no longer a ‘far cry to Loch Awe,’ but only a Sabbath 
day’s journey; while public opinion is equally rapid in its progress, 
and the thousands of clear-headed, energetic visitors from the 
south have commenced by asking why these wilds are untenanted 
by their natural inhabitants; and are now proceeding to declare, in 
no uncertain tones, that, as burghers of many toiling cities, their 
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fellow men claim more of their sympathy than the stag of ten in 
the corry. 

We will not discuss the deserving character of those upon whom 
this sympathy is expended, nor ask whether laziness has partially 
permitted their birth-right to slip through their fingers, or if it 
has been stolen from them. Enough that the belief is strong 
that the Highlands are in hands that have not of late done their 
duty by them, and that it is high time stronger hands and less 
onesided intelligencies were exercising some controlling iufluence 
over them; nor are we so full of sentiment as to care greatly 
whether the native or the stranger utilise and populate the land, 
so long as we are satisfied that the native and the land alike get 
justice. 

It may not perhaps be anticipated that the wild and barren 
portions of the country, however beautiful and romantic, will be 
utilised economically and commercially while important resources 
are still undeveloped in the richer lowlands; and yet life has fre- 
quently a tendency to display itself vigorously at the extremities 
of a constitution with a good circulation, to the neglect of portions 
nearer the heart. It is therefore by no means unreasonable, judging 
from analogy, to expect a rush of financial blood to the north, more 
especially if it is thought that there is scope for monied Teutons 
to reap rich harvests neglected by the dreamy, poverty-stricken, 
or oppressed Celts? But even calculating that local enterprize, 
with occasional external stimuli, should alone grapple with their 
industrial development, we may safely calculate that a magnetic 
disturbance is passing north, of such a vigorous character that the 
present social molecules will be disturbed and re-arranged. 
Nothing but good need ultimately be the outcome of such a com- 
motion, and the marked attention at present directed to the 
Highlands is of itself matter for the keenest satisfaction. 

It appears to us to be almost a reason for regret that we are 
unable to pose as a colony, and start a great Highland, as we 
would a Colonial, loan, thereby absorbing some of the supera- 
bundant wealth of England, accumulating in hands without the 
skill and judgment to apply it advantageously. We are daily 
told that this, that, and the other enterprize will not pay to con- 
duct, because we are not satisfied with less than 5 or 6 per cent. 
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for our money, and not to be tempted with less than 10 per cent. 
plus a rotten security! Could the north have absorbed some of 
the thousand million sterling absolutely lost in foreign loans 
within a limited period, we think the country, the capitalists, and 
the people would all have benefited by the development of our 
resources, even although we had only been able to pay 1 per cent. 
thereon. But in fact there is ample scope in the north for the 
employment of a vast amount of capital in legitimate enterprizes, 
which would return liberal percentages if wisely conducted, and 
whose origination and organisation would introduce and develop 
social and economic changes of the most beneficial character. 

The first thing desirable is to have the country opened up to 
new industries and new ideas, and to introduce that capital so 
constantly scoffed at by penniless adventurers and comfortable 
dreamers, who would support themselves with talk and the people 
with sentiment. Not until opportunity be given for the growth 
of a working class by fostering something to work at, will idle 
tongues stirred by empty stomachs be stilled, or drowned in the 
sound of hurrying feet and busy hands. It is not our intention 
to enter specially into the crofter question, which must ultimately 
be settled by the national tribunal along with the claims of other 
agricultural tenantry; but the grievances and troubles of the 
cottar class may be summed up in the statement, that they have 
not enough to do, and consequently not enough nourishing food to 
eat. Such a statement made about our own people at home, 
where, too, undeveloped resources are awaiting the labour along- 
side, does not say much for our wise conduct in substantially 
aiding every impecunious and misgoverned state that can place a 
loan on our markets, often with funds drawn from the very dis- 
tricts that are gasping for capital. 

The greatest lever in the modern movement in the Highlands 
is the railway, and we quite agree with those who hold that this 
is only in its initial stage. The net work that has been laid over 
the Lowlands at enormous cost, can be, and ought to be, spread 
through the Highlands at a minimum of expenditure, and in this 
we must sooner or later take a lesson from our American cousins, 
if not from common sense. Those who are best qualif-1 to judge 


are strongly of opinion that our antiquated notions of what a rail- 
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way ought to be, whether for the environs of London or the heart 
of the hills, must be radically changed, and the necessities of 
position and surroundings duly considered, ere demands are made 
upon the originators wholly incommensurate with any possible 
results. If American lines through great stretches of uninhabited 
and almost uninhabitable lands had required a double line of 
fencing, almost equal to the cost of the permanent way, and 
numerous crossings totalling the cost of the viaducts and bridges, 
most of them would never have been constructed. 

Now, what we especially desire to inculcate is, that the nation’s 
money is freely expended in opening up lines through the barren 
lands of many foreign countries, although the Spanish proverb, 
‘money like oil sticks to all the hands through which it passes,” 
is amply exemplified in these cases; and yet it is doled out in 
niggardly fashion towards schemes that are honestly fostered by 
reliable men, to the immediate employment of their own 
countrymen, the improvement of the comfort and welfare 
of their own surroundings, and the eventual enrichment and 
advancement of their own land. There seems to be a strange 
fascination in foreign adventure to the average English mind, 
and if it would but come to look upon the wilder regions of Scot- 
land as a foreign land, mayhap its purse strings would be loosened, 
and the required capital would be forthcoming to open up districts. 
isolated at present by wild hills and wilder waters. 

As an example of what we look for, let us take the Island of 
Lewis, whose peaceful, amiable and hardy, if also thriftless and 
somewhat lazy, sons are forced unhappily to lean on the charity 
of the South to-day. The crofter population has multiplied to 
such an extent that it has become practically in many respects a 
cottar one, only to be supported by extraneous funds brought from 
their own or the mainland fisheries. Without the refuse from 
their fisheries the crofts that encircle the seaboard would be 
unable to raise the crops they do, and the voluminous statements. 
as to what might be done by dividing the greater farms and 
central lands into crofts, will be valued according as the reader 
desires to see a few decent farm-houses and a handful of industri- 
ous farmers, or a swarm of pig-styes and a good-humoured, 
lounging, dissatisfied army of pseudo-husbandmen. For agri- 
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culture in the Lews must always be most subsidiary, and a pas- 
toral race demands extensive bounds, and cannot properly be 
crowded into townships. But if the opening up of the Long 
Island be gone about boldly and wisely, we do not doubt that the 
population and its natural increase would very soon be self-sup- 
porting, to a degree quite beyond the bounds of possibility under 
present conditions. We observe that the Fishery Board, aided 
by the proprietor, has resolved upon building a secure harbour at 
Ness, and if this be soundly constructed, it will no doubt prove a 
blessing; but why stop at this? Into this harbour will be brought 
daily important supplies of fresh fish, such as would fetch large 
prices in the Southern markets, but they will all be salted and 
dried so as to reduce their value, at considerable extra cost of 
labour and ‘stock.’ It may seem chimerical to many who have 
not given the matter due thought, but a railway from Ness down 
the West Coast to Garynahine, and thence to Stornoway, could 
be constructed at a cost of perhaps little more than £50,000, on 
the principle of the pioneer railways; and at perhaps under 
£200,000, if unfenced and simply constructed. This would mean 
doubling to the fishermen the return for their catch, and would 
put energy and life into the country. Then the line would pass 
down the Western Coast, touching all the fishery ports on the 
way. These western fisheries, conducted in open boats from 
Uige, Carloway, Barvas, &c., are merely touched with the point 
of the finger at present, as for want of suitable large decked craft 
and the skill to handle them, the many rough days of this exposed 
coast are wholly lost to the fishermen; and yet Carloway Bay 
would hold a British fleet in safety, and the fisheries of St. Kilda 
and even Rockall could be readily reached therefrom, were proper 
communication with the South established. Added to these are 
the salmon fisheries, which in certain seasons are of considerable 
value in the west. Altogether only proper boats and skill, with 
the facilities created by a line of rail, are wanted to found another 
and a greater Wick, with a safe and commodious harbour ready, 
on the Atlantic Coast of the Lews. 

At this present moment the fishing industry of Wick is the 
backbone of that branch of the Highland line, and the loss of the 
Stornoway fishing traffic was a vital matter to the Skye Railway, 
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so that such a great industry as is awaiting development on the 
Western Coast of the Long Island, would be amply sufficient to 
return a dividend upon a carefully and economically constructed 
and managed line. We must indeed come to look upon railways 
as our ancestors looked upon roads, and we question if they could 
not be laid over many parts at a very little advance over the cost 
of a good road. 

Happily our proprietors are coming to look upon railways more 
as friends than as enemies, and if they do not aid them to the 
desired extent, they at least no longer offer them tLe resistance 
they formerly did. We do not doubt therefore that railway ex- 
tension will soon become a matter of course through the various 
Highland glens; and now that Glencoe is fairly threatened with 
the advent of Wordsworth’s ‘ birk on the sublime and beautiful,’ 
we can scarcely offer any esthetic objection to its passage 
through minor gorges. The railway may appear to many merely 
a physical and consequently a subsidiary advance, leaving all 
great social questions in abeyance. We cannot think so. The 
advance of the rail means the influx of a gradually growing middle 
class, into which the more industrious and intelligent of the 
cottars and crofters will become absorbed, and the condition of 
things produced by a dissatisfied peasantry who constitute the bulk 
of the inhabitants will be entirely changed, or at least greatly 
modified, when these same agricuiturists form merely a proportion 
of the population. The proprietors also, or wealthy lessees, who 
lord it over extensive stretches of wild land, will not dare act with 
their present occasional autocratic hauteur, when a vigorous, think- 
ing, working, and what is most essential in this very earthy world, 
substantial body of burghers and villagers act as an advance guard 
of progress, and ever present protest against their supremacy. So 
well do the Highland proprietors of to-day know this, that while han- 
kering after the substantial results that follow progress, they dread 
the present injury to their authority and their game preserves of 
unsympathetic and hard-fisted pioneers ; and thus various indus- 
tries, that might and ought to be prospected throughout the 
country, to the increased dissatisfaction of the community, remain 
for the future to develop. 

The more we consider the subject and examine the results of 
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the present condition of the Game Laws, the more we are 
satisfied that deer and deer forests must be legislated upon ere 
the Highlands can make such progress as they are capable of. 
They are justly becoming a source of the keenest irritation to the 
people of the North, and however strongly we sympathise 
personally with the sportsmen, we are bound to acknowledge that 
common justice to the majority of the inhabitants of the country 
demands, that this most tangible grievance should be lessened to 
the utmost. We are the more convinced on this point, as the 
future of the Highlands will be largely dependent upon the 
fostering of a cultivation to which deer are most inimical. For 
we demand as an essential condition of such progress, that 
hundreds of thousands of acres, now scarcely carrying a sheep to 
the half-dozen acres, or a deer to the hundred acres, should be 
once again clothed with a Caledonian Forest. So long as sheep 
and deer abound, such planting is impossible with any prospect of 
success; but so scon as large deer forests are doomed, we shall see 
every proprietor of substance and intelligence, proceeding at once 
to plant millions of young timber trees along our Western and 
Northern seaboard. There unquestionably must be found one 
important industrial source of progress. Not only will a great 
amount of labour be expended in the laying out of such plan- 
tations, but they will demand throughout their existence a supply 
of labour such as ought, at least, to help to absorb the surplus’ 
stock at present found in the country. Were the ‘deer forests 
of the North even very partially turned into real forests, the 
cottars and crofter peasantry of many districts would soon be so 
thoroughly employed, that their dissatisfaction would evaporate in 
their determination to attain greater comfort through greater 
exertions. 

This is no rash assertion. Those who are unacquainted with 
the West and North of Scotland, are amazed when they come for 
the first time upon woods that compare favourably with the 
finest growths of the South. An exposed situation does not at 
all mean unsuitability for the growth of trees. All that is 
wanted throughout most parts of Scotland is protection for the 
first few years, certainly from severe gales, but still more certainly 
from rabbits, sheep, and deer. This given, most of our ordinary 
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trees grow with vigour and rapidity, nourished by the great moisture 
of the mild climate of the West. The case of the Lews has been 
frequently adduced as an evidence that trees will not grow suc- 
cessfully when exposed to the severity of the Atlantic gales. We 
scarcely acknowledge the Lews as a case in point, nor can we look 
upon that country as in any degree an example of success or non- 
success in the utilisation of the land, the people, or the products. 
The trees were never planted in masses except around the castle 
to a moderate extent, where they have also partially succeeded. 
But towards the west, a strip of plantation was placed in the 
teeth of the gales, sloping up a hill-side, and even in this unto- 
ward situation, without proper attention and within hail of the 
half-starved winter stock of red deer, the trees managed to secure 
a foothold, and some to flourish. When we think of the manner 
in which trees are commonly planted, by dabbing them into unpre- 
pared ground, with their roots all crushed into a small hole, in 
place of being spread out and free to secure a foothold, the won- 
der is that the first gale does not destroy the bulk of them; yet, 
throughout the North and West of Scotland, though left to be 
half-devoured by rabbits or deer, and quite untended for 
years, they for the most part grow ultimately and flourish, 
wherever judiciously planted in broad enough masses. 

Some portions of Sutherlandshire, even in the bleak east 
region, have been planted most successfully up to the summits of 
the hills, over which the young trees are beginning to peep and 
give softness to the scenery. Where a wealth of heather is 
present it does not require to be removed, but gives protection from 
the gale to the young plants until they have strength and vigour 
to overtop it, and brave the blast for themselves. 

In many portions of the wilder regions of Ross-shire and 
Sutherlandshire, all that requires to be done is to clear the sheep 
and deer off the ground, and a vigorous natural growth of Scotch 
Fir springs up; while on the Duke of Sutherland’s property 
advantage was taken of the readiness with which this tree propa- 
gates itself, and the seeds were simply sown broad-cast in 
special localities, where shelter for deer or cattle was 
desired. Even moving to this extent, a vast amount of 
useful timber might be added to our Scottish produce, 
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and land at present yielding an infinitesimal return per acre 
would be made to add an important sum to the national 
wealth, besides ameliorating the climatic conditions of vast 
stretches of country. 

At the same time we must deprecate the system of extending 
plantations that has prevailed in many districts to the manifest 
injury of the population. When a proprietor in the Highlands 
wishes to plant a new stretch of ground under wooding, he is met 
with the difficulty that all the land not under crofts is leased to 
large farmers and sporting tenants. The crofters having no 
leases, it is the simplest mode of action to turn them adrift and 
plant their holdings. This is folly from every rational point of 
view. Not only is the necessary surplus labour required for 
forests thus removed, but the population upon whose stimulated 
efforts all progress must ultimately depend is reduced in place of 
increased. 

We do not propose to place planting in opposition to cultiva- 
tion, but to insist that hundreds of thousands of acres in the 
Highlands, at present earning one shilling an acre for sheep, and 
sixpence an acre for game, and employing a handful of keepers 
and shepherds, ought to be very differently occupied, seeing that 
‘it is admitted by everybody conversant with the subject, that 
land under plantations yields not less than £1 sterling of rent 
from the date of planting onwards for sixty years.’ This from the 
proprietor’s side, besides the employment of labour, and collateral 
advantages to the district ! 

Let us still further examine this question in the light of figures. 
It being a fact that deer, rabbits, and black game are injurious 
to the growth of young timber, and it being a statement that 
Highland proprietors are at present obliged to look to game as a 
source of revenue, the natural result would be that matters would 
remain as they are to the destruction of all progress. But asa 
fact the combined Highland counties of Sutherland, Ross and 
Cromarty, Inverness and Argyll, do not bring more than £200,000 
per annum for game not in the proprietors’ own hands, an amount 
that an expenditure of considerably under a million sterling in 
planting would return from 200,000 acres in place of from 84 
million acres, and with what result? The game stock would be 
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changed in character, but, if desired, increased in quantity, and the 
country would be rapidly changed from bleak cold stretches of land 
without shelter for cattle, to districts in which numberless small 
pastoral and dairy farms could nestle in comfort, raising enough 
agricultural produce for their own consumption, and carrying a 
heavy stock of cattle and sheep of a class unable to find susten- 
ance at present, even if the extensive absentee sheep farmers 
would or could supply the necessary labour for such troublesome 
high-class animals. 

We therefore hold there would, if so desired, be even more 
game rather than less in a well developed, well wooded country ;. 
because these wild hangers-on to industrious mankind, can find 
more to eat from the crumbs of industry than from the harvest of 
nature. At any rate we cannot look upon an unproductive rental 
of £200,000 per annum—where the sea fisheries alone are even 
now worth £2,000,000 per annum—as of so much importance to 
any class that the country is to be kept from its natural develop- 
ment on account of it. With additional railway and steamer com- 
munication, and an impulse on the part of proprietors to expend 
some little in the way of plantations upon their estates in place of 
scraping everything off them, a healthy natural tone would soon 
be given to these regions, and conterminously the wealth of the 
fisheries would be developed to a proportionate extent. 

That West Coast herring are superior in flavour and delicacy 
to those of the East Coast is so well known as to be a common- 
place, and the Western fisheries ought to be developed to as great 
an extent as those of the East, not only considering the great 
extent of coast line, but the greater facilities in a broken, island- 
fringed coast of finding shelter from the storms that arise. But 
unfortunately the harvest is very partially gathered, the only 
harvesters of consequence over great stretches of coast being those 
indefatigable East Coast sea-rovers, who have inherited the 
courage and seamanship of their Viking ancestors. 

We are quite aware that the pride and amour propre of the 
Highlanders cannot endure such a statement, and that it 
will be strenuously denied, but we nevertheless hold it to be a 
fact of great importance to be acknowleged, that the Celt of the 
Highlands like him of Ireland is a landsman, and a sufferer from 
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land hunger, or else the wealth of the shores of either country 
would not have been left so long undisturbed by them, while the 
hardy seafarers of the Teutonic East Coast were dragging comfort 
and independence from a turbulent and treacherous sea. At the 
same time the Islesmen are quite capable of becoming good boat- 
men if properly encouraged, and of late years those who have pro- 
ceeded to the East Coast herring fishery have occasionally returned 
with more suitable craft than they formerly possessed. Such en- 
couragement, however, must come, as it has always come hitherto, 
from outsiders, as the sea pays no direct rental to the Highland 
proprietors, and they for the most part are too indifferent or short- 
sighted to look to the rapid development of the resources of their 
land through the progress of local maritime adventure. What is 
wanted is not that so many boats are to come from the South or 
the East, but that the fisheries and dependent labour should be- 
come in very deed local industries. The miserable clachans that 
can alone be the outcome of a handful of wretched half-tilled 
acres, would soon give place to the snugger dwellings that a hard- 
working fisher population would create. In fact the whole sea 
coast of the Highlands and Islands requires to be operated upon 
in the same manner as the capitalist of the day would treat a 
newly-opened land, into which the artificial necessities of modern 
life are penetrating, without as yet introducing the facilities that 
will enable the people to procure them, So many great cities and 
great fortunes have been built out of the sea, that it seems to us 
childish to insist upon the fact that the wealth of the western 
waters is sufficient to create many most comfortable centres of 
industry ; and the extremely broken character of the coast would, 
we have no doubt, give a very wholesome direction to the develop- 
ment of these centres of population. In place of a few large 
overgrown towns, there will gradually arise a great number of 
well built villages, into which the more difficult and trying prob- 
lems of modern life will not force themselves. Such centres of 
energy and burgher independence will soon have an influence in 
forcing the hands of ignorant or indifferent landowners who may 
wish to continue the present system of general stagnation. Were 
it not for the ease with which an income can be earned from land 


under sheep and game, the whole length of the Highlands and 
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Islands would long ago have been stirred up to utilise the sur- 
rounding waste of waters. 

We look to find that within a very short time the intelligent 
concern of the Highlands in the prosperity of one of the greatest 
sources of its wealth, and of the South in an important source of 
supply, will stimulate them to provide suitable establishments of a 
simple character around the coast, for the artificial incubation of 
herring and other sea fishes of value. Many lochs formerly rich 
in herring shoals are at present rarely visited, but that does not 
mean that they are unsuited for these fishes; and very simple 
breeding establishments ought to be maintained at moderate dis- 
tances around the coast, from which millions of young fishes 
might be annually turned out. As herring ova will incubate in 
less than six weeks, and we have reason to believe that herring are 
in spawn more or less throughout the year, we might-thus be 
enabled to regulate the fishery so as to spread it over all the 
months of the year in most localities. Indeed there is not a 
month in the year even now, in which herring are not taken on 
some part or other of the British Coast. 

We are now brought face to face again with the two great 
grievances of the North, which it shares in part indeed with the 
whole country. These are, enormous stretches of land wholly 
under one man, who, if he desires, can, and only too frequently 
does, permit it to remain undeveloped, when he does not use his 
utmost influence to retard its natural development. And in the 
second place, the fostering of game as of more consequence and 
more interest than humanity. The education of the country is pro- 
gressing rapidly on these matters, and the future of the Highlands 
can scarcely be thought of by any unprejudiced and sympathetic 
mind, except as influenced by the freedom of land through the 
simplification of its transfer, and the repeal of the Laws of Entail 
and perhaps Primogeniture. We do not doubt also that the mind 
of the nation is being steadily made up as to the necessity for the 
curtailment of overgrown sheep-walks, and the reduction of deer, 
and other ground game proper, to as subsidiary a position as the 
poorer cottagers have hitherto occupied—viz: existing upon 
sufferance. If these great estates had generally been managed 
with intelligent appreciation of the requirements of the country, 
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and deer forests had been confined to the wildest parts of the 
hills, and then had remained of moderate compass, the force of 
public opinion would not so soon have become focussed upon 
them, as the outrageous abuse of the landowner’s legal rights in 
several striking instances has made it. 

We have no doubt, then, that it is merely a matter of 
years—and the fewer the better—before the Highlands will be 
thrown free from the crushing influence of overgrown land- 
holdings, and be gradually broken up among smaller proprie- 
tors who will sprinkle it with comfortable country houses in place 
of shambling shooting-lodges. These owners will be enabled to 
give as much energy, knowledge, and attention to the development 
of a small stretch of land, as is now given to prevent the develop- 
ment of half a county. Plantations will creep up the hill-sides, 
boat harbours be constructed in suitable situations, mines and 
quarries opened, at present kept hidden for fear of disturbing the 
game, and sloth and growing indifference, partly created by 
neglect, and superinduced by semi-starvation, will be driven out 
by fresh outlets for labour. At the same time a general feeling 
of freedom and emancipation from the crushing pressure of their 
present lives, will naturally follow improved physical conditions. 

It is sometimes well to carry weight, if we are not over- 
burtkened, and many will point to the Lowlands of Scotland and 
to England, as developed and enormously advanced in every 
material wealth, despite the negative or positive resistance of their 
great landowners. But the world has awakened and rubbed its 
eyes, and although the Teutonic elements of the Lowlands, with 
dour tenacity, have heaped up the coffers of great houses like 
Derby or Westminster in their despite, by building great cities 
on a seventy-five years’ lease, the energy of the Highlands 
is neither so blind nor so exuberant; and when it is met by the 
supineness and indifference, not to say opposition, of those from 
whom it has a right to expect encouragement and assistance, it 
recoils from the effort in no friendly spirit. 

Thus it is that so few endeavour to better their position, fore- 
seeing as they do that the greater results of their exertions will 
simply go to add to the wealth of those for whom they can have 


no regard. The more energetic leave for other fields, the remain- 
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der sink lower in poverty and dependancy, and may require fresh 
blood and powerful stimuli to rouse them from their semi-stupor, 
and vigorous management to prevent them shewing as great 
opposition to just and honest measures of improvement, as to 
unjust measures of oppression. 

In the face of such conditions as we have indicated, it is as 
much a Conservative as a Liberal necessity that the great 
disabilities under which the country labours should be removed, 
ere the dissatisfaction of the nation becomes indignation, and the 
consequent legislation forced upon it under national excitement be 
more sweeping than the progress of events justly warrant. 

Looking at the unoccupied wastes and the paucity of a middle 
class, one is perforce obliged to consider the Highlands as in the 
condition of the Lowlands some centuries ago, before the Burghs 
were so numerous, so populous, and so powerful that they could 
bring weight and consideration into the councils of the nation. 
Highland towns are so few, so small, and so widely apart compared 
with the extent of the country, that they count for little as social 
influences; a great proportion of their most comfortable residents 
being wholly dependant for their incomes upon the resident or 
non-resident proprietary, and the prosperity of the remainder 
greatly bound up in the coutinuance or support of these local 
rulers and their dependants. 

In the Future of the Highlands every facility must be given by 
the landowners for the proper development of the country. To 
this end, as we have already stated, the Game Laws as they 
stand are one of the greatest and most obstinate obstacles. They 
enable the proprietors to obtain a ready rent for extensive runs 
that they would otherwise be forced to endeavour to develop; and 
we can only look forward with satisfaction to a startled pro- 
prietary, who have been lounging at their posts as the advanced 
guards of civilization, hurrying to seek fresh sources of revenue 
through the substitution of wholesome national industries for 
sport. We may deplore with Ban Macintyre the prospect of the 
stag fading from the Ben before the advent of sheep,—but not 
before stalwart men; and the struggle for existence is becoming 
so keen, and life so sternly real to the majority in the kingdom, 
that we no longer view with equanimity the despairing inequality 
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represented by one man with half a Highland county under deer, 
and no room for Highlanders! There is a ghastly humour in the 
fact; and when to it is added the claim of a foreigner to depopu- 
late the country still further, we begin to wonder whether a few 
such foreigners could not do more to ruin Great Britain than a 
Russian fleet or a German army? The first national movement 
made by a gameless proprietary would be to foster a kindly 
tenantry, and the smaller farmers would increase and multiply 
accordingly. The danger of overgrown farms has of late come 
strongly home to the proprietors, as their great convenience 
formerly appealed to managers; and we know of various land- 
owners who would willingly have back the small tenantry their 
predecessors ruthlessly put off in favour of the moneyed farmers. 
There has no doubt been a tendency of recent times in every de- 
partment of life to the accretion of power in few hands, and it is 
one of the most unwholesome signs of the times; but another 
spell of agricultural depression, and reduced value of wool and 
mutton, would argue more strongly in favour of moderate farms 
than the most eloquent advocate. We have little doubt too that 
the advance of the rail and the tree-planter, and the departure of 
the game protectionist, would soon be signalized by the breaking 
up of overgrown farms, as a forerunner to the steady disin- 
tegration of overgrown estates: while the successful large farmers 
on retiring would for the most part endeavour to become small 
proprietors, their land-hunger being inordinate, and their know- 
ledge and capacity to make good use of such estates proportionate. 

In the future we must also find cheap wood in plenty, as we may 
have every reason toexpect. Wood that will enable the proprie 
tor more readily to develop his property, and his tenants and 
neighbours more easily to conduct their affairs successfully. 
For the presence or absence of a wooded neighbourhood makes a 
most serious difference wherever important affairs are conducted, 
or even where ordinary household conditions exist. No one can 
properly appreciate this who has not lived in both situations. Its 
absence, as in the Outer Hebrides, where every stick is a present 
from the sea, ransomed from the government, means a thousand 
shifts and a lowered physical type of existence ; and such absence 
over a great portion of the Western Highlands and Islands has 
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been shown over and over again to be wholly fortuitous and 
unnecessary. 

There is one point on which we will only touch in our examina- 
tion of our coming time, seeing it has received and is receiving 
due attention elsewhere—we refer to County Government. The 
anomaly of having a Representative House to govern the country, 
and an irresponsible little House of Peers to manage each county, 
is sufficiently apparent. Whatever arguments apply with force 
to the necessity for the participation of the people in the manage- 
ment of national affairs, equally apply to their management of 
their own more immediate home affairs ; and a participation in the 
conduct of the county business will be the first step towards 
forcing the just demands of the community upon the notice of 
the law-givers. We will go even further, and insist that while 
hitherto county business stops short at all matters that are out- 
side the immediate improvement of the land from the proprietorial 
point of view, it will in the future take cognisance of many 
matters that are more directly for the benefit of the public. 
Amongst these we would place the erection of piers, of suitable 
quays, of boat harbours ; and to a large extent it seems to us also 
they ought to act as delegates for the Woods and Forests, and 
the Admiralty, in respect to the development and utilisation of 
their own coasts and foreshores. To do so at present would be 
anything but an improvement. 

We have looked dispassionately and without any strongly 
preconceived opinions at the Future of the Highlands, as it 
appears to us required by the progress of thought and the march 
of events; and however unwilling to destroy time-honoured 
institutions, it seems to us that no real progress commensurate 
with the rational expectations of the community can be expected, 
without the removal of the game incubus, and the loosening of 
the grip of the proprietors on the land. As it stands, these latter 
do not pay their reasonable share of the nation’s taxation; and 
when to this is added the burden they throw on the sparsely 
peopled portion through retaining untaxed and unpeopled wastes 
for their petty amusements, unutilised and unfrequented coasts 
through their petty jealousy, unworked and almost unknown 
resources through their selfish indifference, the Future of the 
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Highlands cannot well be thought of except as controlled by the 
energetic industrial population that is growing slowly, and will 
soon advance rapidly. True wisdom and wise conservatism will 
open the door quietly in time, and not stand with its back to it, 
until the accumulating pressure bursts it in and overthrows it. 





Art. VII.—SOME RESULTS OF SCOTCH THEOLOGY. 


1. The Progress of Theology in Scotland. The Scottish Review, 
November, 1882. 


2. Theology in Scotland. The Scottish Review, February, 1883. 


HE title of this article ought in strict accuracy to take the 
form of a query. The present writer would rather suggest 
as a question, than assert dogmatically, that certain aspects of re- 
ligious life in Scotland are the legitimate result of the general 
tone of Scotch theology. The ordinary human mind is always 
prone, on detecting points of resemblance between any two phe- 
nomena, to jump to the conclusion that they necessarily stand to 
each other in the relation of cause and effect ; whereas a further 
pursuing of the subject will often lead to the discovery that 
both are collateral descendants of some common ancestor. 
Still it seems to us worthy of note that, in many of its features, 
religion in Scotland is very much what a prior acquaintance 
with Scotch theology would lead us to expect; and we confess 
that the fact that we have seen, in individual cases, the whole 
tone and temper of religious feeling appear to change with the 
adoption of Scotch theological doctrines, inclines us strongly 
to the opinion that the theology is mainly responsible for the 
religion. 

The two very able articles whose titles stand at the head of 
this paper, will have been read with deep interest by all 
thoughtful observers of the tendencies of modern religious 
speculation. Without committing ourselves to absolute parti- 
zanship, we must frankly admit that our sympathies are with 
the first article, which we think, perhaps we might say hope, 
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projects upon our path the shadows of an impending future. 
Some weak points in that article are, however, pointed out 
with much ability in its successor, although in passing we 
would venture to protest against a writer who can speak of 
emptiness as a substance (p. 240), defiantly flourishing the 
scalping knife of logical consistency. This second article 
represents, we think, the more adequately of the two, the tone 
and temper of the theology from or with which the religious 
life of Scotland has taken its rise. What is the general 
character of that theology ? 

‘The Scotch theology, says the writer, ‘is that expressed in 
the Westminster Confession, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms.’ He also quotes a sort of explanatory appendix 
to the Westminster Confession issued by the United Presby- 
terian Church, some clauses of which appear to our, perhaps 
unenlightened understanding, to be nearly equivalent to an 
enactment that henceforth two and two shall make five. The 
Westminster Confession, whether or not ‘vicious throughout,’ 
we have not read, nor the Larger Catechism. The Shorter 
Catechism has always been more than we have found our 
spiritual digestion able to assimilate; but whatever its in- 
trinsic qualities may be, we doubt if terror-stricken human 
nature has ever been driven to more barefaced lying than 
has been resorted to in order to escape the horrors of an 
examination therein. 

Without exhaustive study of these documents it is not 
difficult, however, to perceive the general tone of their 
theology. With coldly pitiless severity they build up a 
sternly logical system. What matter if weary travail-worn 
human hearts fail and faint beneath their load? ‘A concate- 
nated system’ is set forth, ‘in which the conception of God 
rules the whole order and relation of our thoughts.’ The 
Divine Sovereignty—Redemption—Election—the total De- 
pravity of Man—and all the other dogmas fit into their respec- 
tive places with as much chiselled accuracy as the stones of 
the great pyramid; even Love itself becomes an orthodox 
theological dogma, and gleams from its appointed place in the 


system like Byron’s star— 
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‘ Distinct, but distant ; clear, but oh, how cold!’ 


Not very long since we heard a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland, declare from the pulpit that theology too 
often proved itself a scalpel, under whose keen cold edge 
religion sank and died. The recent subject of his studies did 
not seem to us to be very far to seek. Not that we doubt for 
a moment that clear, distinct, perhaps necessarily cold, severe, 
statements of theological doctrine must be as essential a part 
of the preparatory studies of men who intend to enter the 
ministry, as are minute anatomical investigations of those of 
medical students. But no medical man would dream of re- 
sorting to exhaustive anatomical lectures as a means of pro- 
moting the general physical health of the community; and 
when this cold severe theology is projected upon the spiritual 
life of the nation at large, it seems to us to substitute a dry 
hard system of doctrine for a warm living religion, with results 
which are not altogether favourable to Scotch religious life. 
Something of this stern severity of its theology, we think, 
greatly mars the beauty and attractiveness of religion in Scot- 
land. But before we proceed to point out instances of this 
injurious influence, we wish to guard against the chance of 
almost necessary contrasts with the English system being 
strained further than we intend. The writer on ‘ Theology in 
Scotland’ in the February number of The Scottish Review, 
distinctly claims that the Scotch theology is the pretty general 
theology of all Churches, ‘save those which draw their inspira- 
tion from England or Rome.’ In seeking for results of a 
different tone of theology, we are therefore almost forced to 
seek them in England; but not for a moment would we there- 
fore advocate the wholesale introduction into Scotland of 
English methods of procedure. Not much greater mischief, 
we suppose, has been done in the world than by the gigantic 
blunder of assuming that, because certain methods produce 
admirable results, under certain conditions, they will necessarily 
produce equally desirable ones under wholly different condi- 
tions. If it be granted that English religious life has, in many 
respects, the advantage over its Scotch sister, all that this 
admission includes is, that Scotland would do well to modify 
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her system in some such manner as would produce, probably 
by wholly different means, corresponding results. 

To return to the subject of the aspect of religion in Scotland. 
There is, we believe, a very common impression in the minds 
of those not intimately acquainted with the country, that the 
beginning, middle, and end of Scotch religion is stern Sabbat- 
arianism. The diatribes we still often hear on this subject are 
interesting instances of the tendency of ordinary human beings 
to go on saying a thing merely because they have said it before. 
The rigid Sabbatarianism which was a marked feature of 
Scotch religion fifty years ago, no longer exists as a national 
characteristic, although ardent individual advocates of it may 
yet be found. The Scotch are no restless seekers after amuse- 
ment, and they spend their Sundays quietly, but far more as 
the result of natural temperament than of religious principle ; 
and we think that no unprejudiced observer who had watched 
the Sunday habits of the Scotch, at least in country districts, 
would hesitate to admit that they get more real rest and 
refreshment out of the day, than do those who pass it in scenes 
of so called pleasure and recreation. 

With that rigid Sabbatarianism have departed also sundry 
objectionable customs with respect to the services on Sunday. 
It is not often now that a member of the congregation is seen 
to walk leisurely up the aisle with his hat on, seat himself in 
his pew, and take a general survey all around, before it seems 
to occur to him to remove it. Dogs no longer form a fraction 
of the congregation, nor do snuff boxes travel about as we 
remember to have seen them doing long since. But though 
all is now orderly decorum in the church services, it is surely 
a very cold decorum. The attendants at Scotch churches 
always seem to us to wear more the character of an audience, 
than of a congregation. A quiet, attentive, thoughtful one, 
certainly, but still an audience; there to be preached to, and 
prayed at, but not to take any earnest personal share in the 
services; and more disposed, we think, in general, to go away 
well satisfied, if the sermon has contained a good strong dose 
of severely orthodox doctrine, than if it had been an earnest 
practical exhortation to live every hour of life up to the spirit 
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of the gospel teaching. Of course any personal share in the 
service on the part of the congregation means a liturgy, which 
we believe to be hateful to the orthodox soul, as the symbol 
of a cold formality. But even granting that this charge could 
be substantiated, which we greatly doubt, would not a some- 
what formal congregation be better than an orderly well 
conducted audience ? 

As far as the ordinary services of the Church go, it is, how- 
ever in the Psalmody that we seem to see most distinctly the 
prejudicial influence of Scotch theology on Scotch religion, To 
say nothing of world-renowned names, no one can be well 
acquainted with the Scotch without being convinced of how 
almost national is a keenly poetic temperament. Had such a 
nation not learned to regard its religion rather in the light of 
a system of doctrine, than a quickening spirit, and therefore 
never thought of demanding from it fitting expression for the 
deepest emotions of the heart, would there not long since have 
been a general revolt against the Scotch metrical version of 
the Psalms? Accustomed to that version from childhood, the 
absurdity of some of its extraordinary dislocations of sentences, 
probably fails to strike the regular members of the Scotch 
churches; but we have been more than once cordially thanked 
by people to whom any appearance of levity of conduct in 
church would have been abhorent, for having warned them 
before they made their first acquaintance with that version, to 
keep stern check on their risible faculties. 

The tactics of the opponents in Scotland of ‘human hymns” 
would prove them wise in their generation had they the chance, 
as they evidently have the desire, to keep Scotch theology and 
ritual firm in the old grooves. We know the estimated relative 
worth of the ballads and laws of a nation. Give to Scotland 
hymns in which prayer and praise, the outpourings of joy or 
sorrow, are not mere theological dogmas, expressed in grotesque 
language, but the genuine breathings of living human hearts, 
and organs, choirs, and a great deal more, will soon follow. 
England long since cast off Sternhold and Hopkins, in favour of 
Tate and Brady; but Tate and Brady vanished like smoke 
before English Church revival in the present century. In 
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Scotland, too, the point of the wedge is in, therefore we would 
venture to say to the old school of theologians, You might as 
well set yourself in firm array on the shores of the ocean, to 
check the advancing tide, as attempt to stem the wave of pro- 
gress in this direction. Accept the inevitable, and take the 
guidance of it into your own hands, you may then prove a use- 
ful drag on the tendency of all such movements to run to 
extremes; but set yourself rigidly against it, and it will simply 
sweep you aside, leaving you stranded somewhere, high and 
dry, to bewail your lost chance of keeping it within due bounds, 
Apart from the weekly services of the Church, the beauty 
and solemnity of the administration of the Holy Communion 
are, we think, greatly marred with us in Scotland by this cold 
severity of system. In days gone by, when in the country, 
at least yearly celebrations were the rule, we have distinct 
remembrances of scenes of confusion which, though doubtless 
unavoidable in the case of services rarely performed, and not 
aided by liturgical direction, were still painfully distressing to 
a reverential turn of mind. Now the case is very different, 
but the order and solemnity which prevail are, to our think- 
ing, very cold and severe. The danger of appeals to the sensuous 
will be the retort. That is very generally held to be a final and 
sufficient argument where any religious question is at issue. But 
it were well to bear in mind that the senses are an integral part 
of man’s nature, and that though religion cannot slay them, 
they can slay her, and, if she altogether ignore them, refusing 
to take them into her holy keeping, and to guide and control 
them, they are by no means unlikely to do so. The general 
temperament of the Scotch being poetic, is necessarily deeply 
impassioned, notwithstanding the outward cold reserve of 
their manner. May it not be possible that a religious system 
too cold and severe to take a firm hold on such a temperament, 
may be in some measure answerable for certain social charges 
often brought against the nation ?—that it makes no appeal to 
the senses, and that they, neglected and uncared for, wander 
away, and only too often strive to appease their unsatisfied 
cravings by feeding on the husks which the swine do eat? 
It is, however, in the special, rather than in the ordinary 
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services of the Church, that the prejudicial results are apparent 
of religion being too much a system of doctrinal teaching. 
The church at which they attend every Sunday is to the 
Scotch merely a meeting-house, where they go to receive 
religious instruction. It has no association with the most 
important events of the social life of the people. No Scotch- 
man can stand within his parish church and remember that 
generations, perhaps, of his ancestors, who now sleep beneath 
its shadow, were brought there in infancy to be solemnly 
received into the visible Church of Christ; or came in the 
spring of life and hope to pledge there their wedding vows, 
and be pronounced man and wife by God’s appointed minister, 
in the name of the awful Trinity; or feel it linked thus with 
his own most solemn memories. A baptism in a private house 
—though under inevitable. conditions of life in Scotland, a 
broad margin must always be allowed for necessity in this 
matter—loses much of its sacred character, if for nothing else 
because the ofttimes onerous duties of host and hostess tread 
far too closely on the religious service; while a marriage 
among the sofas and chairs of an ordinary dwelling room, 
seems to lose nearly all the remnant of any solemnity which 
silk, satin, and tulle have left to it, even in a church. 

But on nothing connected with the religious sentiment of 
the nation does the grim severity of Scotch theology seem to 
have laid so icy a grip as on funerals and churchyards. Al- 
though unquestionably, in this matter also, the point of the 
wedge of progress is in, what a dismal spectacle is still, only 
too frequently, a Scotch country churchyard: a dreary wilder- 
ness of unkempt grass and hideous headstones, on which name, 
age, and date of death, are as coldly catalogued as though 
books in a library were in question. The Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection is duly expounded in the Shorter Catechism, 
as a dogma of the Church; but standing in the midst of 
ordinary country churchyards in Scotland, we might well ask, 
Has a living faith in the resurrection any firm hold on Scotch 
hearts? There, if anywhere, the victory over death should be 
triumphantly proclaimed, if not in actual words, at least in the 
whole tone of sentiment manifested. Yet we might search 
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many Scotch churchyards and fail to trace the faintest indica- 
tion that any such doctrine had a place in the Christian creed. 
Is this the practical result of that portentous ‘some’ in the 
answer of the Shorter Catechism to the question— Did God 
leave all mankind to perish in the estate of sin and misery?’ 
Do loving sorrowing hearts shrink from expressions of rejoic- 
ing faith and hope, because such expressions are calculated to 
raise in their own minds, and in those of others, questions from 
which they turn with a shudder? 


‘ There no more the powers of hell 
Can prevail to mar their peace ; 

Christ the Lord shall guard them well, 
He who died for their release,’ 


is the triumphant strain of rejoicing faith, Theology, grimly 
pointing with a pitiless finger at the sins and shortcomings of 
lives of which not even the nearest and dearest knew all the 
hidden struggles, trials, and temptations, sternly asks, ‘ What 
certainty have you that they were among the number of the 
elect?’ Thus the scalpel of theology dissects the life out of 
religion, and leaves to the Christian faith neither promise of the 
life that now is, nor of that which is to come. 

In this matter of churchyards and funerals Scotland has 
allowed England to win a great advantage over her. Some 
thirty or forty years since, it could be safely asserted in England 
that, saving the Dead March in Saul, with its subdued but un- 
mistakable strain of triumphant exultation, and the Burial 
Service, there was nothing connected with the funeral system 
which was not a disgrace to any nation calling itself Christian. 
With every possible adjunct that could suggest gloom and 
despair, the dead were laid in their graves, amidst sculptured 
emblems of funeral urns and weeping willows, even sometimes 
of skulls and cross bones, rising out of a rank growth of coarse 
tangled grass, thickly sown with nettles. But even then, that 
saving exception—the Burial Service—bore witness to the 
fact that mere social practice, not theology, was in fault. 
Every funeral met at the churchyard gate by the sublime 
opening sentence of the Burial Service—‘I am the Resurrec- 
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tion and the Life, was in effect met by the Church’s protest 
against the dismal gloom of the long funeral train, the trailing 
palls, the nodding plumes, the smothering crape. And what a 
change has passed over, and is still working upon the English 
system! In a procession shorn of half its gloom, the mortal 
remains from which the spirit has fled are borne to their last 
resting-place beneath the smooth soft turf, the very breezes 
which play over their dreamless slumber, fragrant with the 
breath of a thousand brilliant hued flowers blooming brightly 
around, among simple monuments inscribed with innumerable 
varied phrases, expressive of Christian faith and hope. Why 
does Scotland lag behind in the path of progress, and still so 
often lay her dead, sometimes with hardly even a word of 
prayer, in a dismal waste of untended desolation? Is her cold 
theology in fault? Then by all means let her, in this respect 
at least, be false to her theology, and become ritualistic, broad 
church, what she will in practice, so that her churchyards and 
funerals may be brought into closer harmony with the trium- 
pant strain of the Apostle-—‘Oh death, where is thy sting? 
Oh grave, where is thy victory?’ 

Nor is it only on direct rel'gious practice that the 
coldness of Scotch theology seems to exercise a prejudicial 
influence. The Scottish are proverbially staunch friends. No 
man will stand more loyally by a friend in trouble, or take 
greater pains to aid him than a Scotchman; yet there seems to 
be something clannish about the sentiment. Many a Scotchman 
who will show himself the most loyal, true-hearted friend, will 
betray great deficiency in the sentiment of universal brotherhood. 
In visiting among the Scotch peasantry we have chanced many 
times to come across those who have at different periods of their 
lives been brought into contact with English people of the higher 
class living in Scotland. We have never failed to find the 
opinion held among them that the English are much kinder than 
the Scotch. The creation of such an impression surely renders 
it worthy of note that while the Shorter Catechism dismisses the 
Christian doctrine of love to our neighbour in a short sentence or 
two, the far briefer English Catechism devotes its longest 
paragraph to an explanation of what result in practice is de- 
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manded by that doctrine. A personal religion which fails on this 
point may be a perfectly sincere one, but it is certainly a cold, 
defective one, such as may well be the offspring or twin sister of a 
grim, hard theology. 

The bitterness of religious disputes in Scotland is proverbial ; 
and though our memory, going back to a childish remembrance 
of the state of feeling in Scotland on religious questions within 
the first ten years after the Disruption, can bear witness to a great 
improvement in this respect, still the tone of many articles and 
letters which appear in the public papers, when any disputed 
religious point is in question, cannot but be painful to all peace- 
able lovers of their country. ‘ Peace on earth, goodwill towards 
men,’ was the first message of Christianity. Is the reverse of 
the picture the special work of theology? Then— 


‘Oh hush your tumult, men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing!’ 


Are we, then, justified in holding these general features of re- 
ligion in Scotland to be due to the tone of Scotch theology? If 


so, the sooner Scotland and her theology part company the better. 
The religious health of the nation would not, we think, suffer 
severely from a good deal of heretical doctrinal belief if in its 
train came such a spirit as that which pervades, for instance, the 
introduction to Professor W. Robertson Smith’s lectures on 
‘The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Let anyone whose 
mind is exercised on these points contrast that spirit with the 
spirit which pervades the utterances of ardent advocates of Dis- 
establishment, or violent opposers of the introduction into Scotch 
Churches of organs and hymns, and then decide for himself 
whether he would rather be wrong with the heretics, or right with 
the orthodox? 
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Arr. VIII—MRS. CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 


Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for 
Publication by THomas CaRLyLE. Edited by J. A. 
Froupe. 3 Vols. London, 1883. 


HE three hundred and thirty odd letters which these volumes 
contain, were prepared for publication by Mr. Carlyle, and 
though their publication was not expressly ‘ordered’ by him, 
as we are assured by Mr. Froude in the preface, he ‘ anxiously 
desired it.’ We may suppose, therefore, and the inference we 
think is justified, that we have here the evidence by which 
Carlyle desired his wife’s character, and the relations existing 
between him and her during the greater and later part of their 
married life, to be judged. Had these letters stood alone, Mrs. 
Carlyle would have gone down to posterity as a high-spirited, 
indefatigable woman, a little vain and impetuous, extremely 
sensitive, thoroughly devoted to her husband and zealous for 
his welfare, somewhat given to tears and querulousness, but 
patient under great suffering, and not without strong claims to 
have her own playful words—‘ Perhaps I am a genius too, as well 
as my husband,’ frankly and sincerely endorsed. 

Unfortunately, however, these letters do not stand alone. 
Mr. Froude, in the exercise of his discretion as an editor and 
literary executor, has seen fit to add to them a number of 
extracts from her Diary. Some of these extracts, it would seem, 
were prepared for publication by Carlyle; Mr. Froude has con- 
sidered it his duty to add a number more, which or how many, 
however,’ we are not permitted to know. The publication of 
these extracts seems to us to have been uncalled for and 
unnecessary. They explain no mystery about Carlyle, and 
throw no light on his real conduct or bearing towards his wife. 
On the other hand, the light which they throw on Mrs. Carlyle 
is fierce and unpleasant. They reveal elements of weakness in 
her character which we have all along suspected to exist, but 
which we did her the credit of believing she bravely suppressed 
as knowing their suggestions to be false, unfounded, and utterly 
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unworthy of serious thought. We have read few autobio- 
graphical utterances with so much pain, and none which have 
evoked so little of our sympathy, or left so unfavourable an 
impression upon us of the writer’s temper at the period they 
were written. 

In adopting the principle that he is bound to print and © 
publish every scrap of writing which may tell either for or 
against Carlyle or his wife, Mr. Froude seems to us to be 
following a course which is entirely false. That neither Carlyle 
nor his wife was an angel, but a human being beset with 
infirmities goes without saying; and the public had no need of 
documentary or other evidence to prove that, like other married 
couples, Mr, and Mrs. Carlyle had their temporary misunder- 
standings, or that now and again, one or both of them thought 
they were neglectel or not sufficiently considered by the 
other. All that the public desired, and all that it cared to know 
was, what were the ideals after which Carlyle and his wife 
persistently strove, what were the means they took in order to 
realise them, and what was the general tenor of their lives. 
Any desire to peer behind the curtains, and to be present 
with them in their worse moments, or when they were untrue to 
their real and ordinary or better selves, no one, we will venture 
to say, who has any genuine respect either for himself or for 
the memory of Carlyle and his wife, ever entertained. It seems 
to us, indeed, that in publishing these extracts, Mr. Froude has 
committed a grave indiscretion, and we sincerely trust that no 
future biographer or literary trustee will venture to imitate 
him. 

We do not forget either the explanatory preface which Mr. 
Froude has prefixed to the Diary, or the words of Miss Jewsbury 
which he has appended to it. As for the former, it explains 
nothing, and fails to show that there was any real foundation 
either for Mrs. Carlyle’s jealousy of Lady Ashburton, or for 
believing that Carlyle was at the period in question neglecting, 
or without consideration for his wife. The same remarks apply 
with equal force to Miss Jewsbury’s statement. Miss Jewsbury, in 
fact, seems to have had some doubt herself as to whether the 
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grounds of Mrs. Carlyle’s anguish and jealousy were not in a large 
measure, if not wholly,imaginary. ‘The misery,’ she says, ‘ was 
a reality, no matter whether her imagination made it or not; but 
whether Mrs. Carlyle’s imagination had in her opinion any 
thing to do with its creation, she either does not, or is not 
allowed to say, as Mr. Froude has only favoured us with extracts 
from her letter. The truth is, we think, that Mrs. Carlyle’s 
low spirits, brought on by her peculiar and long-continued and 
indeed life-long ailments, had for the time being got the better 
of her, and were compelling her, contrary to her better sense, to 
think unworthily of her husband. That she had no real cause 
for her jealousy, we have the testimony of Mr. Froude, though 
with a singular inconsistency he speaks of her ‘ brooding over 
her wrongs.’ ‘ Carlyle’s letters,’ he says, ‘ during all this period, 
are uniformly tender and affectionate, and in them was his true 
self, if she could but have allowed herself to see it. ‘ Oh,” he 
often said to me after she was gone, “if I could but see her for 
five minutes, to assure her that I had really cared for her 
throughout all that! But she never knew it, she never knew 
it.”’* In passing, we cannot help making the remark, that though 
this painful episode occurs soon after Miss Jewsbury is men- 
tioned in the letters, and that notwithstanding the fact 
that she continued to the day of Mrs. Carlyle’s death her most. 
intimate friend and companion, not one of the letters here 
printed is addressed to her. What the significance of this 
may be we cannot, of course, tell, and we do not venture to offer 
any opinion. Nor have we any reason for supposing that the in- 
fluence which Miss Jewsbury exercised over Mrs. Carlyle was any 
other than the wisest. She has indeed been called ‘romantic and 
officious,’ and her stories about his wife Carlyle has described as 
‘mythic jottings. We trust, however, that the absence from the 
‘present volumes of any letters addressed to her by Mrs. Carlyle 
does not mean that the curtain is to be raised again, and that 
further attempts are to be made to elucidate or expand the Diary. 
Sufficient injury to the memory of Mrs. Carlyle has already been 
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doné by its publication, and the publication of anything further 
in connection with it is, in our opinion, to be deprecated. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, though the variety of topics with 
which they deal is by no means great, are of a very mixed char- 
acter. Many of them are sprightly, witty, and amusing, but taken 
as a whole, it cannot be said that they are either inspiriting or 
cheerful reading. They are pervaded from beginning to end 
with a feeling of disappointment, and if they may be taken as 
indicating her general tone of mind,—and we know of no reason 
why they should not,—it must be frankly stated that Mrs. 
Carlyle was a disappointed woman. That any one in particular, 
or that even she herself, was to blame for this we do not think. 
The causes lay for the most part beyond her control, or perhaps 
we shall put the matter more accurately when we say that she 
was unable to control them. ‘ Late in life, she said, ‘I married 
for ambition. Carlyle has exceeded all that my wildest hopes 
had imagined of him—and I am miserable.’ It is probably 
much nearer the truth to say that when she married, she 
married not so much Carlyle as an imaginary world of senti- 
ments, ideals, and expectations, and that of this imaginary 
world she was continually demanding the advent. With 
Goethe’s and her husband’s words on this practice she was 
perfectly familiar. She herself also has written much and 
admirably in the same strain, as for instance in the beautiful 
little dialogue The Bird and the Watch. Yet clear as her in- 
sight was, and admirably as she philosophized, she was unable 
to practise her philosophy. Her ideal world, great as was her 
own and her husband’s success, never came; and to the actual 
conditions of her lot she never managed, and probably was never 
able to reconcile herself. Fretted and worried by them, they 
threw a dark shadow across her life. Nor was she herself, as 
we have said, to blame. So far as it lay in her she fought 
against and endured them bravely; but her ailments were 
precisely those which prevented her, on the one hand, from 
coping successfully with them, and, on the other, from submit- 
ting patiently and uncomplainingly to what she knew was 
inevitable. Dyspepsia, nervousness, and sleeplessness are not 
pleasant companions; nor are they conducive to a tranquil or 
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patient frame of mind. While they make the world appear 
miserable and turn every little annoyance into an unbearable 
nuisance, they so drain the spirit of its energy as to leave it in- 
capable either of coping with the incessant worries of life or of 
patiently enduring them. The things which, to a person in 
robust health are trifles, are to a nervous and sleepless 
dyspeptic intolerably fretting. ‘ After all,’ writes Mrs. Carlyle 
to her husband, ‘ we fret ourselves too much about little things ; 
much that might be laughed off, if one were well and cheerful 
as we ought to be, becomes a grave affliction from being too 
gravely looked at.* How much she suffered in this way may 
be gathered from a letter she addressed to Carlyle from the 
Bullers’ at Troston Rectory :— 


‘Let no mortal hope to escape night-noises so long as he is above ground ! 
Here, one might have thought that all things, except perhaps the small 
birds rejoicing, would have let one alone, and the fact is that, with one 
devilry after another, I have hardly had any sleep, for all so dead-weary as 
Ilay down. Just as I was dropping asleep, between eleven and twelve, 
the most infernal serenade commenced, in comparison of which the shriek- 
ing of Mazeppa is soothing melody. It was an ass, or several asses, braying 
as if the devil were in them, just under my open window! It ceased after 
a few minutes, and I actually got to sleep, when it commenced again, and 
I sprang up with a confused notion that all the Edinburgh watchmen were 
yelling round the house, and so on all night! An explosion of ass-brays 
every quarter of an hour! Then, about four, commenced never so many 
cocks, challenging each other all over the parish, with a prodigious accom- 
paniment of rooks cawing ; ever and anon enlivened by the hooing and 
squealing of a child, which my remembrance of East Lothian instructed me 
was some vermin of a creature hired to keep off the crows from the grain. 
Of course, to-day I have a headache, and if succeeding nights are not 
quieter, or if I do not get used to the noise, my stay will not be very long.’ 


Three days later, she writes :— 


‘It is much better with me now, and I find myself quite hefted to my uew 
position, But I shall not soon forget the horrors of the first day ; feeling 
myself growing every moment worse ; away from you all, and desperated 
by the notion of confessing myself ill, and going to bed, and causing a fuss 
among strangers ! 

‘ After having written to you, I tried sauntering among the trees; tried 
lying on the sofa in my own room ; tried eating dinner (which is rationally 
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served up here at three o’clock) ; and finally tried a drive in the carriage 
with Mrs. Buller, all the while saying nothing. But instead of admiring 
the beauties of Livermere Park, which they took me to see, I was wonder- 
ing whether I should be able to “‘ stave off” fainting till I got back. On 
‘* descending from the carriage,” I had finally to tell Mrs. Buller I was ill, 
and would go to bed. She came upstairs after me, and offered me sal 
volatile, &c.; but seeing that I would have nothing, and wanted only to 
be let alone, she, with her usual good breeding, pinned the bell-rope to 
my pillow, and went away. A while after, feeling myself turning all cold 
and strange, I considered would I ring the bell ; I did not, and what came 
of me I cannot tell—whether I fainted, or suddenly fell dead-asleep ; but 
when I opened my eyes, as it seemed, a minute or two after, it was quite 
dark, and a maid was lighting a night-lamp at the table! I asked what 
o’clock it was? ‘‘ Half-past eleven! Would I have tea?” No. ‘‘ Did 
I want anything?” No. She was no sooner gone than I fell naturally 
asleep ; and when the cocks awoke me after daylight, I was quite free 
of pain, only desperately wearied. 

‘ The asses did not return the second night, nor last night, and I manage 
better or worse to weave the dogs, cocks, and rooks into my dreams. My 
condition has undergone a further amelioration, from having the mattress 
laid above the down-bed ; it was like to choke me, besides that I lately 
read somewhere horrible things about the ‘‘ miasma” contracted by down- 
beds from all their various occupants through successive generations ! and 
my imagination got disagreeably excited in consequence. 

‘For the rest, nothing can be better suited to my wants than the life one 
has here ; so that I feel already quite at home, and almost wishing that 
you were Rector of Troston. . . . The old people do not mean to re- 
main here—the climate does not suit Mrs. Bullerin winter ; but they have 
not made up their minds whether to-remove altogether, or to hire some 
place during the cold weather. Oh dear me! ‘‘They have trouble that 
have the worl’, and trouble that want it.” I do not know whether it be 
worse to be without the power of indulging one’s reasonable wishes or to 
have the power of indulging one’s whims. So many people we know seem 
to have no comfort with their money, just because it enables them to exe- 
cute all their foolish schemes.’* 


Some time previous to this she had written to John Sterling— 


‘The fact is, since I became so sick and dispirited I have contracted a 
horror of letter-writing almost equal to the hydrophobia horror for cold 
water. I-would write anything under heaven—fairy tales, or advertise- 
ments for Warren’s Blacking even—rather than a letter! A letter be- 
hoves to talk about oneself, and when oneself is disagreeable to oneself, 
one would rather tell about anything else ; for, alas ! one does not find the 
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the same gratification in dwelling upon one’s own sin and misery, as in 
showing up the sin and misery of one’s neighbour. But if ever I get agree- 
able to myself again, I swear to you I will then be exceedingly communi- 
cative, in preparation for which desirable end I must set about getting into 
better health, and that I may get into better health I must begin by grow- 
ing wise, which puts me in mind of a boy of the ‘‘ English Opium-Eater’s,” 
who told me once he would begin Greek presently ; but his father wished 
him to learn it through the medium of Latin, and he has not entered in Latin 
yet because his father wished to teach him from a grammar of his own, 
which he had not yet begun to write !”* 


That descriptions of her health should form so large a por- 
tion of Mrs. Carlyle’s correspondence, or that she should have 
inclined to the pessimist’s view of life, or have been unhinged 
often in temper as well as in body, and frequently low in spirits, 
is not to be-wondered at. With the same burden of infirmities, 
any one with less spirit than herself would have been com- 
pletely prostrated and utterly overcome. When the fit of 
depression was gone, and she could boast of anything like 
tolerable health, no one was readier to laugh at her recent 
fears and alarms and morbid excitableness. Her letters are 
then full of wit and humour and riant cheerfulness. And even 
when her health can scarcely be called passable, there is a 
buoyancy of feeling about them which often makes them 
piquant and brilliant. Here, for instance, is a letter which she 
addressed to her mother-in-law soon after their settlement in 
Cheyne Row— 

** You are to look upon it as the most positive proof of my regard that I 
write to you in my present circumstances ; that is to say, with the blood 
all frozen in my brains, and my brains turned to a solid mass of ice ; for 
such has, for several days, been the too cruel lot of your poor little daughter- 
in-law at Lunnon ; the general lot indeed of all Lunnon, so far as I can ob- 
serve. When the frost comes here, ‘‘ it comes,” as the woman said with 
the four eggs ; and it seems to be somehow more difficult to guard against 
it here than elsewhere ; for all the world immediately takes to coughing 
and blowing its nose with a fury quite appalling. The noise thus created 
destroys the suffering remnant of senses spared by the cold, and makes the 
writing of a letter, or any other employment in which thought is concerned, 
seem almost a tempting of Providence. Neverthless, I am here to tell you 
that we are still in the land of the living, and thinking of you all, from 
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yourself, the head of the nation, down to that very least and fattest child, 
who, I hope, wili continue to grow fatter and fatter till I come to see it 
with my own eyes. I count this fatness a good omen for the whole family; 
it betokens good nature, which is a quality too rare among us. Those 
‘long, sprawling, ill-put-together” children give early promise of being 
** gev ill to deal wi’.” 

‘ That one of them who is fallen to my share conducts himself pretty 
peaceably at present, writing only in the forenoons. He has finished a 
chapter much to my satisfaction ; and the poor book begins to hold up its 
head again. Our situation is further improved by the introduction of 
Anne Cooke into the establishment, instead of the distracted Roman 
Catholics and distracted Protestants who preceded her. She seems an 
assiduous, kindly, honest, and thrifty creature ; and will learn to do all 
I want her quite easily. For the rest, she amuses me every hour of 
the day with her perfect incomprehension of everything like ceremony. I 
was helping her to wring a sheet one day, while she had the cut finger, and 
she told me flatly it was “‘ clean aboon my fit” (ability). ‘I shall get at 
it by practice,” said I; ‘‘ far weaker people than I have wrung sheets.” 
** Maybe sae,” returned she very coolly ; ‘‘ but I ken-na where ye’ll find 
ony weaker, for a weaklier-like cretur I never saw in a’ my life.” An- 
other time, when Carlyle had been off his sleep for a night or two, she 
came to me at bedtime to ask, “If Mr. Carlyle bees ony uneasy through 
the nicht, and’s ga’an staiveren aboot the hoose, will ye bid him gae us a 
cry at five in the morning ?” 

‘ We may infer, however, that she is getting more civilisation, from the 
entire change in her ideas respecting the handsome Italian Count ; for, 
instead of calling him “a fley(fright)-some body ” any longer, she is of 
opinion that he is ‘‘a real fine man, and nane that comes can ever be 
named in ae day with him.” Nay, I notice that she puts on a certain net- 
cap with a most peculiar knot of ribbons every time she knows of his 
coming. The reward of which act is an *‘I weesh you good day,” when 
she lets him out. So much for poor Anne, who, I hope, will long continue 
to flourish in the land. 

‘1 am much better off this winter for society than I was last. Mrs. 
Sterling makes the greatest possible change for me. She is so good, so 
sincerely and unvaryingly kind, that I feel to her as to a third mother. 
Whenever I have blue devils, I need but put on my bonnet and run off to 
her, and the smile in her eyes restores me to instant good humour.”* 


Or what can be more thoroughly good-natured, humorous, 
and amusing than the following? 


‘ Now that I am fairly settled at home again, and can look back over my 
late travels with the coolness of a spectator, it seems to me that I must 
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have tired out all men, women, and children that have had to do with me 
by the road. The proverb says, “‘ there is much ado when cadgers ride.” 
I do not know precisely what ‘‘cadger” means, but I imagine it to be a cha- 
racter like me, liable to headache, to sea-sickness, to all the “‘ infirmi- 
ties that flesh is heir to,” and a few others besides. ; the friends and rela- 
tions of cadgers should therefore use all sorts of persuasions to induce them 
to remain at home. 

‘I got into that Mail the other night with as much repugnance and tre- 
pidation as if it had been a Phalaris’ brazen bull, instead of a Christian 
vehicle, invented for purposes of mercy—not of cruelty. There were three 
besides myself when we started, but two dropped off at the end 
of the first stage, and the rest of the way I had, as usual, half 
of the coach to myself. My fellow-passenger had that highest of all 
terrestrial qualities, which for me a fellow-passenger can possess—he was 
silent. I think his name was Roscoe, and he read sundry long papers to 
himself, with the pondering air of a lawyer. 

‘ We breakfasted at the Lichfield, at five in the morning, on muddy coffee 
and scorched toast, which made me once more lyrically recognise in my 
heart (not without a sigh of regret) the very different coffee and toast with 
which you helped me out of my headache. At two there was another stop 
of ten minutes, that might be employed in lunching or otherwise. Feeling 
myself more fevered than hungry, I determined on spending the time in 
combing my hair and washing my face and hands with vinegar. In the 
midst of this solacing operation I heard what seemed to be the Mail run- 
ning its rapid course, and quick as lightning it flashed on me, ‘‘ There it 
goes ! and my luggage is on the top of it, and my purse is in the pocket of 
it, and here am I stranded on an unknown beach, without so much as a 
sixpence in my pocket to pay for the vinegar I have already consumed ! ” 
Without my bonnet, my hair hanging down my back, my face half dried, 
and the towel, with which I was drying it firm grasped in my hand, I dashed 
out—along, down, opening wrong doors, stumbling over steps, cursing the 
day I was born, still more the day on which I took a notion to travel, and 
arrived finally at the bar of the inn, in a state of excitement bordering on 
lunacy. The barmaids looked at me ‘‘ with weender and amazement.” 
**Ts the coach gone?” I gasped out. ‘‘The coach? Yes!” ‘Oh! and 
you have let it away without me! Oh! stop it—cannot you stop it?” 
and out I rushed into the street, with streaming hair and streaming towel, 
and almost brained myself against—the Mail! which was standing there 
in all stillness, without so much as horses in it! What I had heard was a 
heavy coach. And now, having descended like a maniac, I ascended again 
like a fool, and dried the other half of my face, and put on my bonnet, and 
came back ‘‘ a sadder and a wiser” woman. 

‘I did not find my husband at the ‘‘ Swan with Two Necks ;” for we 
were in a quarter of an hour before the appointed time. SoI had my lug- 
gage put on the backs of two porters, and walked on to Cheapside, where 
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I presently found a Chelsea omnibus. By-and-by, however, the omnibus 
stopped, and amid cries of ‘‘ No room, sir,” ‘“‘ Can’t get in,” Carlyle’s 
face, beautifully set off by a broad-brimmed white hat, gazed in at the 
door, like the Peri who ‘‘ at the Gate of Heaven stood disconsolate.” In 
hurrying along the Strand, pretty sure of being too late, amidst all the 
imaginable and unimaginable phenomena which the immense thoroughfare 
of a street presents, his eye (Heaven bless the mark !) had lighted on my - 
trunk perched on the top of the omnibus, and had recognised it. This 
seems to me one of the most indubitable proofs of genius which he ever 


manifested.’* 
It is in letters such as these that we have Mrs. Carlyle at her 
best and in her true character. It is in these, also, that her 


words may be relied on as representing her real opinions res- 
pecting both herself and others. Those which she declares at 
other times, though undoubtedly the genuine expressions of 
her mind at the time, require to be received with considerable 


caution. 
Considering the general state of her health, it may be doubted 


whether her marriage was for herself fortunate. It is equally 
doubtful whether she would have been as happy with any 
other husband as she was with Carlyle. Any one of the wooers 
she enumerated to him in one of her letters before their mar- 
riage, might possibly have satisfied her desires so far as 
pecuniary matters were concerned; but it may be safely asser- 
ted that, after losing Irving and having once learnt to 
appreciate Carlyle, her marriage with the latter could alone 
tend to satisfy her ‘ambition.’ Naturally of a restless and 
poetical temperament, hers was one of those natures, also, 
which are always unsatisfied and which are perpetually 
pining after an ideal as often unrealizable as otherwise. 
That she had no little happiness in her lot, and that 
Carlyle contributed largely towards it, seems to us indis- 
putable. We do not suppose that he showed her all the 
attentions she at times desired, any more than we suppose that 
his affection for her was absolutely boundless and perfectly un- 
unremitting in its solicitude. What we maintain is that he treated 
her with all the affection and solicitude possible for a man of 
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his character and occupations. Even Mr. Froude, notwith- 
standing his strong prejudice in favour of Mrs. Carlyle and her 
supposed ‘wrongs, is obliged to write of him— Intentionally 
unkind it was not in his nature to be. After his mother, he 
loved his wife better than anyone in the world. He was only 
occupied, unperceiving, negligent; and when he did see that 
anything was wrong with her, he was at once the tenderest of 
husbands.’* ‘ Unperceiving’ Carlyle might be, for the good 
reason that, overflowing as Mrs. Carlyle was in her letters, and 
when absent from him, respecting her health, when at home 
she was much more reticent, and frequently hid the knowledge 
of her sufferings from him. That he was ‘ occupied’ is certain ; 
but he was no more to blame for that than was Mrs. Carlyle 
for her frequent lowness of spirits. That he was ‘negligent’ 
we cannot admit. If the letters before us prove anything, 
they prove at least that when either of them was from home 
no one could be more attentive to her than he was. The 
passages in which the evidence of this occurs are numerous. 
‘There were two notes from you this morning, she writes to 
him from Troston Rectory, ‘one on each side of my plate; the 
first, having the address Bury, only came along with the third; 
so be sure you keep by Ixworth in future ; and a day or two 
later, ‘I hardly expected any letter from you this morning, so 
that I was all the gladder to find it beside my plate as usual.’ 
Again, when Carlyle is away on his holiday, she writes, ‘ Your 
letter is just come; I thank you for never neglecting me ;’ and 
in another letter, ‘The postman presented me your letter to- 
night, in Cheyne Walk, with a bow extraordinary. He is a 
jewel of a postman; whenever he has put a letter from you 
into the’ box, he both knocks and rings, that not a moment may 
be lost in taking possession of it.’ And then she goes on to tell 
how she left a certain bishop ‘at that moment doing the 
impossible to be entertaining, and crossed over the street for the 
purpose of saluting the postman’s baby. ‘Thanks for your 
constant little letters,’ she writes to him again, ‘when you come 
back I do not know how I shall learn to do without them, they 
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have come to be as necessary as any part of my “daily bread.”’ 
‘You cannot,’ she tells him, ‘be accused of remissness in writ- 
ing, at all rates, whatever your other faults may be.’ When 
no letter arrives for her she is almost distracted. 


‘Oh! my dear husband,’ she writes to him from Seaforth, ‘fortune has 
played me such acruel trick this day! and I donot even feel any resentment 
against fortune, for the suffocating misery of the last two hours. I know 
always, when I seem to you most exacting, that whatever happens to me is 
nothing like so bad asI deserve. But you shall hear how it was. 

‘ Not a line from you on my birth-day, the post-mistress averred! I did 
not burst out crying, did not faint—did not do anything absurd, so far as 
I know ; but I walked back again, without speaking a word ; and with such 
a tumult of wretchedness in my heart as you, who know me, can conceive. 
And then I shut myself in my own room to fancy everything that was most 
tormenting. Were you, finally, so out of patience with me that you had 
resolved to write to me no more at all? Had you gone to Addiscombe, 
and found no leisure there to remember my existence? Were you taken 
ill, so ill that you could not write ? 

‘ That last idea made me mad to get off to the railway, and back to London. 
Oh, mercy! what a two hoursI had of it! And just when I was at my 
wits’ end, I heard Julia crying out through the house: ‘‘ Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. 
Carlyle! Are youthere? Here isa letter for you.” 

‘And so there was after all! The post-mistress had overlooked it. . . 

1 wonder what love-letter was ever received with such thankfulness! Oh, 
my dear! I am not fit for living in the world with this organisation. I 
am as much broken to pieces by that little accident as if I had come through 
an attack of cholera or typhus fever. I cannot even steady my hand to 
write decently. But I felt an irresistible need of thanking you by return 
of post. Yes, I have kissed the dear little card-case ; and now I will lie 
down awhile, and try to get some sleep.’* 

The card case was a birth-day present which Carlyle had 
sent her—a sort of present he had been in the habit of making 
her for some years. The first he gave her had delighted her 
immensely. ‘Only think of my husband, too, she writes, 
‘having given me a little present; he who never attends to 
such nonsenses as birth-days, and who dislikes nothing in the 
world so much as going into a shop to buy anything, even his 
own trowsers and coats; so that, to the consternation of 
cockney tailors, I am obliged to go about them. Well, he 
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actually risked himself in a jeweller’s shop, and bought me a 
very nice smelling-bottle. I cannot tell you how wae his little 
gift made me, as well as glad; it was the first thing of the 
kind he ever gave me in his life.’ And seeing how much 
pleasure it gave her, Carlyle was always careful to keep it up. 
To his inquiry as to where she will be on one of her birth-days, 
she replies, ‘My dear, in what view do you ask? To send me 
something? Now, I positively forbid you to send me anything 
but a letter with your blessing.’ But when the present comes 
in spite of her injunction, she writes, ‘Oh, my darling, I want 
to give you an emphatic kiss, rather than to write. 

It is not with words that I can thank you adequately for that 
kindest of birth-day letters and its small enclosure—touching 
little key, I cried over it and laughed over it, and could not 
sufficiently admire the graceful idea.’ Or as a last illustration 
both of Carlyle’s solicitude for his wife, and as showing what 
she thought on the matter, take the following :— 

‘Jeanie writes me that when you discovered my parasol you ‘‘ crossed your 
hands in despair” as if you had seen ‘‘ the sun’s perpendicular heat ” already 
striking downon me. I thought you would be vexing yourself about it ; but I 
have not missed it in the least. The drive here the first day was cold, and 
since then I have had a parasol of Mrs. Buller’s, who rejoices in two. And now 
good-bye, dearest, I have two nice long letters from Jeanie to return some ac- 
knowledgment for.’ 

Equally without foundation are some of the other charges 
which Mr. Froude and Miss Jewsbury bring against Carlyle, 
as to his treatment of his wife. They betray either great rash- 
ness or a surprising inability to appreciate the circumstances 
of the case. If, as life went on, Mrs. Carlyle became more 
depressed in spirits and less happy, the causes, we will venture 
to say, were not in Carlyle’s treatment of her, but in the growth 
of her bodily infirmities, and in the consciousness that her 
strength to cope with them was gradually failing. 

Many of her troubles were incident to her lot as the mistress 
of a house: and her descriptions of the way in which she dealt 
with or surmounted them, form some of the most amusing 
passages in her letters. Much of the sympathy which has 
been expressed for her in connection with these has been 
simply wasted, and none, we suspect, would have treated it 
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with so much contempt as Mrs. Carlyle herself. The ‘opulence’ 
into which Carlyle says she was born, was mostly mythical. 
Like the rest of the young ladies of her time and social position, 
she was trained to a practical acquaintance with household 
affairs. For dirt and disorder she had as great a dislike as her 
husband, and took no little pride in her ability and economy as 
a housewife. The inefficiency in this respect of some of the 
English ladies she met with, made her regard them, to use a 
Scotch phrase, as ‘feckless creturs.’ 


‘ All things, since we came here,’ she writes, soon after their settlement in 
London, ‘have gone more smoothly with us than I at all anticipated. Our 
little household has been set up again at a quite moderate expense of money and 
trouble ; wherein I cannot help thinking, with a chastened vanity, that the 
superior shiftiness and thriftiness of the Scotch character has strikingly mani- 
fested itself. The English women turn up the whites of their eyes and call on 
the ‘‘good heavens” at the bare idea of enterprises which seem to me in the most 
ordinary course of human affairs. I told Mrs. Hunt, one day, I had been very 
busy painting. ‘‘ What?’ she asked, ‘‘is it a portrait?” ‘‘Oh no,” I told her ; 
** something of more importance—a large wardrobe.” She could not imagine, 
she said, ‘‘howI could have patience for such things.” And so, having no 
patience for them herself, what is the result? She is every other day reduced 
to borrow my tumblers, my teacups ; even a cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls 
of tea, are begged of me, because ‘*‘ Missus has got company, and happens to be 
out of the article ;” in plain, unadorned English, because ‘‘ missus ” is the most 
wretched of managers, and is often at the point of having not a copper in her 
purse. To see how they live and waste here, it is a wonder the whole city does 
not ‘‘ bankrape, and go out o’ sicht;”—flinging platefuls of what they are 
pleased to denominate ‘‘crusts” (that is what I consider all the best of the 
bread) into the ashpits! I often say, with honest self-congratulation, ‘‘in Scot- 
land we have no such thing as ‘crusts.’” On the whole, though the English 
ladies seem to have their wits more at their finger-ends, and have a great ad- 
vantage over me in that respect, I never cease to be glad that I was born on the 
other side of the Tweed, and that those who are nearest and dearest to me are 
Scotch.’* 


The Mrs. Hunt here referred to was the wife of Leigh Hunt, 
whom Dickens was blamed for describing under the character 
of Mr. Skimpole. In another letter Mrs. Carlyle gives us a 
further glimpse into his household, as well as into her own 
ideas of thrift. 


‘Mrs, Hunt I shall soon be quite terminated with, I foresee. She torments 
my life out with borrowing. She actually borrowed one of the brass fenders the 
other day, and I had difficulty in getting it out of her hands ; irons, glasses, 
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tea-cups, silver spoons, are in constant requisition ; and when one sends for 
them the whole number can never be found. Is it not a shame to manage so 
with eight guineas a week to keep house on! It makes me very indignant to 
see all the waste that goes on around me, when I am needing so much care and 
calculation to make ends mevt. When we dine out, to see as much money ex- 
pended on a dessert of fruit (for no use but to give people a colic) as would 
keep us in necessaries for two or three weeks! My present maid has a grand- 
uncle in town with upwards of a hundred thousand pounds, who drives his car- 
riage and all that; at a great dinner he had, he gave five pounds for a couple 
of pine-apples when scarce ; and here is his niece working all the year through 
for eight, and he has never given her a brass farthing since she came to London.’* 


Inefficient servants and work people seems to have given 
her endless trouble and labour. Scrupulously exact herself, 
the slovenliness and blunders of others irritated her beyond 
endurance, and rather than be plagued by them, the work 
which ought to have been done for her, she would frequently 
do herself. ‘ As for sewing, she writes, ‘ you know that “ being 
an only child I never wished to sew.” Still, I have some 
inevitable work in that line, as, even if I felt rich enough to 
have the “family needlework” done by others, I don’t know 
where to find others to do it for money, without bothering me 
with their stupidity worse than if I did it myself.’t In the 
same spirit she would think as little of darning her drawing- 
room crumbcloth, or of nailing down her carpets as many a 
lady with less means or education would of dusting a 
piece of china. To get her house cleaned ‘under her 
own hand’ seems to have been regarded more in the 
light of a kind of recreation than as a piece of ‘slaving.’ 
When workmen were about the house executing repairs 
or alterations, she acted as a kind of policeman over them, 
or as a sort of second and severer conscience.{ On these 
occasions Carlyle usually took himself off for a holiday, or, as 
he says himself, he was ‘dismissed.’ There can be no doubt 
that at such times Mrs. Carlyle overtaxed herself, and that it 
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would probably have been much more conducive to her health 
and peace of mind if she could have taken things more easily. 
Yet when their worry and excitement is over, she writes of 
them with a light heart and the greatest humour. In 1852, 
she writes to Mrs. Russell :— 


‘In all my life I never have been so driven off all letter-writing as since the 
repairs began in this house. There were four months of that confusion, which 
ended quite romantically, in my having to sleep with loaded pistols at my bed- 
side! the smell of paint making it as much as my life was worth to sleep with 
closed windows, and the thieves having become aware of the state of the premises. 
Once they got in and stole some six pounds’ worth of things, before they were 
frightened away by a candlestick falling and making what my Irish maid called 
‘*a devil of a row ;” it was rather to be called ‘‘an angel of a row,” as it saved 
further depredation. Another time they climbed up to the drawing-room 
windows, and found them fastened, for a wonder! Another night I was alarmed 
by a sound as of a pane of glass cut, and leapt out of bed, and struck a light, 
and heard the same sound repeated, and then a great bang, like breaking 
in some panel. I took one of my loaded pistols, and went down stairs, and 
then another bang which I perceived was at the front door. ‘‘ What do you 
want?” Iasked; ‘‘whoare you?” ‘It’s the policeman, if you please; do you 
know that your parlour windows are both open?” Itwastrue! I had forgotten 
to close them, and the policeman had first tried the bell, which made the 
shivering sound, the wire being detached from the bel], and when he found he 
could not ring it he had beaten on the door with his stick, the knocker also 
being off while it was getting painted. I could not help laughing at what the 
man’s feelings would have been had he known of the cocked pistol within a few 
inches off him, All that sort of thing, and much else more disagreeable . . . . 
Heaven defend me from ever again having any house I live in ‘made habit- 
able!’ * 

The noises and inconveniences incident to living in London 
tried her nerves as much as they tried her husband’s, and it is 
extremely amusing to read her descriptions of the way in 
which she suppressed first one and then another nuisance— 
now a young lady’s piano, now a dog, now a cock, and now a 
whole hen-yard. Of bugs she, as well as Carlyle, lived in 
mortal dread. 

‘ Figure this : [Scene —a room where everything is enveloped in dark-yellow 
London fog! For air to breathe, a sort of liquid soot! Breakfast on the table— 
‘‘adulterated coffee,” ‘‘adulterated bread, ”adulterated cream,” and ‘‘adulterated 
water!”] Mr. C. at one end of the table, looking remarkably bilious ; Mrs. C. 


at the other, looking half dead! Mr. C.: ‘‘My dear, I have to inform you that 
my bed is full of bugs and fleas, or some sort of animals that crawl over me all 
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night! Now, I must tell you, Mr. C. had written to me, at Auchtertool, to 
‘write emphatically to Anne about keeping all the windows open ; for, with 
her horror of fresh air, she was quite capable of having the house full of bugs 
when we returned,” and so I imputed this announcement to one of these fixed 
ideas men, and especially husbands, are apt to take up, just out of sheer love 
of worrying! Living in a universe of bugs outside, I had entirely ceased to fear 
them in my own house, having kept it so many years perfectly clean from all 
such abominations. So I answered with merely a sarcastic shrug, that was no 
doubt very ill-timed under the circumstances, and which drew on me no end of 
what the Germans call Kraftspriiche! But clearly the practical thing to be done 
was to go and examine his bed—and I am practical, moi! So, instead of getting 
into a controversy that had no basis, I proceeded to toss over his blankets and 
pillows, with a certain sense of injury! But, on a sudden, I paused in my 
operations ; I stooped to look at something the size of a pin-point; a cold 
shudder ran over me; as sure as I lived it was an infant bug! And, oh, heaven, 
that bug, little as it was, must have parents—grandfathers ani grandmothers, 
perhaps! I went on looking then with frenzied minuteness, and saw enough to 
make me put on my bonnet and rush out wildly, in the black rain, to hunt up a 
certain trustworthy carpenter to come and take down the bed. The next three 
days I seemed to be in the thick of a domestic Balaklava, which is now even 
only subsiding—not subsided. Anne, though I have reproached her with 
carelessness (decidedly there was not a vestige of a bugin the whole house when 
we went away) is so indignant that the house should be turned up after she had 
‘* settled it,” and that ‘‘such a fuss should be made about bugs, which are in- 
evitable in London,” that she flared up on me, while I was doing her work, and 
declared, ‘‘it was to be hoped I would get a person to keep my house cleaner 
than she had done; as she meant to leave that day month!” To which I 
answered, ‘‘ Very good,” and nothing more. And now you see, instead of coming 
back to anything like a home, I have come back to a house full of bugs and evil 


passions !’* 


In her husband’s literary labours Mrs. Carlyle took, we need 
hardly say, the liveliest interest, and probably groaned over 
them as much as Carlyle himself. The encouragement she 
gave him was great, and has been warmly and affectionately 
acknowledged by Carlyle. Here is what he calls ‘ the last bit 
of pure sunshine that visited my dark ane lonesome, and in 
the end quite dismal and inexpressible, enterprise of Frederick.’ 

‘Oh, my dear! What a magnificent book this is going to be! The best of 
all your books. I say so, who never flatter you, as you are too well aware ; and 
who am “the only person I know that is always in the right!” So far as it is 
here before me, I find it forcible and vivid, and sparkling as ‘‘The French 
Revolution,” with the geniality and composure and finish of ‘‘Cromwell”—A 
wonderful combination of merits! And how you have contrived to fit together 
all those different sorts of pictures, belonging to different sorts of times, as com- 
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pactly and smoothly as a hit of the finest mosaic! Really one may say, of these 
two first beoks at least, what Helen said of the letters of her sister who died— 
you remember ?—‘‘So splendidly put together one would have thought that 
hand couldn’t have written them!” . . . . I took up the sheets and read 
‘*here a little and there a little,” and then I began at the beginning and never 
could stop till I had read to the end, and pretty well learnt it by heart. . 

If it is so interesting for me, who have read and heard so many of the stories in 
it before, what must it be to others to whom it is all new? the matter as well as 
the manner of the narrative! Yes, you shall see, it will be the best of all your 
books—and small thanks to it! It has taken a doing.’ * 

In spite of her execrable health and her many household duties, 
Mrs. Carlyle saw much society, and, notwithstanding her dislike 
to travelling, found time to pay frequent visits, though neither 
she nor her husband seems to have had any great pleasure in 
being absent from home. Some of her visits were made in 
company with her husband; many of them she made alone. The 
letter in which she describes one which she paid to Haddington for 
the purpose of seeing her father’s grave and the haunts of her 
childhood, is one of the most touching and pathetic we have 
read. 

Among their visitors were most of the literary and scientific 
celebrities of the time—John Sterling, Forster, and Darwin being 
apparently the most welcome. Respecting several of the rest, 
Mrs. Carlyle expresses her opinion with great freedom. Of 
Maurice she writes, ‘ We seldom see him, nor do I greatly regret 
his absence ; for to tell the truth, I am never in his company 
without being attacked with a sort of paroxysm of mental cramp! 
He keeps me always, with his wire-drawings and paradoxes, as if 
one were dancing on the points of one’s toes (spiritually speaking). 
And then he will help with the kettle, and never fails to pour it 
all over the milk-pot and sugar-basin!’ ‘Henry Taylor,’ she 
continues, ‘draws off into the upper regions of gigmanity.’ 
A dinner at the Kay Shuttleworth’s, she describes as ‘a 
very lock-jaw sort of business. Little Helps was there, but 
even I could not animate him: he looked pale as if he 
had a pain in his stomach. Milnes was there, and “affable” 
enough, but evidently overcome with a feeling that weighed on 
all of us—the feeling of having been dropped into vacuum. 
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‘There were various other men there, a Sir Charles Lemon, 
Cornewall Lewis, and some other insipidities, whose names did 
not fix themselves in my memory.’* These passages may be 
matched with others. The occasional touches of flippancy and 
supercilliousness, indeed, are amongst the least pleasing features 
of her letters. The following is in better taste, and is a really 
brilliant contrast :— 


‘To-day, oddly enough, while I was engaged in re-realing Carlyle’s ‘ Phil- 

osophy of Clothes,” Count d’Orsay walked in. I had not seen him for four or 
five years. Last time he was as gay in his colours as a humming-bird—blue 
satin cravat, blue velvet waistcoat, cream-coloured coat, lined with velvet of the 
same hue, trousers also of a bright colour, I forget what; white French 
gloves, two glorious breast pins attached by a chain, and length enough of gold 
watch guard to have hanged himself in. To-day, in compliment to his five more 
years, he was all in black and brown—a black satin cravat, a brown velvet waist- 
coat, a brown coat, some shades darker than the waistcoat, lined with velvet of 
its own shade, and almost black trousers, one breast-pin, a large pear-shaped 
pearl set into a little cup of diamonds, and only one fold of gold chain round his 
neck, tucked together right in the centre of his spacious breast with one mag- 
nificent turquoise. Well! that man understands his trade ; if it be but that of 
dandy, nobody can deny that he is a perfect master of it, that he dresses him- 
self with consummate skill! A bungler would have made no allowance for five 
more years at his time of life; but he had the fine sense to perceive how much 
better his dress of to-day sets off his slightly enlarged figure and slightly worn 
complexion, than the humming-bird colours of five years back would have 
done. ‘ 
‘Lord Jeffrey came, unexpected, while the Count was here. What a differ- 
ence! the prince of critics and the prince of dandies. How washed out the 
beautiful dandiacal faee looked beside that little clever old man’s! The large 
blue dandiacal eyes, you would have said, had never contemplated anything 
more interesting than the reflection of the handsome personage they pertained 
to in a looking glass ; while the dark penetrating ones of the other had been 
taking note of most things in God’s universe, even seeing a good way into mill- 
stones.’ 


But after all, interesting, amusing and instructive, as these 
letters frequently are, they are somewhat melancholy reading. 
Mrs. Carlyle’s nature, if deep, was not broad, and we can dis- 
cover few or no signs that her character, notwithstanding her 
great sufferings, many gifts, and much intercourse with the best 
and leading spirits of her time, underwent any perceptible growth 
or development. As the letters draw near to the end, the atmos- 
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phere grows darker, and there seems to be no consciousness of a bright 
and cheering outlook. We close the book with sadness, and feel 
as if we had been present at a tragedy—the tragedy of a noble, 
gifted, and fascinating spirit struggling bravely and resolutely, 
and though overweighted and overborne, still struggling to the 
end. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Supernatural in Nature: A Vindication by Free Use of 
Science. By JosepH W. Reynotps, M.A., &c. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1883. 


The Mystery of Miracles: A Scientific and Philosophical Investi- 
gation. By JoserpH W. Reynoxps, M.A., &c. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1881. 


We are glad to see that the first of these two books has reached a third 
edition. It deserves a still greater success. Of all the books which have 
recently appeared, it is, in its own line, much the most readable, and in 
every respect the most satisfactory we have met with. The learning and 
ability it displays are exceptional. The author seems to have read and 
mastered almost every thing of value relating to his subject, to have 
thought out his principles and ideas for himself, and to be quite at home 
both in the latest discoveries or hypotheses of science, and in the highest 
flights of speculative philosophy. The spirit in which he has written is 
deserving of the warmest commendation. He is neither fearful, declama- 
tory, nor dogmatic ; but full of a reverent confidence in the truth he hand- 
les, and of respect for those from whom he differs in opinion. If he 
hits hard, as he frequently does, he hits fairly, and writes with the frank- 
ness of a man who believes that his cause is so good that all it requires for 
its furtherance is that it should be known and understood. His aim is to 
show that religion has nothing to fear from science, that science need not 
be opposed to it, and that when rightly understood it is not. This he does 
by proving that the supernatural and the natural are in reality inseparable, 
that the one is implicated in the other, and that behind both there is the 
omniactive, wise, and omnipotent will of God. These ideas, Mr. 
Reynolds ‘follows out at great length, making a free use of science with 
special reference to the earlier chapters of Genesis. To give anything like 
a fair idea of the contents of his volume is, in the space at our disposal, im- 
possible ; but when we say that he deals with such subjects as the Origin 
of Things, Evolution, Molecular Energy, Creation, the Sun, Light, the 
Origin of Language and Civilization, the Origin of Species, Human Progress, 
Parasites and their place in the Economy of the Physical World, the Con- 
nection between the Visible and the Invisible, Revelation, and the Kingdom 
of God, and that all these and many kindred subjects are treated 
from a scientific as well as from the theological standpoint, and in the most 
liberal and scientific spirit, we have said enough to indicate the rich and 
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varied character of its contents. A more profound, reasonable, or solid 
defence of Christian theism has not appeared. The only work we know 
with which to compare it is Ulrici’s great work Gott wnd die Natur, and 
of the two we are disposed to prefer Mr. Reynolds’; for while not less 
profound and scientific, it has the great advantage of being written in our 
own tongue and in a much more popular and attractive style. The 
Mystery of Miracles is distinguished by the same rare and attractive merits 
as the Supernatural in Nature. Its scope and aim is of course more limited, 
yet it is none the less valuable as a contribution to the scientific theological 
literature of the day. Either volume goes far to redeem theology from 
the charge of being behind the age. They are admirably fitted to solve or 
illumine the doubts and perplexities of the many on whom the mystery 
vf all this unintelligible world is now resting with heavy and weary weight. 


The City of God: a Series of Discussions in Religion. By 
A. M. Farrparrn, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 


1883. 

After reading Dr. Fairbairn’s Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History, his City of God is in many respects disappointing. There are signs 
of the same extensive reading, but some of its discussions are not at all up 
to the level of the Studies. Their thought is loose and inexact, and their 
style too rhetorical. The first is on ‘ Faith and Modern Thought,’ and, to 
say the least, is tedious. The occasion on which it was deliver- 
ed, offered the author a capital opportunity for instilling into his 
hearers a more charitable and tolerant spirit, and for leading them to look 
upon the new world of thought which is perpetually opening upon them 
with a less prejudiced mind ; but for this or any similar purpose he does 
not seem to have used it. He begins by shaking his head in pious repu di 
ation of modern thought, and continues to shake it in the same spirit to 
the end. Notwithstanding his somewhat ostentatious definitions, so far 
as we can gather from the discussion itself, the ‘ Faith’ championed by Dr. 
Fairbairn is his own epinions, and the ‘Modern Thought’ he denounces 
opinions which are not his own. ‘The spirit of to-day,’ we are told, ‘is a 
spirit of restless inquiry, of ceaseless search, and of a search that is not 
always the parent of faith.’ It would be a pity if it were. It is to be 
hoped that it is quite as often the parent of knowledge. That it is the 
child of faith, Dr. Fairbairn does not seem to be aware. According to Dr. 
Fairbairn, ‘the men who do our thinking, who lead the march of living 
mind, are essentially seekers, and they pursue their quest after truth often 
not very certain what it is or where it may be—only certain that it is some- 
where, and can be found.’ Precisely so: if they were at all certain what 
it is or where it is, their character as ‘seekers’ would be gone. The above 
sentences are from the beginning of the ‘discussion.’ The reader will be 
at no loss to divine the character of the rest. In the pulpit—and with one ex- 
ception the ‘discussions’ are sermons—the rule for controversialists, we 
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should say, is to put on an opponent’s words the best and most charitable in- 
terpretation possible. Dr. Fairbairn does not always observe this rule. He 
is much too fond of making points. The way in which he makes them we 
cannot always admire. Whether Dr. Tyndall has ever ventured the asser- 
tion that ‘matter’ and ‘the promise and potency of life’ are the same, we 
are not aware ; but something more than the quotation of the well-known 
and well-worn sentence from the Belfast Address is requisite to prove that 
he regards them as identical. A man may say he discerns wheat in chaff, 
or his face in a glass, but no one is fool enough to suppose that he identifies 
the wheat with the chaff, or his face with the glass. A similar lack of pre- 
cision and philosophic insight is manifest in the treatment of the opinions 
of Darwin and Herbert Spencer. We are disciples of neither, but our duty 
as critics compels us to state that the words of both are susceptible of very 
different interpretations from what they here receive. As for those of the 
latter, Dr. Fairbairn’s acquaintance with them is of the most superticial, 
while his attempted refutation is weak. Some of Dr. Fairbairn’s 
assertions almost take away one’s breath ; others are so mixed up and 
confused that one scarcely knows what to make of them. As a sample of 
his mode of reasoning we may take the following—‘ By what right do our 
sage ethnologers assume that in the living savages we find the best type of 
primitive man? The savage is not primitive ; he is, as to time, as remote 
from the first men as we are, and more remote as to nature. Grant the 
doctrine of development true, and what then? The nature that does not 
develop is no real or right type of the primitive germ. A man of twenty 
years may have only the mind of an infant, but we do not name him an 
infant, we name him an idiot. The infant of sixty or a hundred years 
would be the worst of all types of a healthy human child, and the man who 
built a fine theory on the supposition that he was one could hardly be re- 
cognised as wise. And the living savage is but an eternal infant, made by 
the very fact of his infancy more distant from the primitive man than 
we are by the fact of our manhood. The faculties that slumber in him 
reveal less of the aboriginal state than the faculties that live active and 
creative lives in us,’ (pp. 81-2.) And all this, with much more of the same 
kind was ‘preached before the London Missionary Society!’ Dr. Fair- 
bairn is at his best when away from controversy. Scattered through the 
latter part of the book are some really fine passages ; but its tone and 
spirit are too dogmatic and rhetorical to do much good to the cause 
which Dr. Fairbairn professes to advance. 


The Treasury of David: an Original Exposition of the Book of 
Psalms; a Collection of Illustrative Extracts from the whole 
range of Literature, &c. By C. H. Spurceon. Vol. VL, 
Psalm exix. toexxiv. London: Passmore & Alabaster, 1882. 


We welcome this new volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s Treasury of David as a 
monument of rare devotion, and as asign that the author, notwithstanding 
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his numerous avocations and increasing years, is still able to carry on 
what is at least a painstaking and laborious undertaking. As a critical 
commentary on the Book of Psalms it is simply worthless, and none, we 
suppose will more readily admit this than Mr. Spurgeon himself. In fact 
we are not sure that he will not regard the statement as a compliment. With 
critics, at all events with the critical commentators of more recent schools, 
he has no patience. In his opinion they are blind leaders of the blind. 
The attitude he adopts towards them is characterized by a considerable 
amount of dogmatism which many will be disposed to condemn as closely 
akin to, if not identical with, spiritual pride. By those who have taken 
the trouble to look into the matter it is now generally, and, in fact, unani- 
mously admitted, that the non-Davidic authorship of Psalm cxix. has been 
demonstrated, yet here is Mr. Spurgeon’s note—‘The fashion among 
modern writers is, as far as possible, to take every Psalm from David. As 
the critics of this school are usually unsound in doctrine and unspiritual 
in tone, we gravitate in the opposite direction, from a natural suspicion of 
everything which comes from so unsatisfactory a quarter. We believe 
that David wrote this Psalm. It is Davidic in tone and expression, and it 
tallies with David’s experience in many interesting points. In our youth 
our teacher called it ‘‘ David’s pocket-book,” and we incline to the opinion 
then expressed that here we have the royal diary written at various times 
through a long life. No, we cannot give up this Psalm to the enemy ’— 
and su on. It is to be regretted, both for his own sake and for the sake of his 
readers, that Mr. Spurgeon has permitted himself to indulge in rhodomon- 
tade like this. Many of ‘the enemy’ we suspect are quite as earnest and 
as devoted in their love for the truth as he is, and much more trustworthy 
as authorities respecting the authorship of the Psalms than ‘ our teacher.’ 
Still, the volume before us has a value of its own. Its ability in its own 
line is undeniable. Except when touching upon critical points Mr. 
Spurgeon’s remarks are always seusible, and frequently racy. His strong 
sympathy with the inspired writers, and his clear spiritual insight, give his 
explanatury notes afreshness and power which, in other commentaries, are 
often wanting. The illustrative extracts are well chosen, and are gathered 
from a pretty wide field, though there is much to be gleaned both in the 
same and in still wider fields. 


Old Testament Revision: A Handbook for English Readers. By 
A. Roperts, D.D., &c. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1883. 


Some time ago we had to direct attention to, and to speak in terms of 
commendation of, Dr. Roberts’ useful little Companion to the Revised Version 
of the Enylish New Testament. We have now to speak in the same terms 
of his handbook on Old Testament Revision. In this handy little volume 
Dr. Roberts has gathered together, and presented in an untechnical form, 
a large amount of interesting and curious information respecting the Old 
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Testament, which ought to be more or less known to all readers of the 
Bible. The moment he has chosen for its : *blication is extremely 
opportune. It will assist its readers to appreciute the labours of the Old 
Testament Company of Revisers, and to understand the difficulties and 
advantages they have to deal with as compared with those which had to 
be dealt with by the Revisers of the New Testament. In the first chapter 
we have an interesting account of the language and contents of the Old 
Testament. In the second we have a digression on the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, in which the pretty safe position is maintained that Moses was 
the author of at least the substance of the five books which go under his 
name. What is to be regarded as Mosaic, or as coming directly from the 
hand of Moses, and what is not, Dr. Roberts does not exactly say ; 
for the good reason, we suppose, that neither he nor any one else can 
tell. In several chapters which follow, we have a number of very sensible 
and scholarly emendations of the authorized text, which readers will do well 
to compare. * We are more in agreement with Dr. Roberts in his correc- 
tions than we are in his interpretations. The Messianic idea was 
undoubtedly the central thought of the higher Hebrew literature, but we 
are doubtful whether the references to the Messiah are as numerous as Dr. 
Roberts believes. Some of the so-called Messianic psalms, for instance, 
seem to us to have had no original reference to him. Dr. Roberts still 
adheres to the medical reading of Ecclesiastes, xii. 1-7. Though supported 
by a very great number of authorities, we prefer the opinion of Mr. Cox 
and others, that instead of being a figurative description of the dissolution 
of, the body, it sets forth the threatening approach of death under the 
image of a tempest which, gathering over an eastern city during the day, 
breaks upon it towards evening. Perhaps the most interesting and indeed 
the most important of Dr. Roberts’ chapters is the ninth, in which he shows, 
in our opinion conclusively, that the language habitually spoken by our 
Lord and His Apostles was neither Hebrew nor Aramaic but Greek. The 
chapters on the Targums and the Talmud, on the Apocrypha, and on 
English translations of the Old Testament, contain a large amount of in- 
formation which Dr. Roberts has done well to put together, and issue in 
an accessible form. We heartily commend his volume as at once scholarly 
and popular, and as one also with which all readers of the Old and New 
Testaments ought to make themselves acquainted. 


Predigten aus der Gegenwart. Von D. Cart Scuwarz. (Achte 
Sammlung.) Leipzig, 1883. 


As a preacher, Dr. Schwarz of Gotha has long enjoyed great popu- 
larity, and his sermons are eagerly read by a large and ever-increasing 
circle of his fellow-countrymen everywhere. We hardly need any further 
evidence of this than the fact that an eighth volume of his sermons has 
been called for, each of these volumes containing on an average about 
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thirty discourses, and that the earlier volumes have already run through 
several editions. His popularity rests on solid foundations. He has been 
upwards of twenty-five years in office in Gotha, and his ministry has 
steadily grown in favour from year to year. No one can read any of 
these eight volumes, or any of the sermons in them, without feeling that Dr. 
Schwarz is a preacher of no ordinary gifts—that he brings to the work of 
the ministry a mind of rare culture, and a heart full of the warmest spiri- 
tual emotion. He seems ever to speak straight from the heart and to the 

heart. There is nothing of that antiquated scholasticism about his matter, 

or his manner of presenting his thoughts, so dear to many of our clergyman, 

and which so often makes their learning a weariness, and their utter- 
ances a burden. He realises that every age has its own modes of 
thought, its own ways of conceiving truth, its own intellectual needs and 
aspirations, and he has entered into fullest sympathy with those of the pre- 
sent, and knows how to meet them and adapt his teaching tothem. He 
knows the last word which Historical Criticism has spoken regarding the 
Bible, and accepts fully and unreservedly all it has established. He is 
perfectly aware that literary criticism does not, and cannot, injure the 
spiritual and religious worth of Scripture, but may do much, if reverently 
conducted, as it has already done much, to bring out that worth from 
the obscurity into which it has passed through the ignorance and miscon- 
ceptions born of ignorance, so prevalent for centuries, as to the origin, pur- 
pose, and meaning of its various parts. He interests himself deeply in all 
the’ questions that engage the attention of his hearers, and in the events 
that are going on around him, and discusses them with his people, shedding 
wondrous light on their path of duty, and strengthening them both to do 
and to endure as Providence may in any case order. His discourses are al] 
both of the present and for the present—are ‘Modern Sermons’ in the 
truest and best sense of the word. This last volume contains twenty-eight 
sermons and four casual addresses, such as he is accustomed to make 
on occasions of confirmation, or baptism, etc. The discourses are grouped 
in three classes: those preached on Festival Days, such as Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day, Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Easter, etc. ; a short 

series on ‘The Kingdom of God in the Church, in the State, and in the 

House ;’ and those on general texts. It is difficult, in a brief 
notice such as this must be, to select any of these discourses for special 

remark,—they are so excellent. They seem to us to be almost all that ser- 

mons should be, and are models of homiletic exposition. The preacher 
seems ever to remember that those frequenting the House of God go there 

not for controversy, but for spiritual light, and comfort, and edification. 

He belongs to the school of liberal theology, and differs widely in his 

opinions from what is called the Evangelical school; but he is always 

anxious only to present the spiritual truth of any text he handles, and to 

enforce on his hearers the cultivation of the undoubted virtues and 

graces of the Christian life. No one, we think,—belong to what creed or 
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church he may,—can rise from the perusal of any of these discourses 
and not feel all the better instincts of his spiritual being quickened, all the 
feelings of his heart made purer, and all the aspirations of his soul 
raised to a higher level. Let anyone read, for example, the Passion- 
Sermons, or that delivered on Palm Sunday, entitled ‘The Crown of 
Thorns,’ and, differ as he may from the preacher in his Christology, he can- 
not fail to be impressed with the exquisitely graphic pictures Dr. Schwarz 
draws from the life of the Man of Sorrows, from the scenes of the Passion- 
week especially, or fail to have his conceptions of the meaning and purpose 
of our Lord’s sufferings—the meaning and purpose of all suffering in the 
economy of grace, wonderfully purified and enlarged. We should like, 
too, to commend to the attention of all interested in the question of the 
mutual relations of Church and State, so vexed with us and so vexed also in 
Germany, Dr. Schwarz’s wise and thoughtful discourse on the text Matthew 
xxii. 21. ‘Give unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.’ It is the first of a short series of four on ‘the 
Kingdom of God in the Church, the State, and the House.’ We think that 
if our voluntaries and churchmen were tosit for a little while at this preacher’s 
feet, their controversy would lose much of its present heat and all its bitter- 
ness ; wisdom and not passion would henceforth reign in their counsels, 
and mutual charity, and Christian love direct them all in the common work 
to which they are called of God in Christ Jesus. 


Farm Sermons. By C. H. Spurgeon. London: Passmore & 
Alabaster, 1882. 

Sunday Mornings at Norwood: Prayers and Sermons. By the 
Rev. S. A. TrppLe. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
1883. 


The New Song, and other Sermons for the Children’s Hour. By 
the Rev. Jas. StatkerR, M.A. London: T. Nelson & 
Sons. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s volume is another illustration of his singular power and 
versatility asa preacher. The sermons are plain, direct, forcible. Though 
there is a good backbone of theology in them, so that one has no difficulty 
in divining the author’s theological opinions, these are not often obtruded. 
The sermons are religious and practical rather than theological. The sub- 
jects dealt with are the great facts of spiritual experience, the need of con- 
version, the necessity for personal effort and personal culture, the work of 
the Spirit, and the blessedness of working with God as the husbandman 
of souls. Addressed to farmers, the language and illustrations of the 
sermons are drawn from the scenes and occupations in which they are 
engaged, and in many instances the latter are exceedingly felicitous. By 
Mr. Spurgeon’s large circle of admirers, this little volume will be esteemed, 
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we should say, as one of his best productions. If it is not, it ought to be. 
The gospel was never more simply and forcibly put. Each sermon is just 
what a sermon to farmers, if it is to find them and do them good, ought to 
be. 

Sunday Mornings at Norwood contains two sets of addresses, one ad- 
dressed to the Almighty, and the other to what we suppose is a dissenting 
congregation in Norwood. The first we cannot admire. They give the 
Almighty a good deal of information, and show that Mr. Tipple is on 
extremely good terms with Him, and that he is quite conscious that he is. 
Perhaps, however, the reasons and explanations which Mr. Tipple inserts 
in his prayers are so many asides intended for the edification of those be- 
fore whom he is praying. Even then we cannot admire them. In such 
of them as we have read, and we will candidly admit that we have not had 
patience or charity enough to read them all, there seems to us to bea 
decided want of a reverential and devotional spirit. The language, too, is 
slipshod and scrappy. ‘Lord, here we are again,’ reminds us of a pretty 
well known and vulgar song. Altogether Mr. Tipple might profit by 
studying the older or more recent Christian liturgies. At all events he 
might give the Almighty credit for knowing a little more than he does 
himself, and for being, as the old collect puts it, more ready to give than 
we are to receive. Turning to the other set of addresses, we have great 
pleasure in saying that we can speak of them only in terms of the highest 
praise. The marvel to us is that a man of such undoubted power and 
refinement as Mr. Tipple evidently is, has been able to conceive and utter 
such addresses as those we have just referred to, and to call them prayers. 
The sermons are admirable. Every one of them is marked by great fresh- 
ness of thought, great spiritual fervour, and eloquence-of the highest kind. 
They are really sermons for the times, and are calculated to foster a large, 
intelligent, and charitable faith. 

Some of Mr. Stalker’s sermons have found their way into his volume by 
mistake. At least so we infer from a comparison of their contents with his 
volume’s title. They are much too metaphysical, or perhaps we should 
say much too theological for children. When we came to page 65 we could 
scarcely believe our eyes. Half-a-dozen lines of Latin in a sermon intended 
for a mother to read to her children seemed to us so thoroughly out of 
place that we began to wonder where we were, and turned back to the title 
page to see if we had not made a mistake. Mr. Stalker introduces them 
with the words—‘I daresay some of you can follow the old Latin hymn, 
so full of pathos.’ Now did Mr. Stalker really think they could? If he 
did, we should like to know what sort of children they were to whom he 
preached. Others of Mr. Stalker’s sermons are really suitable for children. 
The one on the Ten Virgins isa gem. The same may be said of several 
more. Their simplicity is charming, while the many and often felicitous 
illustrations fit them admirably for reading during the children’s hour. 
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Christian Ethics. (Special Part.) By Dr. H. MArTEnsEn, 
Bishop of Seeland. Translated from the German. Vol. I. 
by W. Arrteck, B.D.; Vol. II. by Sopn1a Taytor. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1881-1882. (Foreign Theological 
Library. New Series.) 


These volumes complete the translation of Dr. Martensen’s important 
and admirable work on Christian Ethics. Theological and ethical stu- 
dents are to be congratulated on their issue. Of the many valuable works 
which the publishers have included in their Library those of Bishop Mar- 
tensen’s are among the best. The volumes before us will compare favour- 
ably with any others we have of the same kind in the English language. 
Indeed it is extremely doubtful whether we have any either of home or 
foreign origin which can be so highly commended either for soundness of 
treatment or lucidity of exposition. The method which Dr. Martensen has 
adopted is somewhat peculiar, and he may be open to the charge of moving 
in a circle ; but the circle in which he may be said to move, is one along 
which he throws light at every step, and his method may easily be justified 
either from the admirable results which in Dr. Martensen’s hands it has so 
manifestly yielded, or on the grounds of utility or expedience. In the 
General Part of this work, also translated and published in Messrs Clarks’ 
Library, the author deals with the fundamental principles of Ethics, and 
presents us with a view of the ethical life. The stress is there laid on the 
goal, and the foreground is filled in with ideals, the individual being 
referred to, however, only as illustrating the general laws. Here, in the 
two volumes before us, the treatment is different ; the starting point is the 
individual, and the emphasis is laid not on the goal, but on the way to it, 
on the means to be employed in order to reach it, and on the obstacles 
requiring to be overcome. In the first volume, which is occupied solely 
with the discussion of Individual Ethics, man is dealt with as an indi- 
vidual, first as he is ‘by nature,’ and then as a disciple of Christ. Hence, 
we have two chapters, one on ‘ Life under the Law and Sin,’ and the other 
on ‘ Life in the Following of Christ,’ with a transitional section on ‘Con- 
version and the New Life Begun.’ In the second volume, which is de- 
voted to Social Ethics, man is dealt with as a member of society, and his 
various relations as a member of a family, as a citizen, and as a member of 
the Christian Church, are discussed, the whole work concluding with an 
account of the consummation of the Kingdom of God, or the perfect 
realization of the summum bonum. 

Students of Dr. Martensen’s writings will not require to be told that 
there is here the same profound sympathy with the Evangelical writers and 
the same fine perception of their meaning as are to be found in the previous 
volume on Christian Ethics, and more especially in the Christian Dog- 
matics. There is here also a largeness of human sympathy and a dis- 
cernment of the soul of goodness in things evil for which we were scarcely 
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prepared, and which in theological and ethical writings is so often conspicu- 
ous by its absence. The sections on ‘Natural Virtues and Faults,’ on 
* Aisthetic Education,’ and the ‘Seekers,’ are examples of singularly fair 
and precise statement. On the other hand when dealing with man’s 
political relations, Dr. Martensen is apt to become a little too theoretical. 
With Hegel, Stahl and Trendelenburg he objects to representation by 
majorities, and favours the representation of classes. The section on 
Burial, Cremation and Dissection (i. 272-4), is scarcely so satisfactory 
as we should have expected. On the other hand, the description 
of Antigone (i. 22) is admirable, and the character of Socrates has 
rarely been so well hit off as in the sentence—‘ He was the teacher of 
all Greece, yet but a bad paterfamilias.’ Altogether these volumes deserve 
high commendation. The author has dealt with his subject in an 
extremely instructive and extremely interesting manner. The translation 
of each volume is well done. Along with them we have received the first 
volume of Weis’s ‘ Biblical Theology of the New Testament.’ Our review 
of this important work we shall reserve for its concluding volume. Mean- 
time a word of commendation is due to the publishers for the improved 
appearance or ‘ get up’ of their New Series. 


The Greek Philosophers. By Atrrep W. Benn. 2 Vols. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1882. 


Mr. Benn’s aim has been to exhibit the principal ideas of Greek 
Philosophy in connection with the characters of their authors, with each 
other, with their development in modern speculation, with the parallel 
tendencies in literature and art, and with the history of religion, science, 
and civilization as a whole. This aim, we may at once say, he has 
accomplished, with the exception of one or two drawbacks, in a very 
satisfactory manner. For so comprehensive a subject the limits he has 
prescribed for himself are somewhat narrow, and many points on which we 
could have desired discussion or fuller treatment, he has been compelled to 
pass over or merely to touch upon in the slightest way. There can be no 
two opinions, however, as to the value of his volumes. The difficulties he 
has had to contend with are formidable, yet he has succeeded in producing 
a work which will be read by those who are interested in the development 
and progress of human thought with pleasure, and which, so far as our own 
language is concerned, is in many respects unique. We have histories of 
Philosophy, and monographs on particular systems in abundance, but Mr. 
Benn is the first who has attempted to show the connection between Greek 
thought and the old Greek life, and to trace its influence along the various 
lines of human history. 

The preface which Mr. Benn has written is deserving of careful study, 
both as a piece of excellent writing, and as a valuable introduction to the 
pages which follow it. Zeller’s semi-Hegelian theory of the history of 
Greek Thought, Mr Benn rightly rejects, as doing but scant justice to the 
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varied and complex causes which determined its development, and as 
frequently overlooking those subtler references by which the different 
schools of philosophy were connected among themselves, and with the 
literature of their own and later times. Equally independent and justifi- 
able is the attitude assumed towards the theories of Teichmiiller. Brilliant 
as the suggestions of that writer sometimes are, they are not always to be 
implicitly received. Mr. Benn has shown good reasons for not accepting 
the theory that Aristotle published the Ethics while Plato was still alive 
and engaged in the composition of the Laws, and for rejecting the idea 
that the latter was a monist as Teichmiiller endeavours to prove he was. 

For the origin of Greek Philosophy, Mr. Benn goes neither to Egypt, 
nor to the East, but to the genius of the Greek people. In the first 
chapter the merits of the earliest Greek thinkers are fairly stated, and the 
debt of gratitude which the world owes to them is carefully pointed out. 
Very justly he remarks :— 


‘They performed services to humanity comparable for value with the 
legislation of Solon and Cleisthenes, or the victories of Marathon and 
Salamis ; while their creative imagination was not inferior to that of the 
great lyric and dramatic poets, the great architects and sculptors, whose 
contemporaries they were. They first taught men to distinguish between 
the realities of nature and the illusions of sense ; they discovered or divined 
the indestructibility of matter and its atomic constitution ; they taught 
that space is infinite, a conception so far from being self-evident that it 
transcended the capacity of Aristotle to grasp; they held that the seem- 
ingly eternal universe was brought into its present form by the operation 
of mechanical forces, which will also affect its dissolution ; confronted by 
the seeming permanence and solidity of our planet, with the innumerable 
varieties of life to be found on its surface, they declared that all things had 
arisen by differentiation from a homogeneous attenuated vapour; while 
one of them went so far as to surmise that man is descended from an 
aquatic animal. But higher still than these fragmentary glimpses and 
anticipations of a theory which still awaits confirmation from experience, 
we must place their central doctrine, that the universe is a cosmos, an 
ordered whole governed by number and law, not a blind conflict of semi- 
conscious agents, or a theatre for the arbitrary interference of partial, 
jealous, and vindictive gods ; that its changes are determined, if at all, by 
an immanent unchanging reason ; and that those celestial luminaries which 
had drawn to themselves in every age the unquestioning worship of all 
mankind, were, in truth, nothing more than fiery masses of inanimate 
matter. Thus, even if the early Greek thinkers were not scientific, they 
first made science pussible by substituting for a theory of the universe, 
which is its direct negation, one that methodised observation has increas- 
ingly tended to confirm. The garland of poetic praise woven by Lucretius 
for his adored master should have been dedicated to them, and to them 
alone.’ 


In the chapter on the Greek Humanists, we have an extremely interest- 
ing and able discussion respecting the character of the Sophists. Mr. 
Benn’s estimate of it is neither that of Hegel, Lewes, nor Grote. ‘Taking 
the whole class together,’ he says, ‘they represent a combination of three 
distinct tendencies, the endeavour to supply an encyclopaedic training for 
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youth, the cultivation of political rhetoric as a special art, and the search 
after a scientific foundation for ethics, derived from the results of previous 
philosophy.’ With regard to the last point, they agree, he observes, in 
drawing a fundamental distinction between Nature and Law, but some 
take one and some the other for their guide. Their influence on Greek 
philosophy, he maintains, was not to corrupt, but to fruitfully develop it. 
For his account of Socrates, Mr. Benn depends more, and with good 
reason, on the Memorabilia than on the Apologia, though not exclusively, 
as in the admirable chapter devoted to him, he is confessedly indebted in 
no small degree to the Platonic dialogues. As to Socrates’ place in the devel- 
opment of Greek thought, he maintains that he ‘ first brought out the idea, 
not of knowledge, but of mind in its full significance, that he first studied 
the whole circle of human interests as affected by mind ; that, in creating 
dialectics, he gave this study its proper method, and simultaneously gave 
his method the only subject-matter on which it could be profitably exer- 
cised ; finally, that by these immortal achievements philosophy was consti- 
tuted, and received a threefold verification—first, from the life of its 
founder ; secondly, from the success with which his spirit was communi- 
cated to a band of followers ; thirdly, from the whole subsequent history 
of thought.’ 

In the chapters on Plato, the apparent inconsistencies of that great 
teacher are on the whole fairly dealt with. Mr. Benn, however, makes no 
attempt to strike a balance between what is visionary and what is solid in 
the Platonic teaching. He prefers to seek out the underlying forces of 
which Plato’s opinion were the resultants and revelations ; and this he does 
with no small amount of analytical ability. To follow him here would 
require several pages. The following sentences, however, will indicate the 
position which he assigns to the great master. ‘There is a story that 
Plato used to thank the gods, in what some might consider a Pharisaic 
spirit, for having made him a human being instead of a brute, a man instead 
of a woman, and a Greek instead of a Barbarian ; but more than anything 
else, for having permitted him to be born in the time of Socrates. It will 
be observed that all these blessings tended in one direction, the complete 
‘ supremacy of reason over impulse and sense. ‘To assert, extend, and 
organise that supremacy was the object of his whole life.’ To learn how 
indefatigably and with what power Plato pursued this object, we can only 
refer the reader to Mr. Benn’s pages. As we shall have to point out, we 
cannot exactly agree with the representation which is there given of Plato’s 
teaching, yet we have not the slightest hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Benn’s treatment of it deserves high praise. Equal praise may be 
given to his treatment of the Aristotelian system. One of the very finest 
passages in the book, and there are not a few, is the one in which he con- 
trasts the two greatest of the Greek Philosophers. In all probability it 
will provoke a considerable amount of hostile criticism, yet it seems to us 
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that the weight of evidence is with our author in almost every point of the 
contrast. 

The second volume is devoted to the Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics, and 
Eclectics, to the Religious Revival which set in with the establishment of the 
Roman Empire, to Plotinus, and lastly to the influence of Greek thought on 
modern speculation. The last we need hardly say is of surpassing interest. 
But to turn again to the first volume, which in our opinion is the abler of 
the two, Mr. Benn’s account of the rise and development of Greek 
morality is fairly good. We cannot agree with him however in the asser- 
tion that ‘even taking the records as they stand, it is to the Greek rather 
than to Hebrew or Roman annals that we must look for examples of true 
virtue.’ We do not suppose that Mr. Benn includes the New Testament 
in the ‘Greek annals,’ but whether or not we know no character in Greek 
history comparable with that of Jesus or even of Paul. Nor can we admit 
that Hellenism gave Christianity ‘not only wings to fly, but also eyes to 
see and a soul to love.’ Both M. Havet and Mr. Benn have failed to 
prove that Christianity originated on Hellenic and not on Hebraic soil. 
Most of the doctrines of Christianity may have been, and in some fashion 
certainly were, taught among the Greeks as they were also among other 
nations before they were promulgated by Christian teachers, yet the ‘soul’ 
of Christianity was not Hellenic. Christianity is not so much a philosophy 
as a life or spirit, and that, there is abundant reason for believing, had its 
origin elsewhere than in Greece. Again, Mr. Benn’s account of the 
Platonic doctrines is impaired by too great a reliance on his own interpreta- 
tion of the Republic. We have no desire to deny that the Republic was the 
work of Plato; but before relying upon it to the extent that Mr. Benn 
does, it is requisite to settle what it is. For our own part, notwithstanding 
all that has been said to the contrary, we are disposed to regard it asa 
dialogue on justice rather than as a sketch of an ideal commonwealth. 
And again, the chapter on the Religious Revival, which occurs in the 
second volume, while unquestionably good, is scarcely so effective as 
it might have been. We doubt very much whether statistics will bear 
out the assertion that ‘the dangers of a military life combined with 
its authoritative ideas are highly favourable to devotion.’ The reference 
to the centurion mentioned in the gospels might have been left out. 
Nothing is gained by its introduction. There are many whom it will 
offend. But in spite of these and other objections we can recommend 
these two admirable volumes as of the highest value. They are the 
work of a thoroughly competent scholar, and a singularly able contri- 
bution to the history of Greek thought and life. 


Hamilton. By Joun Vertcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 


Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow.  Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics.” Edinburgh and London: 1882 


It is always a pleasure to meet with a philosophical work written in pure 
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English, and in aclear and vigorous style. It is a further pleasure to have 
the exposition of hard doctrines given us in a truly systematic form—with 
real, and not simply nominal, method. Both these pleasures the reader 
of Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics will derive from a perusal of Professor 
Veitch’s Hamilton: and a further pleasure is in store for him, if he catches 
somewhat of the author’s enthusiasm for, and appreciation of, his sub- 
ject,—which he is sure to do. 

Very naturally the larger part of the volume is devoted to Hamilton’s 
Psychology ; and, of the Psychology, Perception and the Problems and 
Controversies connected therewith claim the fullest and most detailed 
consideration. To them, are surrendered six out of the twelve chapters 
that go to constitute the book,—viz., Cc. IL. to VII. (inclusive) ; while a 
single chapter (VIII) sketches, under six heads (six, not five, as the 
printer has erroneously made it), the remainder of the Psychological dogmas. 
Chapters IX. to XI. treat of the Hamiltonian Nomology or Classification 
of the Laws of Knowledge, and C. XII. is more directly concerned with the 
Ontology or Philosophy of Being. Chapter I. is biographical; and the 
Logic nowhere appears. ‘I have not attempted,’ says the writer, ‘to dis- 
cuss the Logic in this volume. There was not space to do it justice 
; This wide subject must meanwhile be left untouched.’ Let us 
hope that it is only ‘ meanwhile.’ 

The tone throughout is, of course, in the highest degree appreciative ; 
and it would be quite unreasonable to expect an expositor so sympathetic 
as Professor Veitch to find any very serious fault with the teaching of his 
master. Still, he does not hesitate to say where he dissents, and to offer his 
own corrections or amendments ; and, whenever he does so, his suggestions 
are always worthy of careful attention. With scme of them we agree: 
from others of them we differ. Of the latter sort may be mentioned the 
following two. 

In his theory of Perception, Hamilton maintained that we have an 
immediate cognition of the Ego as well as of the non-Ego (this indeed was 
necessary to his doctrine of Natural Realism) ; but at other times and in 
other connections, when Perception was not distinctly in view, he empha- 
tically taught that we have no immediate knowledge of self in consciousness 
at all. Now, there is here a manifest inconsistency. How is it to be got 
over? Professor Veitch gets over it in the way that Mansel did (and 
Berkeley too, for that matter, and Descartes). He maintains that we do 
have an immediate consciousness of self, and that therefore the second 
of the above positions is untenable. But mark the consequences. What 
now of the appeal to consciousness—its validity and all-sufficiency—which 
is the very foundation of Hamilton's Philosophy and indeed of the Scot- 
tish Philosophy in general? Here, obviously, is a point that can be settled 
only by introspection: and surely if such masters of the introspective 
method as Hamilton himself and Reid and Stewart and Kant and Cousin, 
or (to take names from the opposite school) as Locke, Hume, J. 8. Mill, 
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Bain, all unite in saying that consciousness makes no such revelation,— we 
are landed in a very awkward predicament. Either the deliverances of 
consciousness vary in different individuals (competent individuals, accredi- 
ted philosophers), and yet the diverse utterances, even when contradictory, 
must be accepted as true ; or else we must refuse credence to consciousness 
in this particular instance,—and then we seem to hear the Hamiltonian 
dictum hurled at us with special vehemence, falsus in uno falsus in omnibus. 

The other disputable solution is this. Consciousness, says Hamilton, is 
co-extensive with Mind: but at the same time he holds that there are 
mental activities that never do come within the range of consciousness. 
This last is the doctrine of Mental Latency,—or, as George Henry Lewes 
calls it, Subconsciousness,—or, as it has been denominated by Philosophical 
Physiologists, Unconscious Cerebration. Now we have here, as in the 
former case, a choice of alternatives. We cannot, clearly, hold both posi- 
tions ; for the two are contradictory. We must either deny the doctrine 
of Mental Latency, or, holding this doctrine, we must extend the meaning 
of ‘mental’ so as to embrace subconscious phenomena. To us, the second 
seems to be the less evil of the two: but Professor Veitch prefers the 
first. In this, we hardly think he sees the full effect of such a course on 
Hamilton’s general psychology. 1f Mental Latency goes, a good many 
things must go along with it: and, in particular, there must go the view 
of Memory as bare Retention ; for memory as bare retention, or memory 
proper, is ‘the power of retaining knowledge in the mind, but out of con- 
sciousness.” 

There are several other points that we might take exception to; but 
fault-finding is a thankless business at the best, and it is not congenial 
when one has to deal with a work of real merit. We simply add that the 
biographical chapter is full of interesting matter, and, like the rest of the 
book, contains much in little compass. We note in it inter alia a fitting 
tribute to Hamilton’s scholarship and vast research ; but why no refer- 
ence to his style? If we except the over-fondness for Latinized words and 
grandiose expressions, his writing must be pronounced to occupy a high 
literary place. It is both lucid and energetic; and, certainly, it is in 
every way characteristic. 


A Study of Origins; or, The Problems of Knowledge, of Being 
and of Duty. By E. pe Pressensg, D.D. Translated by 
A. H. Holmden. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1883. 


While revising his admirable volumes on the history of the Christian 
Church during the first three centuries, M. de Pressensé was struck with 
the increasing vehemence of the attacks which were being made both 
against Christian theism, and against the foundations of all spiritual 
religion, and resolved to test the pretensions of materialism, and the new 
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philosophy as against the doctrines of a more spiritual philosophy. The 
result is a clear gain to the cause of truth. A philosopher as well as a 
theologian, thoroughly acquainted with the controversies cf the day and 
unfettered by any narrow or narrowing prejudices, M. de Pressensé, even 
if he has said little that is entirely new, has done good service by his clear 
and forcible statement of the various controversies, and by the thoroughly 
effective criticism to which he has subjected the opinions of those who have 
set themselves to denounce rather than to refute the principles of Christian 
theism. His volume is divided into four books. In the first of these he 
deals with the problem of knowledge, and with the questions—Are causes 
knowable? Can we know them with certainty, and, if so, what are the 
conditions of certainty? As might be expected, he here deals with the 
theories of Auguste Comte, J. 8. Mill, Herbert Spencer, M. Taine, and 
many others. His own theory is that causes are known and that certainty is 
attained through the co-operation of sensation, reason, and the will. Of 
reason he remarks—‘ it raises us higher than itself, to its own source and 
principle. It recognises that it must find the explanation of itself in some- 
thing beyond it. It is by its essence inclined to the perfect and the abso- 
lute. There is not one of its axioms which is not based on this; there is 
a reason for everything. Every change has its cause, every quality its 
substance, every being its end. These are the principles of reason. Its 
most general function is to conceive the conditions of order, of homogeneity, 
of harmony between the effect and the cause. It must then find a reason 
adequate to itself and to the totality of things, a cause proportioned to the 
effect. This cause should be perfection itself, for thought cannot stop at 
anything less, and perfection can only be the absolute. Any limited 
degree of being and of perfection placed at the origin of things is illogical. 
The absolute being is at the same time perfect, for any imperfection would 
be a limit. Thus the principle of causation, taken by itself, implies perfect 
and absolute being, and reason thus lifts our eyes to God.’ It need hardly 
be said that M. de Pressensé is a thorough going Cartesian. In the second 
book on The Problem of Being the various theories respecting the origin of 
the universe are discussed. Holding fast the doctrine of design, M. de 
Pressensé passes in review those of Biichner, Darwin, Herbert Spencer,. 
Haeckel, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, &c., and shows their inconsistencies or- 
their insufficiency to account for things. Of special interest is the discussion: 
of the doctrine of evolution. The Problem of Being forms the subject also 
of the third book. Here, however, it is dealt with in relation to man. 
One chapter is devoted to the consideration of language and its influence 
on knowledge, and another to sociology. The fourth book deals with the 
Problem of Duty. The chapter on the nature and origin of religion is one 
of the most satisfactory we have seen. Spencer’s notion that religion is a 
theory of the universe is set aside; as is also that of the author of Ecce 
Homo that religion is admiration. Religion, M. de Pressensé maintains, 
is neither metaphysics, nor morals, nor aesthetics, nor mere emotion, but 
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the upward pressure of the soul to God ; and belongs not to any one par- 
ticular faculty, but to the whole being. As for its origin, this is not in 
nature, nor in man, but in God, and is everywhere caused, whatever form 
it may assume, by the direct action of the Spirit of God upon the human 
soul. In the last chapter we have a slight but interesting sketch of the 
origin and early history of man. The questions with which this volume 
deals are of surpassing and indeed vital importance, and to those who wish 
to understand the various theories which are now advanced respecting 
them, and to see what can be said for or against them, we strongly recom- 
mend the perusal of M. de Pressensé’s book as at once able, eloquent and 


fair. 


Etudes Morales sur L’ Antigquité par Constant Martha. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1883. 


M. Martha does not often favour the public with the productions of his 
pen ; but whenever he does, to those who are acquainted with his writings 
they are always acceptable. Few who have read his Moralistes sous 
L’Empire Romain will*readily forget the wonderfully vivid pictures 
which he there gives of the intellectual and moral life of antiquity during the 
earlier years of the Roman Empire. In the work before us we have a 
series of six studies on the same subject of equal interest and merit with 
the Moralistes, but ranging over a wider period, In ‘1’ Eloge funébre chez 
les Romain,’ we are shown the sentiments which animated the great funeral 
ceremonies at atime when Rome though still retaining its austere simplicity 
and but little versed in literature, was nevertheless conscious of its future 
greatness. ‘Le philosophe Carnéade & Rome’ deals with the beginnings of 
Roman philosophy and gives a graphic account of the awakenings of 
curiosity respecting moral and philosophical questions among a people 
previously engrossed in politics and war. Next follow chapters on ‘les 
consolations dans l’antiquité,’ and ‘l’examen de conscience.’ In the last 
two chapters we have admirable sketches of Julian and Synesius. The work 
is one of rare interest and is written with all M. Martha’s grace of style. 


Epicuro el Epicurismo. Milan: G. Trezza Hoepli, 1883. 


This is a second and enlarged edition, in the preface to which the author 
says that after five years, he does not repent of the ideas developed in the 
first edition, and describes Epicurism in the following words :—‘ It is with- 
out doubt one of the greatest and most efficacious systems of the ancient 
world, and extends its relations to the modern world ; its conception of the 
universe is so true, that contemporaneous science continues it in its 
discoveries. With the scientific conception of things, there corresponds a 
healthy conception of life, separated for ever from ascetic terrors of what 
is beyond the tomb. We all, more or less, live by this system; the 
physical and historical sciences resolve themselves into laws of molecular 
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mechanics ; modern morality is no longer founded on an imperative which 
is beyond actual phenomena, nor seeks there the basis of social idealities ; 
for us, the phenomenon is the whole being ; outside of the phenomena can 
be placed no divine reality that contains the immutable and eternal laws of 
life. The unity of cosmic life from the minutest protozoa to the highest 
vertebrate ; the evolution of its forms which rise to vaster states; the 
naturality of the moral as well as of the physical; of sentiment as of 
thought ; the rejection of every ascetic conception, and an educational 
joy in ethics which are not opposed to nature itself, but correct and com- 
plete it—this is Epicurism.’ On these lines, the author enters into the 
history of Epicurus and Epicurism, and discusses the Platonic transcenden- 
talism, the renaissance of Epicurism, gods, atoms, the senses, the 
Epicurean sentiment of nature, the unity of life, Roman Epicurism, 
the intermittence of ascetism, the modern renaissance and the Epicurean 
future, in a small volume of 196 pages. Many notes refer to a number of 
French and German scientific and philosophical works. 


La Scienza delle Religioni. Dal Prof. MicueELE KERBAKER. 
Napoli, 1882. 
As showing some portion of advanced Italian thought regarding one of 


the most important questions of the day, some passages from this Inaugural 
Discourse pronounced at the opening of the present session, at the Royal 


University of Naples, by the professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Phil- 
ology, Michele Kerbaker, may not be unwelcome. The Science of Religions, 
(in the plural), contains two distinct parts, one of which is an abridgement 
of the history of the new science, and the other a demonstration of its 
importance and application. After remarks on the new field opened up by 
the late rapid progress in oriental philology, that is, the field of the com- 
parative history of religions, and explaining the reasons of the opposition 
made to the scientific pretensions of philologists by psychologists and 
theologians ; and after showing what connection the comparative history 
of religions has with the so-called theological rationalism applied by a 
famous German school to biblical exegesis, and the historical study of 
Christianity, Professor Kerbaker goes on to say that— 

‘The European conscience is at present divided between the two worlds of 
Hebraism and Hinduism, the most ideally opposed that can be imagined. On 
the one hand the world is conceived according to the aspirations of individual 
consciousness, with belief in a personal God, the vindicator of the conscience, 
superior to all cosmic laws, and with the enchanting moral of hope. On the other 
hand it is conceived of as revealed by Nature, with a God identified with the 
Universe, and with the severe and stoical ethics of resignation under the law of 
necessity by which cosmic life is governed. On the one hand there is the continual 
appeal to Eternal Justice in the name of the personal consciousness that revolts 
against the reality of historic laws ; and on the other, an absolute acquiescence 
of the intellect in the laws of universal nature, a deadening of the personal 
sentiment by the contemplation of cosmic immensity, a persistent sense of 
phenomenal illusions and of the vanity of all things, a constant mortifica- 
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tion of self, an unlimited submission to the evils of existence, and a tranquillizin 
of the spirit in a conscious apathy, a refining and etherializing of 

the affections into profound pity towards the whole of living humanity. 
It seems that the Aryan idea, which operates on the general conscience 
as philosophical activity, supplies the motive force; while the Semitic 
idea, full of the sentiment of personal well-being, serves as 4 curb on the said 
conscience, and, in the form of a passing dogmatic shadow, prevents it from 
plunging precipitously into the ultimate logical moral consequences of the purely 
scientific conception of the universe. hus is capieinall, for example, the 
possibility of Darwinism and the Bible, each holding its own in the conscience 
of an Englishman or an American. Ought we not to consider the contemporary 
existence of the two ideas, Aryan and Semitic, as a law of indestructible 
polarity ” ‘It is needful to believe that a new era is about to commence, just 
as the present crisis, that intervenes between two great epochs of humanity, the 
one religious, the other irreligious, will soon be overcome. But rather than sing 
novus ab integro seclorum nascitur orbis over the fact of the general irreligious- 
ness, it seems that it would be better to remember the saying, ‘* that which has 
been is that which shall be, and there is nothing new cele the sun,” to be 
accepted, however, discreetly and cum grano salis. 


Professor Kerbaker then remarks that the science of religions touches on 
the most vital and agitating questions of modern society. 


‘Historically speaking, religion is the patrimony of general judgments, com- 
prising a determinate explanation of the mysteries of existence, which stands as 
the rule of conscience and the foundation of public and private education. 
‘One cannot conceive of the moral and civil life of a nation,’ Professor Ker- 
baker goes on, ‘without this aliment of intuitive and, I would even say, of 
impersonal wisdom, which passes almost unchanged from generation to genera- 
tion, amid the rise and fall of many doctrines, and the growth and changes of 
arts, customs, and institutions. Hence the inevitable conflict between religion 
and culture, born of the reception by the latter of a mass of newly acquired 
experiences that disturb the old conception of the universe that has passed into a 
common inherited doctrine ; which conflict, becoming disordered, assumes the 
form of social discord, dividing the cultured from the vulgar, doctrinal sceptics 
from believers, and the schools from the temples. On the different ways in 
which this ideal schism is resolved, depends the course of civilization among, 
different nations. The traditional doctrine may dictate laws to, and impose its 
yoke on culture ; or culture may so confine traditional doctrine with trammels 
and chains, as to render it altogether vain and useless. In either case the two 
are opposed and the results of their opposition is pernicious.’ ‘As the 
traditional, or let us say revealed cognition, cannot be conciliated with 
the conclusions of scientific culture, it being impossible that a group of anterior 
revelation already formed into a system can admit the results of new 
experiences, there remains no other mode of putting an end to the conflict than 
by adjudging the religious doctrine to scientific culture, as material for the lat- 
ter’s competence ; all the more as culture does actually constantly influence that 
doctrine so as gradually to transform it, and, as much as possible, to adapt it to. 
the scientific and rational comprehension of the universe. Those, however, who 
call the mystic sentiment a pathological and morbid state, a partial madness, an 
intermittence of the reasoning faculties, do not resolve but break the problem, 
caring little for the social facts implicated.’ 

‘ Now-a-days,’ says Professor Kerbaker in another place, ‘ natural eng | 
destroys, with inexorable criticism, the ificent illusions that lead 
individuals to hope for an 5 participation in the banquet of life, in the idea 
that a new political and civil legislation, better than the last, will suffice to pro- 
duce the realization of that hope. But Nature, who is the real mistress of the 
house, and as the prime dispenser of social benefits, will have her laws of 
exclusion and selection executed at any cost, and sometimes makes those who 
rebel against her laws their pitiless executors. The only way to temper the 
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rigour of these laws is so to act that the sacrifice is voluntarily accepted by him 
upon whom it falls ; which end cannot be otherwise obtained than by means of 
an universal conviction that, in all cases and equally for all, renders the 
sacrifice of self for the good of others beautiful and acceptable.” . . . - - 

. . . ‘This universal conviction cannot be transmitted and maintained 
except by means of a complex of maxims, examples, proverbial sentences, 
symbolic figures, poetical imaginations and representations, which constitute the 
fundamental doctrine of public education. It is impossible to create and put in 
action such a religious discipline, in connexion with the civil and informing 
ethics of common custom, in countries where the principle of absolute separation 
of church and state prevails ; and the want of that discipline is, in my opinion, 
a principal cause of the moral decay and defective public character which is de- 
plored in such countries, and which it is vain to seek to remedy by artificial 
means. 

‘In respect to the multifarious disciplines co-ordinated with its object, the 
science of the history of religions may be regarded—rather than as a special 
science—as the scientific revisal of the theological encyclopedia, a revisal which 
ought to be commenced when theology has been long enriched and perfected by 
the contributions of philology and history. Here, as is evident, there is no 
question of unmaking but of remaking. Ours is not, as many suspect, a negative 
and solitary science.’ ‘Anyone who knows something of the more remarkable 
works that treat of religious history from a scientific point of view, knows that 
this new school is sociable, practical, respectful and benevolent towards belief, 
tolerant and conciliatory.’ 

‘There exists a free thought that is condemned to isolation and impotence ; 
it is that of rigid and narrow minds, without imagination or poetic geniality, 
and therefore incapable of understanding and entering into others’ thoughts, and 
therefore of making their own valuable in the general commerce of ideas. The 
mind of a man who is really superior in knowledge and genius, from whatever 
height he may contemplate human things, should always, as regards practical 
reason, be able to adapt itself to the least elevated states of conscience.’ 

‘In the Buddhist Sutra,’ concludes Professor Kerbaker, ‘which are examples 
and precepts taken from the life of Buddha, there is, among others, a parable 
which relates how, wken a large town caught fire, the public officers wisely gave 
warning to only a few of the many inhabitants, that is, to the most clever and 
courageous, while the greater part, especially the women, children, and old 
people, were quietly sent away on different pretexts. This allegory was in- 
tended by the pious Sakhya to signify that the doctrine of the Nirvana could 
not be taught all at once to all men, but that it was convenient to allow tender 
and simple souls to remain undisturbed in their belief in the various Svarja or 
paradises, conceded in compensation for their good works and renunciation of 
the deceptive delights of earthly life, which belief was already a great step 
towards final liberation, which could be accomplished only by tearing out of the 
human heart the pertinacious love of life, however cherished, which was the 
root of all illusion and all sorrow. In this allegory, six centuries before our era, 
was expressed the tolerant and comprehensive sentiment which modern rational- 
ism welcomes with delight, and reconciles with the scientific reason, proposing 
in this way to study the religious conscience with a view to govern it in the best 
way. Not inferior to the most vaunted miracles of modern physics, which shew 
us the most rebellious natural forces made subservient to the arts and human 
industry, are those of our science, which presents to us the forces of the popular 
conscience, once reputed blind and irrational, but now studied and recognised in 
their native origin and efficiency, to be then subjected to the government of a 
secure and enlightened discipline, able to moderate, direct, and guide them to 
ends more conformable with true reason.’ 


The Decay of Modern Preaching. An Essay by J. P. Manarry. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1882. 


It can hardly be said that the title of this work is eminently felicitous ; 
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for, in point of fact, it fails to convey any adequate idea of the contents, 
‘ Decay’ is properly synonymous with deterioration, degeneracy or decad- 
ence, and inevitably suggests a comparison with a previous state of things 
which relatively to the present is regarded as one of superiority and ex- 
cellence. When, therefore, we read The Decay of Modern Preaching, our 
curiosity is instantly aroused in expectation of a discourse on the pulpit as 
it now is compared with the pulpit as it once was. Chrysostom and 
Savonarola rise up before the mind, or perhaps Knox or Tillotson (accord- 
ing to our nationality) ; and we prepare ourselves for telling parallels and 
vivid pictures such as Professor Mahaffy knows so well how to draw, and 
for some vigorous contrasts which shall put preachers of the present 
generation to the blush. But in all this we are disappointed. There is 
no comparison instituted between the present and the past, and we look in 
vain for models from the former times. A contrast, indeed, there is ; but 
it is not that between preaching as it is and preaching as it was: it is the 
contrast between preaching as it is and preaching as it might conceivably be, 
and, presumably, ought tobe. A grand and interesting subject, no doubt ; 
but not that for which we were prepared. 

The object of the essay may be expressed thus :—to expose the most 
patent defects of current preaching, to suggest improvements where 
practicable, and to estimate the probabilities of an approach to the ideal. 
And in carrying out this object, the writer divides his discourse (preacher- 
wise) in the orthodox threefold fashion. There is an introduction, a 
middle and a conclusion (which last, however, by way of variety we pre- 
sume, he designates an Epilogue) ; and, still true to accredited usage, the 
pithiest of the three is the conclusion,—the sting lies in the tail. 

The body of the book is mainly concerned with the causes of ‘ decay ;’ 
which are grouped as Historical, Social, Personal, and Defective types : 
and this is followed up by a section ‘ Concerning Remedies.’ Under each 
head, the author succeeds admirably in making points, although here and 
there we may be disposed to enter a protest, and occasionally to desiderate 
explanation ; and we have no hesitation in saying that the majority of 
pulpits throughout the land would be vastly improved if regard were paid 
to the criticisms and counsel that are here contained. Three dicta in 
particular strike us as worthy of special attention :—(1.) Piety cannot make 
up for the want of ability in the preacher, (2.) Culture is no less indis- 
pensable for good preaching than honesty of purpose, (3.) The preacher, in 
order to be effective, must be a trained rhetorician, With respect to the 
last of these, the Dublin Professor contents himself with pointing to, and 
re-echoing, Aristotle and the ancient masters of rhetoric. And better he 
could not do ; for, with all our improvements and advances, we stand to- 
day, in the matter of ability to move or persuade an audience, precisely at 
the point where Demosthenes stood, or where we find Cicero and the other 
Roman orators. As to the second dictum, no clergyman can hope to gain 
the sympathy of intelligent hearers if he fails to make himself acquainted 
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with, and to interest himself in, the general literature and the scientific 
and other movements of the age. A learned and cultured ministry—a 
ministry abreast of the times—is a first requisite ; and, without this, the 
pulpit must give place to the press. But not a learned ministry only is. 
required ; we need also an able one. And here our writer touches upon 
the relationship between piety and brains ; and we cannot do better than 
quote his own words. ‘The paramount value of piety and simplicity in a 
preacher, I hope no one will accuse me of underrating. But this must be 
insisted upon, that want of brains is a capital defect, and that no amount 
of moral excellence will make a stupid man a successful preacher. .... . 

We need only consider the number of cases in which men of real piety fail 

to interest or to influence their congregation, to demonstrate that this 
quality by itself is quite insufficient to produce the effects generally attributed 

to it. But we cannot so easily convince serious and religious people that, 

though of vast importance, it is not really an essential to good preaching. 

Yet there have been, there are, and there will be, great and effective 
preachers who are not remarkable for piety.’ All this is quite true, and 
deserves to be pondered. 

The sting of the essay, we have said, lies in the tail. For, the question 
raised in the Epilogue is— What does the writer really hope or anticipate 
for the future of preaching? and the answer runs as follows :—‘ As regards 
the future of preaching, I confess that among the better classes, and with 
educated congregations, I think itsday is gone by. . . . . With the 
masses, on the other hand, the power of the pulpit ought still to be great ; 
and seeing that the majority of congregations, even in the most civilised 
parts of the world, is still ignorant and unlettered, there is a great scope 
here for powerful preaching.’ With the second part of this opinion, we 
are in thorough agreement; but we do not find ourselves in such perfect 
accord with the first. Our view of the future is by no means of the gloomy 
cast that is now-a-days so prevalent. On the contrary, we remember that 
there has always been a section of the intellect of the race severed from the 
influence of preaching ; but we remember also that there has always been a 
section that acknowledged its control. And we see no reason why the pul- 
pit should ever lose its hold on this latter section, if only its occupants do 
their duty and keep themselves abreast of the times in sympathy, scholar- 
ship and culture. There is that in preaching which mere printed literature 
lacks; and grant us the preacher competent, according to Professor 
Mahaffy’s own tests of competence, and we do not fear but he will continue 
to preserve for himself ‘ the great vantage ground he once possessed as the 
leader of earnest men.’ 


Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cambridge 
during the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. Fitcu, M.A., &. 
New Edition. Cambridge University Press, 1882. 

These lectures are an outcome of the excellent arrangements made by 
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the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, appointed some years ago by the Senate 
of the University of Cambridge. Whether Mr. Fitch has ever been practi- 
cally engaged in teaching in an elementary, or in any other species of 
school we do not know ; but having been Assistant Commissioner to the 
Endowed Schools Commission, and being one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Schools, he speaks with authority. He is entitled to be listened to 
with deference on other grounds. His lectures are characterised by good 
common sense, and a thoroughly sound conception of the. business of 
teaching. The times are gone, at least we hope they are, when it was 
thought that any one incapable of doing anything else, was, providing he 
had the smallest smattering of knowledge, competent to undertake the: 
office of a teacher. Respecting another opinion of the same kind, Mr.. 
Fitch aptly remarks— 


‘It is easy to say of a schoolmaster nascitwr non fit, and to give this as a 
reason why all training and study of method are superfluous. But we do 
not reason thus in regard to any other profession, even to those in which 
original power tells most, and in which the mechanic is most easily distin- 
guishable from the inspired artist. Fer when in the department of paint- 
ing you meet with a heaven-born genius, you teach him to draw ; and you 
know that whatever his natural gifts may be, he will be all the better pro 
tanto, for knowing something about the best things that have been done by 
his predecessors ; for studying their failures and their successes, and the 
reason why some have succeeded and others have failed. It is not the office 
of professional training in art, in law, or in medicine, to obliterate the 
natural distinctions which are the results of special gifts ; but rather to 
bring them into truer prominence, and to give to each of them the best 
opportunities of development. And if it be proved, as indeed I believe it 
to be demonstrable, that some acquaintance with the theory, history, and 
rules of teaching may often serve to turn one who would be a moderate 
teacher into a good one, a good one into a finished and accomplished artist, 
and even those who are least qualified by nature into serviceable helpers, 
then we shall need no better vindication of the course on which we are 
about to enter.’ 


Of the history of teaching Mr. Fitch says little or nothing. His lectures. 
are taken up more with the theory and practice of teaching. The princi-- 
ples he lays down, and the hints which he gives on these subjects, deserve 
the careful attention of both parents and teachers. Here for instance are 
one or two of his sentences respecting the qualifications of a teacher, which 
contain truths that are often overlooked, we suspect, not only by parents, 
but by teachers as well. ‘In all mechanical labour, in which matter alone 
has to be acted upon, the physical strength and tactical skill of the artizan 
are the determining forces ; his motives and moral qualifications have little 
to do with the result. But in the case of the schoolmaster, as in that of 
the priest, or of the statesman, mind and character have to be influenced ; 
and it is found that in the long run nothing can influence character like 
character. You teach, not only by what you say and do, but very largely” 
by what you are. Here there is a closer correspondence in this department 
of human labour than in others, between the quality of the work and the 
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attributes of the workman. You cannot dissociate the two.’ Amongst the 
qualifications he desires in a teacher are accurate knowledge of the subjects 
taught, aptness to learn, devotion to his work, cheerfulness and equanimity, 
quick perception, freshness of mind and sympathy. In the second 
lecture, on ‘The School : its Aims and Organization,’ Mr. Fitch has some 
well timed remarks on the grading of schools. Though not exactly satis- 
fied with the terms, he adopts those now generally in vogue. The subject 
of punishments, and the arguments for and against corporal punishment, 
are on the whole fairly dealt with. The latter, especially in reference to 
elementary schools, might, we think, be put more strongly. Still, the 
lecture in question may be read with profit both by educational theorists 
and by professional teachers. The lectures on ‘The Schoolroom and its 
appliances,’ ‘ Learning and Remembering,’ ‘ Preparatory Training,’ and on 
Arithmetic and Geography, are excellent. From beginning to end Mr. 
Fitch’s book is eminently practical. As compared with many we have seen 
on the art of teaching, it is vastly superior. No teacher can read it care- 
fully without acquiring a larger and truer conception of his duties, or 
without obtaining many valuable suggestions which will prove helpful to 
him in a profession which is not always so generously considered as it 
ought to be. Members of School Boards who wish to understand the 
work they are engaged in superintending, will also find it of use. 


Annals of the Early Caliphate, from Original Sources. By Sir 
Wittiam Murr, K.C.S.L, &. Map. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co., 1883. 


In this volume Sir William Muir continues the work he began so well in 
his admirable and scholarly Life of Mahomet. Taking up the thread of the 
history of Mahommedanism where he let it fall, with the death and burial 
of Mahomet, he here tells the story of the spread of the religion Mahomet 
founded, and seeks to trace the causes—national, tribal, and spiritual— 
which moulded the faith, created its expansive power, and guided its 
onward course. His object, he tells us, is ‘to float the bark of Islam 
over the rapids and devious currents of its early course until, becoming 
more or less subject to ordinary human influences, it emerges on the great 
stream of time.’ As the title page indicates, and as is fully borne out by 
the text and numerous interesting and learned foot notes, the sources from 
whence he has drawn his materials are purely Arabian. The great authority 
for the period is Tabari; but as the annals of that writer, though since 
published on the Continent in a complete form, were accessible to Sir 
William, when he wrote, only down to the battle of Cadesiya, after follow- 
ing his guidance for the first three years of his Annals, for the remainder 
of the period he here deals with he has done the next best thing, and relied 
mainly on Ibn al Athir, who made copious use of the immense materials 
so laboriously collected by Tabari. Among other Arabian sources, Sir 
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William has consulted Beladzori and Ibn Khaldun, and among moderns 
the works of Weil, Caussin de Percival, and H. von Kremer. The use he has 
made of his authorities, readers of the Life of Mahomet will not require to 
be told is extremely judicious. From a vast mass of traditions, often par- 
taking more of the nature of legends than of history, he has worked out a 
clear and consistent story. Sir William is not what is usually called a 
philosophical historian, and the work before us he has styled simply 
Annals ; but on every page it bears ample evidence of an admirably philo- 
sophical spirit, and of great critical acumen. At the same time, it does 
what many volumes bearing a more pretentious title often failtodo. It 
gives the reader clear and definite impressions and vivid conceptions of the 
men and stirring events described in its pages. The opening passages are 
remarkably striking, and, though one fears lest there should bea falling off inin- 
terest or pictorial effect, the fear is never realized. The attention is sustained 
from the beginning to the end with unflagging interest. To say that the 
book is brilliant might convey a false idea. There is no striving after effect, 
and no artificial rhetoric about it. Its style is as simple and artless as pos- 
sible, and consequently as effective. Rare, indeed, is it that a writer trusts 
so much to the simple narration of his facts, and so little to rhetorical and 
literary artifice 2s Sir William has here done, for the effect to be produced 
on the mind of his readers. The first eight chapters are devoted to the 
revolt among the Arabian tribes and its suppression under Abu Bekr, than 
whom a more suitable successor to Mahomet could not have been found, 
and of whom, in the thirteenth chapter, we have a remarkably fair and 
discriminating estimate. ‘ The secret of his strength,’ it is well said, ‘ was 
faith in Mahomet. He would say: ‘‘ Call me not the Caliph of the Lord: 
I am but the Caliph of the Prophet of the Lord.” The question with him 
ever was, What did Mahomet command ? or, What now should he have 
done? From this he never swerved one hair’s-breadth. And sc it was 
that he crushed apostacy, and laid secure the foundations of Islam. His 
reign was short, but, after Mahomet himself, there is no one to whom the 
Faith is more beholden.’ Not without significance, too, are the following 
remarks :—‘ Had Mahomet been from the first a conscious impostor, he 
never could have won the faith and friendship of a man who was not only 
sagacious and wise, but simple and sincere. Abu Bekr had no thought of 
personal aggrandisement. Endowed with sovereign and irresponsible 
power, he used it simply for the interests of Islam and the people’s good. 
He was too shrewd to be himself deceived, and too honest himself to act 
the part of a deceiver.’ The wonderful story of Arabian conquest, which 
is ascribed to the two motives—‘ the love of rapine and the lust of spoil,’ 
is told by Sir William with a masterly hand, We cannot here follow it, 
nor can we refer to the points in which Sir William differs from others. 
All we can do is to express our preference for the author of the Life of 
Mahomet for our guide, and to refer the reader to his fascinating pages. 
To our mind the story which is here told is more wonderful and more 
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profoundly interesting than any in the Arabian Nights, for the simple 
reason that we are here told what men actually thought and did, and not 
what they merely imagined. 


The Cities of Egypt. By Recarnatp Stuart Poors. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1882. 


The articles of which this volume is a reprint were originally written, and 

are now republished, for the purpose of awakening a deeper and more in- 
telligent interest in Egyptian research. After a charmingly-written Intro- 
duction, descriptive of the natural features of the country, the author pro- 
ceeds to give an account of the various cities of Egypt which are mentioned 
in the Bible. As might be expected, the book, while full of learning and 
careful research, is full also of living interest. In fact, having once opened 
it, it is difficult to lay it down. The cities dealt with are, among others, 
Memphis, Nanes, On, Thebes, Pithom, Migdol, Alexandria. We have also 
interesting accounts of Goshen and Sin. The materials for a history or 
description of these places as they once were are scanty, or at least hidden 
beneath vast mounds of earth, but of so much of them as is known Mr. 
Poole has made a wise and ample use. The difficulties which are continu- 
ally cropping up in the course of his narrative are stated with great fair- 
ness, and the author is by no means wedded to theories. Some of those 
which have been advanced by Egyptologists of considerable authority he 
rejects ; as, e.g., Dr. Brugsch’s theory that Pe-tum or Tekut is the Succoth 
of the Bible, and M. Chabas’s identification of the Aperiu with the Heb- 
rews. The idea that the Israelites fled from Egypt, not across the Red 
Sea, but along the narrow and treacherous way between Lake Serbonis and. 
the Mediterranean, an idea first suggested by Schleiden, and more recently 
advocated by Brugsch, is also rejected. On the other hand, it seems to us 
that the invasion of the Shepherds is placed by Mr. Poole too late. As of 
mportance to students, whether of history or of the Bible, the chapters on 
Memphis, Goshen, Sin, and Migdol may be particularly referred to. 
Small and unpretending as the volume is, it is replete with valu- 
able information, and ought to do much towards awakening and extending 
popular interest in Egyptian studies. 


The Russian Empire: Historical and Descriptive. By JOHN 
Geppig, F.R.S.E. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1882. 

After Mr. Wallace’s admirable and apparently exhaustive book on 
Russia, we might have supposed that for another on the same subject there 
was noroom. Mr. Geddie has shown that there is. His book is at once 
historical and descriptive. Beginning with the planting of the first germs 
of Russian power in the forests of Novgorod, he has written an excellent 
account of the growth and agglomeration of the vast fabric of the Russian 
Empire, and at the same time given a brief and not unfrequently highly- 
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picturesque description of the various provinces and peoples as they were 
successively added to the imperial crown. The result is an extremely 
interesting volume. Here and there, owing partly to the limits within 
which he was obliged to confine himself, and partly to the vastness 
and intricacy of the subject with which he deals, Mr. Geddie’s narra- 
tive is less full than we could desire. Still, as he always writes with 
a thoroughly well informed mind, and with admirable clearness, the 
reader is able to form a pretty fnll and accurate conception both of 
the past and present condition of Russia, and of the dangers to which it 
is exposed. 


Memorials of the Life and Ministry of Thomas Main, D.D. By 
his Widow. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace, 1883. 


To the somewhat limited circle of readers to which it appeals, this me- 
morial volume will be very acceptable. Outside his own religious denomina- 
tion, Dr. Main seems to have been scarcely known ; but having held the 
office of Moderator of the Free Church of Scotland, we must suppose, as 
indeed the volume before us fully attests, that in the Church to which he 
belonged, he was both well known and highly esteemed. Though active, 
his life was undistinguished by any remarkable event. The story of it is 
soon told. He was born in January, 1816, at Slamanman, where his 
father was parish schoolmaster, and from whom he received the rudiments 
of his education. When thirteen he attended the University of Glasgow, 
and seems to have been known for his industry and piety. Licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Glasgow, in October, 1838, in the following 
year he became minister of the High Church, Kilmarnock. In the contro- 
versy which led to the Disruption he took an active, and, in fact, a leading 
part, and did considerable service in the cause of the Free Church 
movement, both in Kilmarnock and elsewhere. In 1850 he married 
Williamina, youngest daughter of John Cunninghame of Craigends, and 
seven years afterwards became colleague and successor to Dr. Grey, minis- 
ter of Free St. Mary’s, Edinburgh. His public work seems to have been 
mostly in connection with the Free Church, and was occasionally interrupted 
by a trip to London or the Continent. Returning from the Continent in 
1880, in order to prepare for his duties as Moderator of the Free Church 
Assembly, he heard Dean Stanley preach in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Dr. Main’s comment on leaving the church was, ‘much disappointed, 
there was little memorable in his sermon, and no gospel.’ His 
occupancy of the Moderator’s chair was not without difficulty, and not 
without credit to himself. ‘The Memorials of the Life’ are written with 
considerable skill and taste. Dr. Main seems to have been an earnest and 
energetic minister, strongly attached to the Free Church, but tolerant and 
desirous of being fair to others. The sermons which occupy about half of 
the volume are strictly evangelical ; some of them are highly doctrinal, and 
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a little tedious. By those for whom they are intended, and as memorials. 
of the ministry of one whom many learned to esteem and love, they will 


be highly appreciated. 


Allessandro Manzoni. Reminiscenze di CESARE CANTU. Milan: 


Treves Brothers, 1883. 

This book bears the impress of having been written -by degrees ; 
as the author himself says, ‘during the course of thirty years,’ 
in which scarcely a day passed that he ‘ did not add or erase some lines.’ 
The first volume treats of almost every subjects except Manzoni himself ;. 
it is crowded with the names and opinions of all the eminent men with 
whom Manzoni came into contact, with many quotations from their letters, 
and with abundant notes, and it is only in the second and last volume that 
we find a clear, very detailed, and very interesting picture of the poet 
himself, in the two chapters, ‘the family’ and ‘the man.’ But wherever 
one dips into the work there is something of interest. An index of names 
in addition to the index of subjects would have made reference to the book 


easier. 


The Great Pyramid, Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. London: Chatto & Windus,. 


1883. 

The reputation so justly enjoyed by Mr. Proctor for wide learning, espe- 
cially in astronomy, makes us regret, for the sake of his character for wis- 
dom, that he should have hastily—it must have been hastily—written and 
published this little book. Besides the knowledge of astronomy which 
it of ‘course displays, and the exhibition of which is very in- 
teresting, it appears to us to possess two merits—viz., that of recog- 
nising to some extent the cosmological features of the building of which it 
treats, and that it sometimes professes a certain amount of diffidence in: 
putting forward its main hypothesis. That hypothesis is what the author 
calls the astrological, and is, briefly stated and in more correct technical 
language than he employs, that all the pyramids in general, and the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops in particular, were designed to be the tombs of their- 
builders, but that during the lifetime of each builder his pyramid was only 
raised to a certain height, so as to form a very large square plane, which 
in the case of the Great Pyramid was at the level of the floor of the King’s 
Chamber ; that the object of this square plane was to afford a space upon 
which the Natus of the builder should be inscribed in a vast angular- 
scheme, and from which the transits over the various points of the nativity 
should be observed ; and that, in the case of the Great Pyramid, the Grand 
Gallery, a feature which was peculiar to it, was a kind of telescope to faci- 
litate observations of the particular point called in astrology the Medium Celli, 
or Midheaven. It may be observed that neither the Great Pyramid itself, 
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nor anything known of its history, affords the slightest ground for any 
such idea. There is no reason for supposing that the alleged plane ever 
existed at any time during its construction—and, indeed, it can never have 
done so precisely, since the walls of the so-called King’s Chamber rest upon 
a level other than that of its floor, while all the authorities are unani- 
mous in stating that Cheops and the other pyramid-builders built pyramids 
and not platforms. The telescope theory of the Grand Gallery might be 
equally or better applied to the door of any dining-room or other apart- 
ment, since, if it be answered that they have a room beyond them, of which 
they are obviously designed to be the entrance, the Grand Gallery has the 
King’s Chamber, with its ante-room—the most important part of the pyra- 
mid—beyond it, to which it is the approach. That these two chambers, 
and the whole upper part of the building—its most important parts and 
features ; in fact, its raison d’étre— were not built by Cheops, but after his 
death by his successors, seems to us simply incredible. Nor is there the 
slightest suggestion of a reason why, if all the pyramids, as well as the 
Great Pyramid, were first of all built as stone platforms, on which to draw 
the diagrams of Radices, none of the others have got the alleged gigantic 
telescopic tunnel for observing the M.C. 

That the Great Pyramid was a tomb, Mr. Proctor brings forward 
no argument to prove, except that some people have thought so, and 
that it has an external resemblance to buildings which were tombs. 
That somebody has thought so, is true of any theory—geocentricism 
in astronomy, for instance, or the idea that the earth is a plane ; 
and, as to the resemblance, it is as though one argued that the 
City Temple is a railway-station, because it possesses some features, 
such as walls and a roof, in common with the London termini. That 
the Great Pyramid was a tomb appears to us to the last degree im- 
probable, for several reasons, one of which is that Cheops is recorded to 
have been buried in another place, near at hand, in a grave of which the 
peculiar description (‘a subterranean island surrounded by the waters of 
the Nile ’) was a puzzle to the learned, until it was disoovered some while 
ago, where any one can now go and see it who likes. In fact, it seems to 
us that the Great Pyramid possesses a feature probably designed specially 
to guard posterity against the idea that any interment had ever taken place 
in it; this is the subterranean chamber corresponding to the sepulchral 
chamber of the other pyramids, which has been left unfinished, with the 
rock of the floor rough to this day, as if on purpose to show, as indeed it 
does show, that it never has been or could have been used. The reason 
for such a precaution is not far to seek, for the building is known to have 
been built under the influence of Shemitic religious ideas, and any student 
of Judaism knows the excessive horror with which any contact of a sacred 
building or object with a grave was regarded, and the excessive precautions 
in the way of substructures, etc., which were taken at Jerusalem to avoid 
the possibility of such a thing. By the way, Mr. Proctor recognises. the 
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fact of the Shemitic religious influences, and is inclined to connect them 
with the time of Abraham, though why he should then reject the date of 
B.C. 2170, which would fit that period, in favour of B.c. 3350, which is an 
anachronism of about a 1000 years, he does not explain. We must say 
that the peculiar, and, as it were, defiantly negative state of what might 
otherwise have been a sepulchral chamber, the known fact of the Shemitic 
religious influences, and the crowning fact that the innermost and most 
important chamber of the pyramid, the Sanctuary, as it were, which the 
whole structure seems designed to enshrine (itself in darkness like the 
most sacred sanctuary of the children of Israel), contains, like the sanctuary 
of the Israelite temple, at its western end, a coffer of the same capacity 
as the coffer (ark) which was in that, combine to induce in our mind the 
strong persuasion that the Great Pyramid is a religious building, and that 
the religious ideas of its builders were something very like Judaism. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to say that Mr. Proctor occupies himself a good 
deal with sneering at Professor PiazziSmyth. He favours us (p. 42) with 
the statement that that gentleman has joined a new ‘sect,’ ‘ religion,’ or 
‘faith,’ evidently an attempt at a joke, since he mentions that one 
of those who agree with Prof. Smyth about the Pyramid, is the Abbé 
Moigno, a French ecclesiastic. We will not remark upon the good taste 
of this pleasantry, but will observe that, while Prof. Smyth’s theories are 
a fair object of attack, neither he nor any other man is a proper subject 
for misrepresentation. We are informed (p. 114) that, according to Prof. 
Smyth, ‘the second coming of Christ, or the end of the world was to have 
taken place in 1881.’ The Professor’s words as to the year answering to 
_the 1,881st inch, are as follows :—‘ Something seems to be appointed to 
take place at that particular time, and it is much easier to say what it is 
not, than what it is. It is not, for instance, the end of the world. 

and equally it is not Christ’s second coming.’—(Our Inheritance in the 
Great Pyramid. p. 547, 4th edition). Such a misstatement is not, of 
course, intentional on Mr. Proctor’s part, but it shows unscrupulous in- 
accuracy. 

From the very nature of Mr. Proctor’s hypothesis, it follows that 
astrology is the essence of the book. To say that this part is feeble, would 
be an abuse of language ; a more appropriate term would be, non-existent. 
Any one who has taken the trouble to find out, even to a very slight 
extent, what are the doctrines and practices of astrology, sees at a glance 
that the proposed hypothesis is out of the question. There is no particular 
reason why any one should know anything about astrology, but we cannot 
understand any one sitting down to write a book in stch ignorance of his 
subject as that which Mr. Proctor displays ; his information upon it really 
seems to consist of one partial mistake. He does not even know what 
astrology means. Astrology is the theory that, as a matter of fact, the 
experience and observation of mankind show certain political, personal, 
and meteorological phenomena to coincide as a general rule with certain 
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astral phenomena, and therefore that, as the latter can be calculated, the 
probability of the former can be calculated also, and human conduct guided 
accordingly ; and the argument upon which the whole thing has been so 
long and so widely discredited, is equally simple, viz.: that, as a matter 
of fact, the experience and observation of mankind show that the alleged 
coineidences are so rare and so uncertain that no conclusion can be drawn 
from them. It is very similar to the system on which storms are now pre- 
dicted from certain meteorological observations, and as though one argued 
against the value of these predictions, on the ground that they only rarely 
came true. But our author seems to have a fixed idea that there is some- 
thing preternatural about astrology ; he uses the word ‘superstition’ several 
times, (e.g. p. 823,) classes it with magic (p. 39), and indulges in curious 
verbiage such as ‘casting the royal nativity with ‘due mystic observances,’ 
{p. 34) and so on, usque ad nauseam. This is possibly owing to his amaz- 
ing choice of an astrological authority. The object being, not to discuss 
the claims of astrology in general, but to know what the ancient Egyptians 
believed concerning it, we should have thought there could have been no 
doubt as to the work to be consulted, namely, the Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy. . 
Will it be believed, Mr. Proctor does not even name it, and, we suspect, 
never heard of it. As astrology has gone on changing its theories and 
practices like astronomy, we do not see that there would have been much 
use in consulting a modern author at all. But if it was to be done, there 
are (without counting Orientals) standard writers from Placido onwards, 
and in England itself such men as Lilly, Dr. Sibley (M.D.), or the late 
Lieut. Morrison, R.N., who edited Lilly for Messrs. Bohn. But not one 
of these is referred to, if we except a few sneers at Mr. Morrison, under 
the name of ‘ Zadkiel.’ No, the only authority cited is ‘Raphael’s’ Guide 
to Astrology. ‘ Raphael’ is a person who, or rather, a school which, to 
judge by some advertisements, is addicted to practices of White Magic. 
The Guide in question (2 small volumes) is, however, published under this 
name, by the same persons ; but in astrology ‘ Raphael’ is known almost 
exclusively for his rejection of the old theories, and that, not only in the 
length to which he carries the idea of the excitement of direction by transit, 
and his singular doctrine as to the nature of the Hylegiacal point, but by 
his attempt to substitute in Genethliacal astrology anew and rough method 
of obtaining (for we cannot call it calculating) the directions, instead of 
the trigonometrical system. To prefer such a writer to Ptolemy, as an 
exponent of the astrological ideas of the old Egyptians, is more extraordin- 
ary than if an author about to treat of the state of medical beliefs in the 
Homeric age were to_select as the sole expression of these beliefs the 
latest pamphlet printed in San Francisco to suggest a new departure in 
homeopathy. But having got his ‘ Raphael’ and placed him in this in- 
vidious position of exaltation, Mr. Proctor is not kind to him. He calls 
him ‘ doubtless some Smith, or Blodgett, or Higginbotham,’ (p. 167) talks 
of his ‘meaningless and absurd . . . jargon,’ (p. 35) and so on, in 
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the same tasteful way. He certainly does not seem to have honoured 
him with much study, or he could not have fallen into the errors he does. 
Indeed, the only thing he seems to have got from him, is an idea that 
astrological schemes are drawn up in squares, as in a wood-cut borrowed 
from him, (with his permission?) given on p. 168. So they are, some- 
times ; but he evidently does not know that they are quite as often, if not 
more often, drawn up in a circular form, as more suitable to that calcula- 
tion of arcs which, as he is also evidently not aware, is the main feature 
(and not the observation of transits) of Genethliacal astrology. We will 
only make two other remarks upon Mr. Proctor’s astrology. One is that 
any means of Genethliaco-astrological work less well adapted for its purpose 
than the platform he supposes, can hardly be conceived ; the only use of 
the telescope gallery, for instance, would have been to observe the 
M.C. (which is never the principal point in a nativity) when it 
happened to be on the meridian. Our other observation is on Mr. 
Proctor’s statement, several times repeated with the most amusing 
complacency, expressed on p. 34 in the words, ‘each king would 
require to have his own nativity-pyramid,’ and finally summed up 
on p. 173, ‘ Dead kings of one family might sleep with advantage in a 
single tomb ; but each man’s horoscope must be kept by itself. Even to 
this day the astrological charlatan would not discuss one man’s horoscope 
on the plan drawn out and used for another man’s.’ This is the mere 
reverse of the truth. Such a platform as he imagines, with the ‘ houses’ 
marked upon it, would, if it had ever existed, have served equally well 
(and ill) for the nativities of all the people who were ever born in the 
neighbourhood. Moreover, the practice of Genethliacal astrology may 
actually be said to consist, for the most part, whether as regards directions, 
transits, or revolutions, of the application to the Radix of other schemes 
for moments other than that of birth, with a view to observe the coinci- 
dence, or precise distance apart, of the various points of each respectively ; 
and this is done, not only with regard to moments in the life of the native, 
but also with the horoscopes of other persons, such as wives, near relations, 
adversaries, etc. 

Nearly half the book is taken up with a series of six appendices. The 
first of these is by Professor Baxendell, on the Great Pyramid measures ; 
and the last on astrology, the value of which may be guessed from the 
above. The second is on the origin of the Week, the main point being 
the not very startling discovery that seven days is about the length of one 
of the moon’s quarters. The third and fourth are on Saturn and the 
Sabbath of the Jews, and on the Jewish Festivals. The object of these 
two is to show that Judaism and, incidentally, Christianity also, are forms 
of a sort of astrological star-worship or star-worshipping astrology. They 
remind us somewhat of the happy identification, now made some time ago, 
of Edinburgh with the Garden of Eden. We learn, for instance, that the 
Sabbath is a weekly Festival held in honour of the planet Saturn, with 
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the object of circumventing by cajolery the malignity of the Greater In- 
fortune, and on which it is no use working, as he would be sure, from his 
maleficence, to make everything go wrong. We are also informed (p. 
282, etc.,) that the Pesach is a Festival held in honour of the passage of 
the sun over the line of the equator at the vernal equinox, and that the 
old English name of the same Feast, viz., Easter Day, (a translation of the 
Latin Dies Resurrectionis,) refers to the sun’s rising at that season above 
that line. The morning and evening (daybreak and early afternoon) sacri- 
fices were really a worship of the sun at its rising and setting. And so on. 
Some thoughts of the same kind have occurred to our own mind, and we 
should feel sure that it could only be through inadvertence that they have 
failed to present themselves to that of Mr. Proctor, since he prints astrology 
enough for the purpose, (p. 35, 168,) were it not for his own ingenuous 
confession that the ‘ jargon’ of even his chosen ‘ Raphael,’ is ‘ unmeaning’ 
to him. On further consideration, however, or on deeper astrological re- 
search, he cannot fail to perceive that the booths in which the Feast of 
Tabernacles is celebrated are the same things as the ‘houses’ of an astro- 
logical diagram ; and that the present inhabitants of London are sun- 
worshippers, since they not only go to church (such of them as do so at 
all) on Sun-day, but are careful to be there during the very moment when 
the sun transits the M.C. The flourishing state of heliolatry is further 
strikingly evidenced by the popularity of lively services in the evening, 
the time when the sun passes the Descendant, and by the growing custom 
of the Ritualists of going to church early in the morning, when (indeed, at 
some seasons, at the very moment when) it crosses the Ascendant. Nay, 
more ; some pious persons have occasionally organised what are called Mid- 
night Meetings, the relation of which to the sun’s conjunction with the Imum 
Coeli is at once obvious. The astrolatro-astrological character of these 
religious ceremonies will no more admit of doubt in Mr. Proctor’s mind, 
when he realises that the moments thus marked by ‘the due mystic 
o bservances,’ are those when the Greater Luminary transits the cusps of 
the Four Angles. 

The fifth appendix is on the observance of Sunday among Christians, 
arguing that it has nothing to do with the Scriptural Sabbath, but is an 
ecclesiastical enactment some centuries later than the Christian era. This 
is, of course, true enough in the main, but we think that the observance 
of Sunday as a day for holding religious meetings, can be traced to a very 
early period in the history of Christianity, and that Mr. Proctor’s own 
citations tend to show that the notion of having a weekly day of rest was 
derived and imitated from the Law of Sabbath. 


Among the Rocks Around Glasgow: A Series of Excursion 
Sketches, and Other Papers. By DuGaLp BELL. Glasgow: 
J. Maclehose, 1881. 


The rocks around Glasgow here referred to are pretty widely scattered, 
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some of them being as far from that busy centre as Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Loch Lomond, Loch Fyne, and Arran. Far apart as they are, however, 
Mr. Bell has, as his book sufficiently proves, a close and accurate acquaint- 
ance with them. To the Clyde valley he seems to have paid most atten- 
tion, and writes about its geological formation in a very pleasing and in- 
structive way. His notes on the geology of other places are equally well 
worth reading, and his chapters on the ‘Old Glaciers’ and ‘ Ice Marks,’ 
will open up to the uninitiated new fields of wonder. The notes and 
references show that Mr. Bell has consulted the most recent authorities ; 
while every page bears witness both of actual observation and careful study. 
As a companion for a summer’s stroll in the places referred to by Mr. Bell, 
the little volume he has now published will be found delightful. 


Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. By Str ARTHUR HELPs, 
K.C.B. Glasgow: Wilson & McCormick, 1883. 


This is a charming little reprint of a work published anonymously by 
Sir A. Helps, so far back as 1835. If we mistake not, it was his first 
appearance as an author. It is full of delicate and often profound thoughts 
expressed in the chastest of English, and such as may be easily carried in the 
memory, and pondered over during spare moments, either in the cloister or 
the crowd. As samples of what it contains, we take the following at random : 


‘ Tact is the result of refined sympathy. 

‘The most enthusiastic man in a cause is rarely chosen as the leader. 

‘ Tolerance is the only real test of civilization. 

‘ There are some books which we at first reject, because we have neither 
felt, nor seen, nor thought, nor suffered enough, to understand and 
appreciate them. Perhaps 7'he Excursion is one of them. 

‘No man ever praised two persons equally—and pleased them both. 

‘Those who are much engaged in acquiring knowledge, will not always 
have time for deep thought or intense feeling. 

The publishers have given at the end a list of Sir Arthur’s works, chrono- 
logically arranged. 


A Life's Love. By Grorce Bartow. London: Remington 
& Co., 1882. 


Into that unfathomable abyss, the great sonnet question, we do not 
venture to cast the contribution of our enlightened opinion, feeling sure 
that any such opinion, supported by the most irrefutable testimony, could 
be met by equally irrefutable testimony on the opposite side. We accept 
Mr. Barlow’s volume as one almost entirely of sonnets, but we cannot 
further say they are sonnets which fill us with much admiration. The 
three entitled ‘Dreams’ strike us as very superior to any of the rest. 
There is a certain harmony of both form and colour about them, in which 
the others are, generally speaking, very deficient. Mr. Barlow is sometimes 
obscure. Will he explain what this means ?— 
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‘ And over me my Lady seemed to flow, 
And loosened the intolerable knee 
Of lamentation and despair and woe.’ 


or how— 
‘ With slender moonlight on the sand 
A distant born blends plans clear and bold.’ 


Neither do we think he can always be held to steer clear of bathos. 
‘Psyche and Mercury ’ begins poetically enough. But— 

‘ Chiefly the rippling laugh that softly shines 

Across the corresponding facial lines’ ! 
Of course the italics are ours. For the rest, white bodies and red 
roses strike us as appearing with quite sufficient frequency to become mono- 
tonous. In fact, at one time of our reading we had nearly pronounced the 
volume to be the apotheosis of roses on a dead level of mediocrity. What- 
ever Mr. Barlow’s abilities may be, we cannot honestly say we think their 
range admits of his publishing a volume containing two hundred and thirty 
sonnets, without becoming very tiresome. 


Ariadne Naxos. By R. S. Ross. London: Triibuer & Co., 
1882. 


In this poem Mr. Ross has admirably depicted the beautiful side of 
Greek mythology, showing the purity and loveliness which remain when the 
mire besmearing the same is swept away. The main interest of the 
poem lies, of course, in the dialogues between Theseus and Ariadne. In 
the very first of these the coming tragedy is dimly foreshadowed by Ariadne’s 
vague forebodings, and the question of Theseus. This scene appears to us 
to be slightly injured by a perceptible talking at the reader ; but considering 
how little the public are in general acquainted with Greek mythology, this 
perhaps deserves to be regarded rather as an unavoidable misfortune than 
as a fault. We have therein an admirable instance of how entirely Mr. 
Ross’s muse is imbued with the Greek ideal of beauty, in the avoidance of 
any materialism calculated to shock or revolt refined feeling. Theseus 
comes to a description of his combat with the Minotaur. — 

The crimson tide 

Poured from the gaping gashes, maddening him, 

And stirring all my blood to savage strife 

But why again affright thee with the tale? 

Enough thou knowest the end ; content thee so. 
How effective this sudden break in the narration! The horrors of the 
conflict are rendered only more vivid by the apparent recoil of Theseus 
from the thought of a graphic description of them. In the following 
soliloquy of Theseus, and his next dialogue with Ariadne, his treacherous 
design becomes more clear and distinct; and with all the skill of 
a true artist Mr. Ross brings out the nobility of her nature against 
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the dark back-ground of the crafty meanness of her unworthy lover, who 
purposes abandoning her, after all her sacrifices for him, because his Cretan 
bride will be, in Athens, a stumbling block to his further attainments of 
that vulgar applause, the thirst for which she plainly shows him is the 
incentive to his heroic deeds. How noble the aim she sets before him ! 
I’d have thee aim above 

Thy highest aim, which is too low ; for see, 

Thou hast achieved all thou has ever aimed at, 

And know, man’s aim should ever be beyond 

His seeming powers to attain, or ’tis too low. 


There is nothing however in the nature of the treacherous Athenian to 
answer to such a call, and so he leaves her sleeping, and sails away. Then, 
when Dionysos has, at last, convinced the hapless Ariadne that she is really 
abandoned by her faithless lover, we come to a scene the beauty of which 
analysis could but mangle, if not murder. The monologue in which the 
Cretan princess laments her fate, reproaches the perfidious Theseus, and 
welcomes the pitying arrow of Artemis, is exquisitely beautiful ; a model 
of classical simplicity of language, in which the most touching pathos is 
blended with a proud resignation, and calm dignity well befitting the noble 
nature with which Mr. Ross has endowed the beautiful Cretan. In 
conclusion, we would only note the admirable structure of the choruses, 
dimly foreshadowing, warning, explaining, but always without effort, and 
never crudely definite ; and the very effective use of the Furies. We 
sincerely hope that the mournful tale of Ariadne will not be the last of the 
Greek myths which Mr. Ross will set, in all their pristine beauty and 
purity, before that large portion of the public who are absolutely ignorant 
of, or only superficially acquainted with Greek, ‘and can yet appreciate 
Greek beauty when thus charmingly reproduced for them. 


German Classics: Nathan der Weise. A Dramatic Poem by 
Lesstine. Edited, with English Notes, &c., by C. A. 
Bucuuerm, Ph. D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1882. 


This edition of Lessing’s masterpiece in dramatic composition fully sus- 
tains the well known and thoroughly deserved reputation of Dr. Buchheim 
asan editor. We can scarcely conceive of a volume more admirably adapted 
to introduce the student to the study of the better class of German litera- 
ture. The Introduction leaves absolutely nothing to be desired, unless it 
be that fuller acquaintance with Lessing which can only be obtained 
through the patient study of his works. Specially deserving of notice are 
the sections headed ‘ History of the Composition,’ ‘Analysis of the 
Characters,’ ‘A Dramatic Poem and a Stage Play.’ In the ‘ Notes’ nota 
single difficulty seems to have been overlooked, while the amount of his- 
torical and critical matter they contain gives them a value of their own. 
A more scholarly, painstaking, and in every respect satisfactory performance 
we have never seen. 
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Select Poems of Goethe. Edited with Life, Introduction, and 
Notes, by Epwarp A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., and ALoIs 
PogatscHEeR. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1883. 


This excellent little volume has one great merit which its title page does 
not even hint at. The poems selected are not merely amongst the best 
that Goethe wrote, but they are also precisely those which will enable the 
reader to appreciate him as the Germans themselves appreciate him. They 
are those which the school-boy learns, which the student sings, and which 
everybody quotes. The ‘Introductions’ are particularly valuable. In 
explaining difficulties of grammar and construction, the Editors have judi- 
ciously remembered what is too often forgotten : ‘the point of view of the 
school-master, who rightly objects to having his pupils supplied with a 
ready-made solution of difficulties, which they could solve for themselves 
with a little care and thought.’ 


Specimen Days and Collect. By Watt Wuitman. Glasgow: 
Wilson & McCormick, 1883. 


As we intend to treat of the writings of Walt Whitman at greater length 
than is possible here, all we can do now is to direct attention to the hand- 
some volume of his prose writings which has recently been issued by Messrs, 
Wilson & McCormick. 





Wayside Songs: with other verse. (Glasgow: Wilson & M‘Cormick, 1883.) 
The motto to this handsomely got up little volume of poems—‘I sing of 
brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers’—serves very well to indicate the 
character of its contents. The poems are, for the most part, short. Some 
of them are very sweet and beautiful, and bring to one’s mind many fresh 
and pleasant scenes. There is a childlike simplicity about them which 
makes them simply delightful. The author is evidently a student of 
Wordsworth, and has caught not a little of his spirit. One or two of the 
poems, as, for instance, ‘ By the Fire,’ might be improved or left out. ‘To 
a Child in Church’ is one of the best in the book. The same may also be 
said of ‘To a Caged Bird.’ ‘In the Shadow’ is a genuine bit of 
poetry.—The Man of the Woods, (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 
Mr. M‘Dowall has here given, in a collected form, a number of his 
poems which have for some time been out of print. We are very 
glad to see that they are meeting with the success they so well deserve. 
The poem which gives the title to the volume, and ‘The Martyr of Erro- 
manga,’ now in its third edition, are probably the best. Some of the 
shorter poems show deep feeling and not a little poetic insight.—Burns in 
Lumfriesshire is from the same author and from the same publishers, and 
though not a volume of poems, may here be noticed. It gives a singularly 
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interesting and faithful sketch of the last eight years of the poet’s life, 
supplying many biographical details with which all lovers of Burns will do 
well to acquaint themselves.—Mr. A. G. Murdoch’s The Scottish Poets : 
Recent and Living, has reached a second edition. The selection, which is. 
well made, deserves this reward. We cannot say so much for the por- 
traits. Their omission would be a decided improvement.—C Sonnets 
by C Authors, edited by H. J. Nicoll (Edinburgh : Macniven & Wallace) 
is a prettily printed, and judiciously made, selection of sonnets gathered 
from a very wide field. The editor has done his work well; but the 
printer might have given some of his pages a more uniform appearance. 


Scottish Loch Scenery. Illustrated by a Series of Coloured 
Plates, from Drawings by A. F. Lypon. With Descriptive 
Notes by THomas A. Croat. London: Walker & Co., 


1882. 

Scotchmen and lovers of Scottish Loch scenery will give this volume a 
very hearty welcome. The plates are twenty-five in number, and represent 
some of the most beautiful scenes in Scotland. Though one or two of 
them are perhaps a little over-coloured, they are, generally speaking, ex- 
ceedingly well done. The descriptive notes are good, Mr. Croal having 
interwoven with the descriptions of the scenes, much interesting historical 
and antiquarian information. In short, the book is really a charming one, 
and to those who have wandered among the Scottish lochs, it will recall 


many happy days. 


Angus Graeme, Gamekeeper. By the Author of A Lonely Life, 
Wise as a Serpent, &c. 2 vols. London: Alexander 


Gardner, 1883. 

This is an exceedingly interesting novel of Scotch life and its surround- 
ings. The plot is simple, but its very simpleness is one of the charms of 
the book. All the characters, with but few exceptions, move in a radius of 
a few miles. The interest of the story centres itself in Yair House, within 
easy distance of Stronvar, ‘a royal Burgh, with Provost, Town Council, 
and all other requisite officials : and even a share in a Member of Parlia- 
ment, to whom the honour of representing the free and independent elec- 
tors of said Burgh was not without attendant pains and penalties.’ Yair 
House is the residence of the Misses Macrae—Christie and Janet—whose 
parsimonious habits, odd ways of living, narrow views and opinions are 
graphically and humorously depicted. Mr. Pilrigg, a neighbouring 
minister—not a favourable specimen—falls in love with the younger of 
the two sisters—Miss Janet—and the airs of that lady and her plans to 
make the reverend gentleman declare himself, are told with a humour 
which reminds one of Galt. But the Macraes had another sister, cast in a 
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different mould, who, years before, had made a runaway match, in conse- 
quence of which her father had made a will in favour of the other two, but. 
their miserly ways and the cat and dog life which they led made the old 
gentleman cancel the first and make a second, leaving the estate of Yair to 
the issue of his daughter Alison. Much to the consternation of the two 
sisters, an heiress turns up in the shape of Jessie Grant, their sister’s only 
child, and now an orphan. Her reception is anything but favourable, but 
the poor girl exerts herself to please her aunts, who repel all such advances 
with dry studied coldness. We may take one passage from the novel as. 
illustrating the quieter moments between aunts and niece. Miss Janet 
has been busily engaged trimming a bonnet, with Mr. Pilrigg in view, when 
Miss Jessie Grant, who had been watching all the while, said :— 


‘Aunt Janet, let me trim that bonnet for you. Indeed, you are not making 

it pretty or becoming.’ 

anet looked at her in amazement, but, with an immediate dread of foul play 
in her mind, hesitated to relinquish the bonnet. Jessie, interpreting her 
thoughts by the light of her own guileless nature, took it almost by force from 
her hands, saying— 

‘Indeed, you need not be afraid to trust me. I was always a good milliner. 
You have crowded a great deal too much upon it ; you would look a fright in 
it. I will shew you in a few minutes, and I will alter it as often as you like, 
till I get it to please you.’ 

Her deft fingers were busy as she spoke, and Janet watched her in silence, 
reflecting the while, very shrewdly, as she imagined. Godless French Papists 
were great authorities on matters of taste she knew. Why should not a zealous 
Presbyterian thus far participate in the spoils of Egypt? Glorious visions began 
to rise before her of possibilities in connection with wedding clothes, under 
Jessie’s skilful guidance. 

After a few minutes deft manipulation, Jessie Grant held up the bonnet for 
inspection. 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Janet, ‘that’s pretty, thank ye. But wad ye have done it 
the same for yourself,’ she added, with a satisfactory sense of acute application 


of searching tests to motives. 
The cunning suspicious glance which accompanied the words, fell before the 


girl’s clear steadfast eyes. 

‘Of course not, Aunt Janet. We are not in the least alike. You would look 
absurd in a bonnet which would suit me. I am trying to make this suit you as 
well as I can,’ she added, looking a little ruefully at her material.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Pilrigg flings Miss Janet overboard and falls desperately 
in love with Jessie Grant, the future heiress (she as yet does not know it) 
of Yair estate. But she hates the reverend gentleman, and to be free 
from his advances, and the chill and gloom of Yair, takes long rambles out 
among the hills. In one of these journeys she is saved from a sudden and 
terrible death by Angus Graeme, gamekeeper on Cairncarron estate. 
Angus is the hero of the story. After this, he takes a great interest in 
the young girl, watching over her with almost parental solicitude. He 
teaches her to fish, and never wearies in doing any service that will lighten 
the gloom of her surroundings. He saves her from being abducted, and 
ends himself by loving her with that intense love which certain natures are 
only capable of. This love is hopeless, and is only revealed to Jessie Grant 
on the eve of her marriage with the young laird of Cairncarron. After the 
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bridal, Angus Graeme sets out for a walk among the hills, and is found 
next morning lying dead. This part of the story is told with great power 
and effect. As was said above, the plot is simple, but giving all the more 
scope for the skill of the writer to make the story one of intense interest. 
We have barely outlined the incidents, scarcely touching the side issues 
which the novelist must always bring along with him in the course of his 
narrative. As a story of Scotch provincial life we would rank it very high, 
nor would we be inclined, as some have done, to consider as being over- 
drawn the relationship between the Rev. Mr. Pilrigg and his elders. That 
reverend gentleman latterly decamps, leaving the fair Miss Janet Macrae 
to single blessedness and the bitter gibes of her elder sister, far enough 
removed from such follies as to be able to shoot darts into the wounded 
affections of her sister. 


L’ Evangéliste. By AtrpHonse Dauper. Paris: E. Dentu, 
1883. 


An unfeeling, inflexible woman, beautiful, but cold as a statue, unsexed 
by religious fanaticism, with no trace of passion but the all-absorbing 
pride of the self-appointed apostle, such is Madame Autheman, the 
Evangelist, the chief actor in the domestic drama which M. Daudet has so 
ably and so powerfully worked out in this his latest and, by general con- 
sent, his best novel. Brought up by an old aunt, ‘in the narrowest and 
most exaggerated Protestantism,’ Jeanne Chatelus looks upon herself as 
the woman destined to save the world lost through a woman. To secure 
wealth and influence she does not hesitate to marry, or at least to go 
through the marriage-service with Autheman, the Jewish banker, 
fabulously rich, but hideously disfigured by an hereditary and incurable 
disease. With the gold of the Authemans at her disposal, Jeanne begins 
the work of evangelization. Her head-quarters are at Port-Salvation, the 
model evangelical home to which she entices the refuse of society with the 
baits of food, clothing, and money. To recruit ‘workers’ for her missions 
at home and abroad all means are good. The wife is torn from her hus- 
band, the mother from her little ones, the daughter from her parents, 
without scruple or remorse, for the glory of God and his self-elected 
partner in the work of salvation. By the side of the Evangelist, there is 
the Evangelized, if we may risk the expression, the proselyte, the victim, 
gentle, tender, loving Eline Ebsen. Parisian born, but of Danish 
extraction, Eline is a teacher of languages, the support of her widowed 
mother, and, till just before the opening of the novel, of her grandmother 
also. When grandmother died, beside her grave, in the long, linger- 
ing embrace in which she seemed to transfer to her mother her love 
for the dear dead one, Eline swore never to leave her home. But the 
Evangelist appears. Eline is a linguist, her talent is known and 
appreciated at Port-Salvation, and she is employed to translate a book of 
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prayers composed by the woman who is to save the world. Horrified at 
the sentiments expressed in these fanatical outbursts, the young girl is on 
the point of refusing. But each of the six hundred prayers is to be paid 
three half-pence, a consideration in the Ebsen household. The work is 
done, is praised, is paid for ; and whilst drawing out the cheque for the 
amount, the Evangelist makes reference to the poor grandmother’s sudden 
death. Abruptly, unfeelingly, sharpening the glance of her keen steel- 
blue eyes, and looking Eline straight in the face—‘ Did she, at least, know 
the Saviour before she died? she asks; then, interpreting Eline’s 
confusion—‘ Where art thou now, poor soul? How thou art cursing those 
who left thee without help.’ Eline may go; the seed is sown. Shortly 
after, curiosity—is it curiosity merely 1—leads her to one of the prayer- 
meetings. There she is unexpectedly called upon by the Evangelist 
to translate the ‘testimony’ of Watson, an English ‘worker,’ who 
has left her husband and her family to labour in the vineyard. Half 
unconsciously she obeys, and her mother, looking on, is proud of 
her daughter’s ready fluency. The next step takes Eline to Port-Salvation, 
where she is to give three days in the week to the schools. The sequel is 
soon told. At Port-Salvation, her ‘ conversion ’ is undertaken in earnest. 
Even drugs are brought to bear upon her, ‘hyoxyanine, atropine, 
strychine.’ One evening Eline does not return home. The mother’s 
efforts to discover where she is, to obtain help from friends, are vain. 
‘The Authemans are too powerful. Only one has the courage to brave the 
Evangelist. The Dean of the Protestant Faculty denounces her from the 
pulpit, refuses her the sacred cup at the altar, and her vengeance drives 
him from his post. But Eline was not lost ; the old man was in his dotage, 
the mother mad, an alienist testifies to it. Eline re-appears to act 
her part in the horrible deception. For several weeks she stays with her 
mother, cold, unfeeling as the Evangelist herself. Then the two women 
part. The daughter does not bend at the window as she is driving off ; the 
mother does not raise her blind to wave a last farewell. The carriage turns 
the corner of the street, and is lost amongst a thousand other vehicles in 
the tumult of Paris. They never meet again. Such is the bare plot, if 
plot it can be called, of the Evangelist, and it is significantly dedicated to 
the physician of the Salpétritre. In truth, it is less a novel than a 
merciless psychological dissection. But afew weeks ago, words which almost 
seemed an echo of Mme. Ebsen’s cry appeared in the Times, in a pathetic 
denunciation written by the sorrowing parent of an Eline in real life. 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus have published an excellent translation of this 
remarkable novel. As ‘ Port-Salvation’ it deserves te obtain all the popu- 
larity which it already enjoys, both in France and in Germany, as the 
* Evangelist.’ ; 
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John Pringle, Printer and Heretic. Paisley and London: Alex. 
Gardner, 1883. 


Scotch Theology has fallen upon evil times of late. ‘Et tu brute !’ it 
might have exclaimed when Norman Macleod published his inimitable 
story, The Starling, and since then it has received some very sore buffets, 
none much sorer than in the keenly satirical sketch before us of the treat- 
ment experienced by John Pringle at the hands of the Minister and Kirk- 
Session of Brigton. This sketch we cannot but think in some measure 
exaggerated, thongh we are bound to admit the whole tone of the book is 
suggestive of writing from experience. Surely, however, it would be im- 
possible, in even the most fanatical Kirk-Session in Scotland, that a John 
Pringle could be struck off the communion roll, while a Roderick Mackenzie 
was honourably acquitted? Still it is perhaps well, on the whole, that 
even by a reductio ad absurdam should be shown what sort of tone and 
temper may be engendered by that hard theology which has often worked 
sore havoc with religion in Scotland. On one point we have little doubt, 
and that is what fate would await both writer and publisher of John 
Pringle as well as sundry other people we could name, if the old 
method of dealing with offending church members were not among the 
number of the lost arts. The publication of such satirical sketches as John 
Pringle has a significance which will not be lost on students of history who 
remember the tone of the burlesques, satires, and lampoons, aimed at 
church and priesthood, and freely circulated towards the dawn of the 
Reformation. We need only remark, further, that John Pringle abounds in 
amusing scenes, sententioussayings, and excellent instances of thedry humour 
which is so essentially a Scotch characteristic. There is, however, com- 
pressed into the book a good deal more than 4 hundred pages can hold ; 
which fact we take to iniicate either an inexperienced or a hurried mind. 
More practice, or more leisure, would unquestionably enable the writer to 
produce very powerful satirical sketches. 


Trecce Neve. Stories from the Abruzzi. By J. Ciampoli. Milan: Treves 
Brothers, 1882. These stories depict the landscapes and inhabitants of the 
Abruzzi in a very pleasing manner. 4s several stories by the same author 
have been already translated into German, it would appear that they are 
appreciated not in Italy alone.—La Giustizia a Roma dal 1674 al 1737 e 
dal 1796 al 1840. By A. Ademollo. Roma, 1882.—In this very curious 
book we have biographical notices of all those condemned to death in Rome 
during the periods mentioned in the title. For the first period an abate 
named Ghezzi furnished the notices, and for the last the executioner him- 
self. Those mentioned are not only criminals, but also martyrs of the pen, 
such as Revarola and Count Trivelli, who were the journalists of their 
time.—Novelle Rusticani. Giovanni Verga. Turin: Casanova, 1883. 
This series of short sketches of Sicilian rustic life has the humour and 
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also the sadness that always seem connected with realistic pictures of an 
ignorant population, still superstitious, yet capable of noble sacrifices, 
priest-ridden and vicious, yet good hearted, and driven into crime more 
by misery than from disposition. 


When and Where: A Book of Family Events. Edited by 
Dovetas and Sopuie Veitcs. Paisley and London: 
Alexander Gardner, 1882. 


From those days of our innocent childhood, when we laboriously traced 
in our copy books, ‘A stitch in time saves nine,’ or ‘Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves,’ on to the days when, 
on the occurrence of some sore disaster, our sympathising friends assure 
us that, had we only attended to the matter in time, no harm would have 
come of it, but that now it is too late ; by precept and by experience, the 
importance of little things is being constantly impressed upon us, and 
apparently to wonderfully little purpose. When and Where is another 
attempt to drive home this valuable lesson. ‘If every family,’ say the 
editors, ‘possessed such a note book, containing entries extending back- 
wards over a few generations, it is aot too much to assert that many a cele- 
brated law suit would have been nipped in the bud.’ This we should say 
is very probable. We can at least assert, on our own knowledge, that a 
law suit has been gained solely by a child’s diary, produced in court, proving 
a certain required date. 








SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


REVUE DE L’HisTorrRE pEs Rexicrons, (Novembre-Decembre, 1882.)—The 
first place in this number is given to M. E. Beauvois, who continues, and here 
completes, a series of studies, three in all, on the magical practices, ancient and 
modern, among the Finns. The first of these papers appeared in the May-June 
number of this Revue of 1881, and the second, in that of January-February of 
1882. What occasioned them was the publication in 1880 of a collection of the 
magical chants and formule in use in the early ages of the history of this people, 
gathered by Dr. Elias Loennrot in the course of his travels in Finnland, and his 
researches into their literary traditions. This scholar, though not the first to 
discover and call the attention of the literary world to the poetic wealth of this 
singular race (to Dr. Zacharias Topelius belongs this honour) was yet the most 
successful in gathering together from the lips of the peasantry and others in that 
country, their rich store of ancient songs and sagas. It struck him very early 
in his researches that they belonged for the most part to one great epic. The 
runes were all in one measure, and their burden was the adventures of one and 
the same group of heroes. He put them together and published an edition of 
them first in 1835, and a larger edition in 1842. In their completed form they 
have been compared to the Iliad of Homer, and Professor Max Miiller has 
praised them as little, if at all, inferior to that immortal work. The Kalevala 
or Kalewala, as this Finnland epic is named, did not exhaust Dr. Loennrot’s 
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store of poetic wealth, gathered by him and such scholars as A. Castrén 
and Ahlqvist from peasant and other sources. A vast collection of verses: 
so recovered was seen to belong to the practice of magic, to which the 
Finns were formerly much addicted, and from which they are ndt yet free. Dr. 
Loennrot grouped these together under the various heads to which they seemed 
to belong, and published them now nearly three years ago. M. Beauvois took 
advantage of their appearance to give in these pages a sketch of the history of 
Dr. Loennrot’s discoveries, a sketch of the ancient magical rites of the Finns, 
and of their ancient and modern sorcerers and medicine-men ; and now in this 
number of the Revue he translates and analyses a large selection of the 
chants and formule themselves. For the student interested in the history 
of Religions, in tracing the growth of many of our modern institutions connected 
with religion back to their early, if not most primitive forms, these studies of 
M. Beauvois are full of most valuable information ; while the digest of charms 
and incantations _— in this closing one of Dr. Loennrot’s published collec- 
tions, will be found of great service to the reader of that learned scholar’s work.— 
M. J. A. Hild gives a third and last paper on the Legend of Eneas, tracing here 
its fortunes in Rome, or among the Latins, up to its treatment by Virgil. 

One of the most attractive features of this Revue is its admirable critical 
‘Bulletins’ of the most recent literature, bearing upon the various religions or 
-_- of religions of the world, These are undertaken by scholars who have 

evoted special attention to this or that religion, and have won already by their 
published writings a title to speak with authority on works treating of it. In 
this number the Editor, M. Maurice Vernes, passes in review such works bearing 
on the Jewish Religion as Reuss’ Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften des Alten Testa- 
ments, Dr. F. Lenormant’s Origines de [histoire d’aprés la Bible et les traditions 
des peuples orientaux, (tome 2me); M. J. Derenbourg, contributions to the 
Revue des E’tudes juives on ‘ Ecclesiastes’ and ‘Job ;’ Renan’s ‘ Ecclesiastes’ and 
Bruston’s Le prétendu épicurisme de I’Ecclésiaste. In a short article, which 
follows this, he handles somewhat severely a recent writer, Frank d’Arvert, or 
‘M. Frank,’ as he designates him, who has been airing some pretentious notions: 
of his own as to the place which should be given to the teaching of scientific 
theology in the University Faculties. The controversy is of some interest in 
view of the proposed legislation as to our Scotch Universities, but our space 
does not permit us to do more than mention the article. 

The ‘Summaries’ of Reviews are as usual helpful to readers who wish to know 
what is appearing in them, and to select what bears on any particular subject 
in which they take a special interest ; and the Chronique keeps us informed of 
what is being done in France to -promote the historical study of religious 
phenomena. 


Le Livre (10th February).—M. Champfleury has strung together Heine’s 
remarks on Hoffmann and his Tales. he article, though not strikingly 
original, is not wanting in interest.—M. Arséne Houssaye gives the first instal- 
ment of a biographical sketch of Gérard de Nerval. It is rather disjointed, but 
eminently readable ; it has the merit of toning down poor Gérard’s madness, 
and of making it appear in the milder form of the wildest Bohemianism. The 
reproduction in chromo-lithography of the medallion by Jehan Du Seigneur is 
admirable.—Le Cabinet du Roy de France is a curious book published during the 
reign of Henry III., in 1582. Itis a history, and at the same time a satirical 
picture of the towns and provinces, of the corrupt morals of the priests and 
monks of the age. M. Benjamin Gastineau makes this quaint work the 
subject of a short sketch in which he somewhat exaggerates the boldness of the 
writer in daring to level his satire against the clergy.—The Chronique contains 
some interesting letters addressed by Sue and Balzac to the silver-smith Froment- 
Meurice.—The Gazette Bibliographique contains another Shakespearian item. 
From documents lately discovered, it appears that in 1603, the poet’s share in 
the Blackfriars theatre was worth £1,433—about £7000 of our money—and that 
his income for 1608 reached £1,500, 


Le Livre (10th March).—This number opens with an article which the 
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ublisher—M. A. Quantin—devotes to M. Alfred Mame, the head of the well- 

nown Tours firm of ‘ prize-book’ fame. M. Quantin is ungrudging, but dis- 
criminating in his praise. A few of his figures may give some idea of the work 
done by the ‘ Maison Mame.’ In the paper stores there is a constant stock of 
30,000 reams of paper, representing a weight of from 5 to 600,000 kilogrammes— 
roughly, 600 tons. ‘The whole of this amount of blank paper barely suffices to. 
feed for three months the ever devouring machines. Printed matter is turned 
out at the rate of 300 reams or 150,000 sheets daily. Some of the machines are 
almost monopolized by one single book, beginning again at the title-page as 
soon as they have printed off the ‘finis.’ This immense demand is, of course, 
one of the secrets of the astonishingly low prices of the firm. In the book- 
binding department, 40,000 sheep-skins are used annually, besides linen, parch- 
ment, &c. The sale of the scraps and sweepings amounts to £2000 a year. The 
yearly average of the firm reaches the immense total of six million volumes, of 
which half are bound. The most modest little book costing 22 centimes, bound, 
(exactly two-pence) goes through some sixty hands before it — the packing- 
room. Itisa spoon feature of the firm that they admit their employés and 
workmen to a share of the profits. Though they do this at an annual sacrifice 
of something like 100,000 francs, the wealth which they have acquired by their 
energy and industry is such that, when a subscription was started, after the 
late war, to meet the crushing indemnity, the Maison Mame headed it with 
100,000 francs.— The Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, or Dream of Poliphilus—that is, 
of Brother Francisco Colonna, for suck was the real name of the lover of Polia— 
is a book famous amongst antiquarians and greatly sought after by bibliophiles, 
who have not grudged a hundred guineas for a copy of the first edition, that 
published by Aldus Manutius in 1499. This may be said to represent the value 
of the plates, for the text was long considered inexplicable. Nevertheless, M. 
Claudius Papelin has attempted to translate it from the kind of polyglot jargon 
of the original. From the account here given of it by M. Alcide Bonneau, it 
would appear that, if the work is, as Nodier said, as rare as a white crow, it is 
about as useful also.—M. Houssaye continues his Souvenirs d’Antan. Not the 
least interesting chapter is that which records the 7'houghts, written by Gérard 
de Nerval in an asylum. Madness had not wholly destroyed genius in the man 
who could think this :—‘ Men are the ideas of God,’ or this, ‘ Le dernier mot de 
la liberté, c’est l’égoisme ’—the tinal expression of liberty is selfishness. 


Le Livre (April).—Daumur, the Juvenal of lithography, is the subject of 
another instalment of M. Champfleury’s, ‘‘ Les Illustrateurs de livres au xix¢ 
siécle.—M. Arsene Houssaye has reached the last scene of all in Gérard de 
Nerval’s wild history. His death—suicide or murder ?—furnishes a chapter of 
which the stereotype French expression is no exaggeration ; it is ‘ palpitating 
with interest.’ It is illustrated with an excellent full-page engraving of the Rue 
de la Vieille Lanterne, where Gérard was found hanged. Another engraving 
‘hors texte,’ the Duel, an ‘eau-forte’ by Poirson, is simply a gem.—The 
‘Chronique du Livre,’ recapitulates the controversy about the Ashburnham 
collection. Amongst the foreign letters, that from Switzerland is interesting, as 
it contains the substance of an article in which the editor of a religious publication 
in Geneva, M. Chaponniére, refutes, or at least denies the accuracy of the sup- 
posed facts on which M. Daudet’s, ‘ Evangéliste ’ is founded. 


REVvE PHILOSOPHIQUE (February).—Are there no dreams, of any kind, which, 
to a certain degree and under certain circumstances, may be imputed as faults 
to the sleeper? Such is the question which M. Bouillier considers in a paper on 
‘Moral Responsibility in Dreams.” After establishing the preliminary propo- 
sitions that dreams are the representations of real life, and that they do not 
totally exclude the will and the reason, he argues that a certain amount of 
moral responsibility must consequently attach to them.—The next article is by 
the Editor, M. Th. Ribot, who takes for his subject : ‘The Annihilation of the 
Will.’ This important but obscure phenomenon is analyzed in its various 

hases of hysteria, ecstasy, sonambulism, and hypnotism. The writer, who 
longs to the school which refuses to recognise the will as a faculty and an 
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entity, or to look upon it as a cause in any shape or way, resumes his general 
conclusion in his definition of volition. Volition, he says, is a final state of 
consciousness, resulting from a more or less complex co-ordination of a group of 
conscious, semi-conscious, or unconscious—that is, purely physiological—con- 
ditions, which, when united together, express themselves by an act or an inhi- 
bition. The principal factor in co-ordination is character, or, in other words, 
the psychic expression of an individual organism. It is from character that 
co-ordination receives its unity, not the abstract unity of a mathematical point, 
but the concrete unity of a consensus. The act by which co-ordination is 
brought about is one of choice, determined by natural affinity.—M. Johann Joly 
examines and criticises the existing theory of constitutional legislation in a paper 

- on ‘Les Origines du Droit dans leur Intégralité.’—Darwin’s work on ‘ Earth- 
worms’ is amongst the analyses. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (March).—In a paper which he entitles ‘ Personality 
and Memory in Somnambulism,’ M. Charles Richet examines and analyses some 
very remarkable hypnotic phenomena which he has observed in two ‘subjects’ 
on whom he has experimented, at frequent intervals, for the last three years. 
The first phenomenon, for which he suggests the somewhat clumsy designation 
of ‘ objectivation of types,’ consists in the amnesia, or complete oblivion, by the 
sleepers, of their own personality, and the assumption of a new personality 
imposed on them by the operator. When hypnotized, the two subjects—they 
are both women—forget who they are. All knowledge of their age, their sex, 
their social position, their nationality is absolutely obliterated. They live, 
speak and think in the strictest conformity with the type which their imagin- 
ation has called up. The practical bearing of this phenomenon is that it enables 
us, as it were, to dissect and anatomize the act of consciousness, to discover and 
to dissociate the complex elements which compose it. These elements, accord- 
ing to M. Richet, are three in number : the ‘1,’ which can never cease to assert 
itself ; the exact perception of external phenomena ; and personality, that is, 
the remembrance of anterior facts re go exclusively to our own individuality. 
The second phenomenon described by M. Richet is that of ‘unconscious memory’ 
(mémoire inconsciente). In a number of really astonishing experiments which 
he describes, the hypnotized subject was told to perform, when awake, and 
after a considerable lapse of time, even as much as ten days, a certain action. 
The order, though to all appearance completely forgotten, was precisely and 

unctually obeyed. The most remarkable circumstance in the experiment is the 

act that the subject was wholly unconscious that she was not acting of her own 
free-will, and often displayed considerable —— in endeavouring to find a 
motive for what she had done. From this M. Richet draws a convincing proof 
that our actions may be determined by causes of which we are ignorant, and 
that automatism and unconsciousness play a part which cannot be over-rated in 
the phenomena of psychic activity.—Mankind has almost always considered the 
moral law and its sanction as inseparable. In the eyes of the majority of 
moralists, vice rationally entails suffering, and virtue confers a kind of right to 
happiness. This principle is boldly attacked by M. Guyau in a ‘Critique of the 
Idea of Sanction.’ He maintains that all justice which is purely penal is unjust, 
and that all distributive justice has an exclusively social character, and can be 
justified only on grounds of social expediency. In general terms, he says, what 
we call justice is a notion wholly human and relative. Charity alone, or pity 
(with exclusion, however, of the pessimist meaning which Schopenhauer attri- 
butes to it), is a truly universal idea, which nothing can limit, and which is ab- 
solute in its character. The various kinds of sanction—natural, moral, social, 
interior, religious, and, finally, that of love and brotherhood—are successively 
analysed in this sense. In the section on ‘ Religious Sanction,’ the writer pro- 
= a dilemma to prove that, ‘in whichever way we look at it, the dogma of 

ell appears to be the exact opposite of truth.’-—M. Séailles concludes his study 
of M. Jules Lachelier’s philosophy.—Amongst the analyses is that of Max 
Miiller’s translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 


REvvE jPuttosornigve (April).—In the first article, ‘The Psychological 
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Arguments in Favour of Free-Will,’ M. Fouillée again enters the lists, and 
champions determinism. His object is to show the necessary evolution which 
carries the mind from the liberty of indifference to the liberty which creates motives, 
from this one, again, which is simply a provisional appearance, to mechanical deter- 
minism, and lastly, toa dynamic and living determinism, a synthesis of naturalism 
and idealism.—The Metaphysics of Eudemonism, of Pessimism, and of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, are studied in an elaborate paper byaM. Secrétan. The con- 
clusion to which he arrives is that neither Eudemonism, nor Pessimism, nor the 
Categorical Imperative raises us to a distinct conception of being in itself, but 
that the last is that which takes us furthest. It points out the direction, and 
indicates the goal. It shows usin moral good, in the reciprocity of love, the 
most perfect possible realization of activity, of liberty, in a word, of existence. 
It proves to us that the desire for existence, identical with existence itself, is 
of itself a desire for good. But this consideration leads us only to the under- 
standing of the desire of existence with reference to ourselves, and does not 
allow us to make an abstract application of it.—M. Binet resumes his 
dissertation on ‘Reasoning in Perception.’ In this definition, ‘ Reasoning con- 
sists in establishing an association between two states of consciousness, by 
means of an intermediate state of consciousness which resembles the first state, 
and is connected with the second.’ The chief works of which analyses are given 
are, E. Caro; ‘M. Littré et le positivisme.’ G. Bréton; ‘ Essai sur la poésie 
philosophique en Gréce.’ 


ReEvvuE DES Deux Mownpgs (lst February).—Viscount de Caix de Saint- 
Aymour concludes his highly interesting sketch of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
with a political prophecy. At present, he contends, the Eastern policy of 
Austria is being shaped by Prince Bismarck, whose object is to germanicise the 
Valley of the Danube. But when this has been accomplished, when the Emperor 
of Austria has become the Sick Man of the East, and has for his subjects only 
teutonised Slavs, Magyars, and Roumanians, the Balkan Peninsula will then 
fall, he predicts, like a ripe fruit, into the hands of the Gargantua of Berlin, who 
will then be at liberty to leave the sad banks of the Spree, and to transport his 
capital to the fertile banks of the beautiful Danube, or to the blue waters of the 
Egean Sea. Drang nach Osten !—The spirit of the anonymous article which fol- 
lows—on the Republic in 1883—may be judged of from the suggestion that the 
triumphal arch which Napoleon erected to the glory of France should be 
crowned with a group representing the present Government, and consisting 
of Idleness lying asleep between Fanaticism and Fear.—The most important 
article in the number—for English readers, at least—is that on W. D. Howells, 
the American novelist. The writer, M. Th. Bentzon, prefaces his study with a 
lament over the decay of the novel in England, where Ouida and Rhoda 
Broughton have taken the place of Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot, and 
with a protest against John Inglesant’s claim to be considered a novel. After 
entering into a detailed analysis of the American writer's chief productions, he 
stims up as follows :—‘ Although a native of the West, Howells, who has chosen 
Boston as his residence, possesses to a high degree a quality characteristic of the 
old Puritans of New England—the science of a sagacious and pitiless analysis. 
He obliges us to penetrate into the recesses of the soul of his characters, and, in 
working them out, he omits none of the peculiarities which give emphasis to a 
physiognomy. He is an excellent portrait painter, and he is no less skilful at 
sketching a landscape. The places which he describes appear before us so 
clearly that we cannot forget P sn So it is with the ordinary events of every- 
day life ; he imparts value and interest to them by the fidelity with which he 
reproduces them. . . . This genuine realism, which repudiates coarseness, 
and does not calumniate human nature, but is, in short, only a conscientious obser- 
vance of actual truth, suffices to justify the increasing popularity which Howells 
enjoys in England, and which he will assuredly obtain in France amongst all 
who are able to read him in the original.’ M. Bentzon is rig | one of these, 
and it is rather surprising to find him translating A Counterfeit Presentment by 
Une Fausse Runondianes The very plot of the novel might have shown him 
that, on the contrary, the likeness is an exceedingly striking one. The remain- 
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ing articles are ‘Le Poéte Arvers,’ ‘ Le Dépot légal et nos Collections nationales,” 
‘Un Mariage politique au XVIle Siécle,’ and ‘Les Années d’apprentissage de 
M. de Bismarck.’ 


Revue pes Devx Monpes (15th February).—M. André Theuriet contributes 
a first instalment of what promises to be not only an interesting story, but 
also a clever study of character.—The proposal that France should secularize 
her foreign as she is secularizing her home policy, and should break off all con- 
nection with religious missions abroad, has drawn an energetic protest from M. 
Gabriel Charmes. His article on ‘ France and the Catholic Protectorate’ is a 
powerful piece of writing.—The psychology of inactivity ina mind endowed 
with faculties which, but for this inactivity, might have led to greatness, is the 
subject of a paper by M. Caro. Even under his able treatment, this study of 
‘ The Disease of the Ideal’ fails to interest very keenly.—M. Charles Richet, in 
an article on ‘The King of Animals,’ examines how far man’s claim to imperial 
sway is justified, and within what limits it can and may be exercised. —The Bill 
lately —: by the French Chamber against members of families that have 
reigned in France supplies M. Henry Houssaye with a peg whereon to hang a dis- 
sertation on ‘Ostracism in Athens.’ The article is scholarly, and in the highest de- 
gree interesting, quite apart from the moral which it is intended to point.— 
Articles on ‘ Railways and the Budget,’ on ‘A New History of Antique Art,’ 
with the usual reviews and ‘chroniques,’ complete the number. 


Revue pes Deux Monpes (Ist March).—By far the most important article 
in this number is devoted to George Eliot. According to the writer, M. Mon- 
tégut, the English novelist’s greatest claim to admiration lies in her complete 
triumph over the ‘ spirit of system.’ Although imbued with doctrines of a very 
decided character, which, even if not quite so subversive as some have main- 
tained, are scarcely in accordance with the principles of modern societies, she 
has never been led by these doctrines into the slightest moral paradox, or the 
slightest error against art. M. Montégut refers George Eliot’s marked partiality 
for what he terms ‘the average English life’ to the influence of her early sur- 
roundings in the quiet, almost monotonous, Midlands; he attributes many cha- 
racteristic features of her first works to the deep affection for her father and her 
brother ; and indicates points of resemblance between her and one of the 
favourite authors of her girlhood, Charles Lamb. As to her general manner, the 
French critic thinks that it is chiefly marked by the total absence from her 
realism of the irony, the cynicism, the misanthropy, and the scorn which cha- 
racterise the realism of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Thackeray, and Dickens. 
As a distinctive peculiarity of her treatment of female characters, he indicates a 
certain severity towards beauty, and a kind of satisfaction—which, however, he 
does not go the length of attributing to jealousy—in exposing the selfishness 
which she considers as a failing almost unavoidably allied to beauty. Although 
free in her philosophy, remarks the writer, George Eliot was not hostile, but on 
the contrary favourable, to exterior worship, because she saw in it a sensible 
image of what morally and ideally constitutes patriotism. Asan outcome of the 
same principle, she shows a marked partiality for the Anglican Church. The 
breadth of her views is especially conspicuous in her treatment of clerical types. 
She openly expresses her regret for the Anglican clergy of the old school, who 
were content with teaching their flocksa Christian morality suited to their intellect, 
and with guiding thew according to the precepts of a charity compatible with 
their weakness.—In ‘ Le Vandalisme moderne en Orient,’ M. 8S. Reinach shows 
how the laws framed by Greece and by Turkey with a view to restricting the 
exportation of antiques completely cripple conscientious and honest search, and 
encourage wholesale vandalism. ‘ o Programme Jacobin,’ M. H. Taine ; 
‘A travers l’Apulie et la Lucanie,’ M. F. Lenormant; ‘ La Campanule,’ Miss 
Thackeray ; ‘ La Question des Princes.’ 


REvvE DES Deux Monpes (March 15th).—The first three contributions are 
respectively, continuations of M. Theuriet’s tale ‘Michel Verneuil,’ of M. 
Lenormant’s ‘Through Apulia and Lucania,’ and of M. Montégut’s able 
literary sketch of George Eliot. In this second part of his essay, the French 
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critic considers the novelist’s ‘works and moral doctrine.’ It is in reality the 
development and the application to each of the chief novels, of the more general 
views and principles already enunciated in the previous part.—M. Bréal’s light 
but interesting paper: ‘La Jeunesse d’un Enthousiaste,’ sketches the career of 
an academic celebrity, Charles Francois Hase, the most popular of examiners a 
uarter of a century ago.—M. Fouillée, with whose philosophical doctrines the 
VUE PHILOSOPHIQUE has familiarized us, follows with a review of the latest con- 
tributions to the science of Ethics, those of Clifford, Mme. Royer, Sidywick, 
Leslie Stephen—whom he calls Stephen Leslie—Gould Schurman, Ardigd, and 
Jules Rig. His conclusions take the shape of a philosophical prophecy. 
Morality is to become at once naturalist and idealist. In proportion as man 
becomes more perfect and understands nature better, he will be led to 
conceive, to desire, and to represent symbolically in his actions an ideal of per- 
fection superior to reality. If he abandons mysticism, it will not be in favour 
of a coarse materialism, but in favour of a rational idealism which will endeavour 
to transform nature by the force of ideas.—‘ Un Manifeste de Politique libérale,’ 
= E. Beaussire—‘ Le Cheval arabe en France,’ M. F. Vidalia—Keviews and 
otices. 


La RevvE pes Devx Monpgs (Apri! Ist).—Though appearing here, ‘Condé’s 
First Campaign’ (1643) is not a magazine article. note informs us that it will 
constitute the first two chapters of the fourth .book of the ‘History of the 
Princes of Condé in the 16th and 17th century,’ which the Duc d’Aumale is 
shortly to publish._M. Maxime Du Camp is not, he says, ‘one of those whom 
faith has touched.’ His candid avowal gives all the more force to the protest 
contained in his article, the first of a series on ‘ Private Charity in Paris.’ He 
begins with the ‘ Little Sisters of the Poor,’ and with perfect impartiality and 
independence, he examines the good they do, without considering the motives 
which actuate them. His object, he says, is to make known the charit- 
able congregations which the government has not yet suppressed, before 
they become the victims of the inquisitorial laws which have already 
expelled the contemplative and the teaching communities.—‘ Religious 
Rationalism in the United States,’ an article by Count Goblet d’ Alviella, 
is founded on the biography of Ezra Stiles Gannett, Frothingham’s ‘Trans- 
cendentalism in New England,’ Savage’s ‘Religion of Evolution,’ and the 
publications of the Unitarian and Free Religious Associations. We know 
not, says the writer, whether America will have, as some of its writers assert, the 
honour of giving a new faith to the world ; but whether we have to do with the 
Cosmians, the Transcendentalists, or those who take up an intermediate position 
between these two schools, if we consider the latest phases of the rationalist 
movement which was inaugurated by the revolt of Unitarianism against the 
dogmas of Predestination and of the Trinity, we shall everywhere find, as an 
affirmative tendency, by the side of free investigation carried to its furthest 
limits, the sentiment of an absolute and unconditivuned Being, who reveals him- 
self in nature under an infinite diversity of phenomena. Whether the object oi 
this conmon faith be ‘The Eternal One’ of Emerson, or the ‘Cosmos’ of Pro- 
fessor Fiske, the ‘God of Science’ of Mr. Abbot, or the ‘God of Evolution’ of 
Mr. Savage, ‘the Universe in all its possibilities,’ of Mr. Potter, or ‘the Power 
which is outside and above us,’ of Mr. Hinckly, or even ‘the Being who is be- 
hind all appearances.’ of Mr. Adler, it is, in short, Pantheism, which permeates 
the advanced regions of religious thought in the United States.—‘ L’Internat et 
la vie de Collége en France et en Angleterre,’ compares French boarding-school 
life not so much with English boarding-school life as with that which is described 
by Mr. Brinsley Richards in his Seven Years at Eton, or in Tom Brown’s School 
Days. M. Valbert understands the English system sufficiently, however, to 
realize the fact that it would be difficult for either country to borrow from the 
other in matters of mere detail, whilst the fundamental principles of discipline 
are so thoroughly different. Indeed, apart from his appeal for more freedom for 
the lycéens, the only important reform which he advocates is less English than 
he is led to believe it. He would have only day-schools in Paris. Boarding- 
schools he would transfer to country-towns and villages. Eton and Harrow are, 
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it is true, away from the noise and bustle and temptations of London, but this 
is rather the result of chance than principle. The capital has its public-schools, 
witness the ‘ Blus-coat boys,’ who may be seen at their games in the very 
heart of the city.—The social condition of the French peasant before the revolu- 
tion is the subject of an interesting but rather roseate sketch by M. Branetiére. 
‘Michel Verneuil,’ and ‘A travers l’Apulie et la Lcuanie’ are continued. 


JOURNAL DEs SAVANTs (February).—The archives of the French Foreign Office 
have suppliel the Dake de Broglie with materials for an historical work of more 
than usual interest, which he has just published under the title, ‘ Frederick II. 
aud Maria-Tueresa.’ The epoch on which he throws the fierce light of authori- 
tative documents is one of considerable importance in modern history ; it is of 
special interest for two countries in particular, France and Prussia. It is the 
moment when Louis XV, after having again been restored, by a happy concourse 
of circumstances, to the first rank on the continent, is about to lose it, togdther 
with his colonial empire, oy his own inactivity and culpable weakness. It is 
the moment, too, when Prussia, raised to the dignity of a kingdom, and already 
the second power in Germany, is aspiring, if not to assume the supreme rank 
yet, at least to play the chief part. According to M. Wallon, who reviews the 
work, even party spirit will now be powerless against the weight of evidence. 
It must be overwhelming, indeed, if it obliges those who already complain that 
Frederick is maligned outside his own country, to accept, as a correct likeness, 
the portrait here drawn of him.—The history of the Italian Academy of Sciences 
founded in 1782, and now on the eve of transformation, if not of dissolution, is 
sketched by M. Bertrand.—M. Ch. Lévéque continues and concludes an essay 
replete with interesting information and judicious criticism oa ‘ Raphael—his 
Life, his Work, and his Times.’ The ‘ L2xicozraphical Observations’ contri- 
buted by M. Miller will interest those chiefly who are familiar with modern 
Greek literature in general, and with the attemoted linguistic reform of M. Con- 
tos in particular.—in M. Fournier’s review of M. de Candolle’s learned treatise 
on ‘The Origin of Cultivated Plants,’ are scattered scraps of information which 
attract the attention even of the reader but little versed or intereste lin Botany. 
Thus the Jerusalem Artichoke is explained to be a native not of Palestine, but 
of Canada, and to owe its name to a corruption of ‘ girasole,’ the Italian name for 
the genus Helianthus (sun-flower), to which it belongs. Castor-oil has come to 
its familiar appellation through a whole series of blunders. The proper name is 
that by which itis known in France and Germany, ‘ Ricinus Oil,’ the agnus- 
castus having nothing to do with the production of the drug beyond being used 
in Havanna to shelter the Ricinus plantations.—Amongst the short notices there 
is one which we should have been glad to see expinded into a comprehensive ar- 
ticle. It refers to the book lately published by M. Sébillot, on ‘ [he Traditions 
and Superstitions of Upper Brittany.’ The author goes as far back as the times 
when stones, trees, and fountains were worshipp2d for the origin of certain su- 
perstitions still extant amongst the peasantry. Fairies, goblins, ghosts, witches, 
were-wolves, and the Evil One himself, are the subjects of some of the chapters. 
A second part deals with the Folk-!ore of animals, plants, and meteors. 


RevvE ARCHE’OLOGIQUE.—The monuments of art, like the phenomena of 
nature, are the result of a series of developments and evolutions. They are 
generally preceded by a number of attempts, and the crowning-work resumes 
the excellences of many foregoing ones. To this, however, the Laocoon seemed 
to be a remarkable exception. It appeared like an isolated phenomenon. All 
attempts to fix the filiation of the wonderful composition, marked by a cruel, al- 
most repulsive realism, ended in failure. Neither frieze, painting, nor vase, 
presented any analogy to the famous group. As a kind of last and 
desperate resource, archeologists tried to connect the creation of the 
Laocoon with the influence of poetry, especially that of Virgil. ‘How 
had this singular combination of three human bodies and two serpents originated ; 
where did the Rhodian artists find the models of these eontortions ; whence did 
they draw their realism and their scrupulous accuracy of anatomical details?’ 
Such were the questions which arose, but only to remain unanswered. Light 
has at length been thrown on this interesting subject by the discovery of the 
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frieze of Pergamus. In a series of articles of which the present one is the 
conclusion, M. Wagnon has compared, in their minutest details, the Laocoon and 
the group of Athene which figures in this frieze. He is of opinion that both are 
productions of the same school. He establishes the kinship between them from 
analogies in the expression, the minute anatomical details, the contortions of the 
torso, the position of the limbs, the coils of the serpents, and especially from 
the identity of the moment represented in both, the last convulsion of pbysical 
suffering. The conclusion at which he arrives is, that the frieze of Pergamus 
contained all the models necessary for the combination of the Laocoon, all the 
elements of which it is composed, all the subjects of inspiration, and, in 
general, all that could direct the human mind towards such a legend.—M. Per- 
rot communicates a description of eighteen Hittite seals, belonging to M. Gustave 
Schlumberger, as a supplement to ‘The inscribed Stones of Jerabis, Hanath, 
Aleppo, &c.,’ published by Mr. W. H. Rylands. Materials are thus accumulat- 
ing which, it is to be hoped, may yet enable archeologists to re-construct the 
Hittite alphalet. In a letter to Mr. Dumont, the author of Lés Céramiques de 
la Gréce propre, Mr. A. 8S. Murray submits some remarks on the subject of the 
vases of Jalysos, and those of an analogous type, which have come from 
Mycene, Spata, and Menidi.—‘ The Excavations of the American Archeological 
Institute at Assos,’ by Mr.'T. W. Ludlow, is a kind of forecast of the official 
report of the second expedition undertaken by the Society. Professor Jebb, 
who recently visited Assos, does not besitate to affirm that, with special 
reference to the study of the everyday life of the ancients, the ruins of this town 
compare favourably with those of Pompeii. Mr. Ludlow’s paper fully bears this 
out. One subject on which the forthcoming report will especially throw liglit, 
will be that of Hellenic Military Architecture.—Note sur les silex du terrain 
tertiaire de Thenay, (Loir-et-Cher), par M. A. Damour.—Reports of Monthly 
Meetings of Scientific Societies. 

La Novve.tEe Revver (April).—The opening article gives an account of the 
opera of ‘Henry VIII,’ which M. Camille Saint-Saéns has just produced, and 
which, according to the musical critic, no less an authority than M. Gounod, is 
worthy to be ranked amongst tle best productions of the best masters. — 
According to the writer of the article on ‘French Protestantism,’ two main 
courses are open to Protestant theologians with reference to the experimental 
and critical tendencies which are gaining ground more and more, in independent 
circles. Either they can meet the claims of the evolutionist school, which 
banishes the supernatural from the domain of rational knowledge, with a formal 
denial, or, on the other hand, they may adopt the bases of modern thought, and 
take them into earnest consideration in the elaboration of their theological 
systems. M. de Pressensé has chosen the first of these courses in his receut 
work, ‘Les Origines.’ For him the magnificent effort which has given new 
life to philosophical research, by transporting it from the domain of oratorical 
common-place and scholastic subtleties, to that of natural history, is null and 
void. Experimental and evolutionist tendencies are only a new manifestation of 
the ancient negation of divine and moral laws. He sums them up and condemus 
them, under the name of ‘materialist transformism.’ A few weeks before the 
publication of M. de Pressensé’s work, M. Maurice Vernes, then lecturer on the 
history of philosophy at the Protestant Faculty of Theology, delivered an opening 
address in which he endeavoured to establish what attitude Protestanti:m 
should assume with regard to the principal schools of contemporary philosophy. 
In his thesis, he followed the second of the two courses indicated above. He 
knew that he was attacking inveterate habits, and he did not imagine that he 
would at once succeed in breaking them down. Nevertheless, he did flatter 
himself with the thought that he was not undertaking a useless task in frankly 
laying before the authorised representatives of liberal Protestantism a thesis of 
great but unappreciated importance. He hoped to provoke reflection and dis- 
cussion, and thereby contribute to the progress and the expansion of ideas. 
His hopes were deceived. M. de Pressensé’s book met with an ent/usiastic 
reception ; M. Maurice Vernes’s lecture was make the subject of a a 
impeachment on the part of his colleagues, the immediate consequence of which 
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was his resignation of the chair which he held. The present article is from 
the pen of M. Vernes himself. It resumes with admirable self-possession the 
two rival theses. —M. Louis Léger’s article, ‘Chez les Slaves méridionaux,’ 
does not speak very cheerfully of the new Kingdom of Servia. ‘ Although an in- 
dependent kingdom, Servia is now in a more precarious situation than it was 
formerly as a vassal principality, even at the time when its strongholds were 
occupied by the Turks. It then possessed the most precious of treasures, hope ; 
it has now been obliged to abandon it, till further orders.’—In a paper entitled, 
‘Le Mont-de-Piété de Paris,’ M. Lemer traces the history, describes the actual 
state, and sugyests certain reforms in the administration of loan-establishments. 
—‘Gustave Doré’ is the subject of a critical study, which, though fair on the 
whole, would be more pleasing if it were more feeling and less antithetical.— 
Fiction is ee by the continuation of M. Ernest Daudet’s ‘La 
Carmélite,’ and ‘Le Péché de ma mére,’ a Greek tale by M. Bizyénos. 

Deutscue Runpscuau, (February.)—‘ Der Hexenprediger, the tale with which 
Herr Hans Hoffman opens this number is a study—more powerful than attrac- 
tive—in morbid psychology.—In ‘The Relations between the Holy See and 
Mexico before and during the Imperial Episode,’ we have an anonyinous caveat 
addressed to Prussia, on the occasion of the resumption of friendly negotiations 
with Rome. Pleading the eternal ‘non possumus,’ the Vaticin refused to abate 
one title of its claims, to countenance the faintest compromise, even though its 
infl-xible policy endangered a friendly and Catholic government, and actually 
led up to a state of things which it is constantly bemoaning. If this was done 
in Catholic Mexico, argues the writer, what has Protestant Prussia to expect ?— 
Herr Albert Duncker’s ‘ Contributiun to the History of the Cassel Art Collec- 
tious, especially at the Time of the Kingdom of Westphalia,’ records the 
vicissitudes of the treasures which the Princes of Hessen had gathered together 
in their Museums and Picture-(falleries. It is a sad narrative of wholesale rob- 
bery and unjustifiable vandalism. Of Jerome himself, it is worth recording, that 
the only book which he is known to have felt an interest in, amongst the many 
valuable works of the Public Library, is the Précis historique de la viede Madame 
la Comtesse du Barry avec son portrait, Paris, 1774,’ and this he stole.— The 
scholarly paper by Herrn Friedlander : ‘ Das Rémische Afrika,’ is continued, and 
shows us Africa at the height of its culture, wealth, and civilization, under the 
sway of Rome.—The addresses delivered by Dr. Siemens at the distribution of 
prizes in connection with the Coventry Science Classes, is reproduced as an 
article on ‘Waste.’—‘ Aus zwei annectirten Lindern’, a story from the Italian, and 
the customary notices and reviews complete the number. 


DevutscHe Runpsc#au (March).--Herr Wilhem Berger contributes the first 
art of ‘ Das letzte Gliick,’ a tale of the Franco-Prussian war.—The late Professor 
auli’s essay on ‘The Prospects of the House of Hanover to the E iglish Throne 

in 1711,’ is »bly and clearly written. The state of parties, the intrigues of both 
Whigs and Tories, the secret negotiations of the German ambassador, are impar- 
tially recorded. The article is in every way worthy to take its place by the side 
of the essays on ‘Thomas Cromwell’ and on ‘Mary Tudor, Queen of France.’ 
It is followed by an appreciative but not exaggerated obituary notice of Professor 
Pauli, by his colleague Professor Frensdorff. —The article on ‘Schiller,’ by Pro- 
fessor Scherer, is none the less interesting that it is, in substance, the reproduc- 
tion of a chapter of the writer’s ‘ History of German Literature.’ The critical 
analysis of Schiller’s dramas—those of the second and more mature period— 
show a thorough understanding of the poet’s genius. —Herr du Bois-Reymond is 
of opinion that there is amongst Englishmen generally a remarkable want of 
appreciation of Frederick’s greatness. This he develops at great length in an 
article on ‘Frederick II. according to English judgment.’—Friedrich IL in 
englischen Urtheilen. There are exceptions, he allows, amongst them, Carlyle, 
Mr. Longman, and also Mr. Hamilton, who, two years ago, published the 
Memorials of Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia. Mr. Lecky’s 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, in so far, at least, as it relates to 
Frederick, is styied a pasquinade. The arch-offender, however, is Macaulay, 
who is accused of having perpetuated the traditions and prejudices of the Whigs 
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of the eighteenth century, whose knowledge of Frederick was founded on 
Voltaire’s writings and Hanoverian court-news. Another count in the indict- 
ment charges him with glossing over, in Clive and Hastings, actions compared 
with which the usurpation of Poland was ‘ child’s-play,’ and Frederick’s conduct 
towards Maria Theresa ‘the most chivalrous in the world.’ Several reasons are 
assigned in explanation of this British prejudice against Frederick. Foremost 
amongst these is England’s insular position, from which springs the egoism 
‘which troubles itself about other governments and nations, and attaches 
importance to them, only in so far as they are useful or serviceable to the Eng- 
lish people.’ Then, there are the old Whig and Hanoverian traditions, mo 
besides these, the antipathy with which Frederick’s Voltairianism inspired John 
Wesley and his followers, and which led them to look upon him as ‘the incar- 
nate anti-cbrist.’ Finally, if the English aversion to a ‘ paternal government,’ 
as a limitation of personal liberty, be taken into consideration, we shall have the 
secret of the ‘remarkable want of appreciation for Frederick’s greatness.’— 
‘ Die deutsche Dynastie in Ruminien ;’ ‘ Die Erlebnisse des heiligen Pancrazius 
von Evolo,’ by A. Schneegans. 


DevutscHE Runpscuan (April).—This number opens with the concluding part 
of ‘ Das letzte Gliick,’ an interesting novelette by Herr Berger.—‘ Richard Wag- 
ner’s death,’ by Herr Louis Ehlert, is introduced with the assertion that the 
heart which ceased to beat on the 13th of February, ‘has moved the world as 
no other has done,’ and is continued in the same strain of high-flown eulo, 
rather than sober praise. A letter written by Wagner to his mother, on the 
anniversary of her birth-day in 1846, is communicated by the composer’s nephew. 
—Herr Ferd. Hiller’s paper, ‘In St. Petersburg,’ is light, sketchy, and highly 
interesting.—Baron von Richthofen’s sketch of ‘ Prussian Official Life,’ the 
‘ Thoughts and Suggestions on the Foundering of the Cimbria,’ by an anonymous 
specialist, and Herr Jacobsen’s tale, ‘Frau Fonss,’ are capital contributions in 
their several branches.—The most important, as well as the most interesting 
article is undoubtedly that in which Professor Kraus describes the mural paintings 
at Oberzell, in the island of Reichenau. They were discovered between 1880 
and 1882, and are a most valuable contribution to archaeology. The subjects— 
eight in number—are all Scriptural :—1, The Raising of Lazarus from the Dead ; 
2, The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus; 3, The Raising of the Son of the 
Widow of Nain; 4, The Cleansing of the Leper; 5, The Exorcism of the 
Gadarene ; 6, The Healing of the Man who had the Dropsy; 7, The Storm on 
the Lake ; 8, The Healing of the Man that was blind from his Birth. They are 
supposed to date as far back as the tenth century, and were not executed al 
fresco, but al tempera. 


PREUSSISCHE JABRBUCHER (January.) —The anonymous article on ‘England 
and Germany’ characterizes English intervention in Egypt as selfish and 
unscrupulous, and fully deserving the unpopularity it has met with in Germany. 
A consideration of the advantayes which an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between the two countries, would bring to each respectively, leads the writer to 
the following conclusion :—‘ Let us, therefore, proclaim it aloud and openly, if 
ingland attaches any importance to our friendship, she must, before everything 
e'se, endeavour to regain our confidence, and, in her conduct toward us, she 
must be guided by a due appreciation of the fact that, in the event of an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between the two countries, the preponderating advan- 
tases would be on her side, the preponderating sacrifices and risks on ours.’—- 
Herr Tubler communicates three letters addressed by Heinrich Vo-s, the friend 
of Goethe, Schiller, and Jean Paul, and the translator of Shakespeare, to 
Friederick Diez, the celebrated philologist. They are of the highest interest, 
an 1 wecan recommend them in no better way than by quoting one remark which 
¢ainot fail to go home to the heart of every English reader :—‘I could go on 
re.ding Shakespeare to the day of my death, and the Bible through eternity as 
w-ll.’"—A paper by Herr Gothein, founded on the late Professor Neumann's His- 
tory of Rome, traces, in a clear and scholarly manner, ‘ The Transition of Rome 
frum a Republic to a Monarchy.’ The period of the decay of the Republic, that 
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is from Scipio Amilianus to the death of Sylla, is that to which the writer has 
devoted special attention. It is no less accurately than strikingly sketched. — 
Herr Stieda’s article on ‘The Condition of German Factories,’ considers the 
annual report of the Inspectors, the present position and future prospects of 
German indu try, and also recent legislation concerning factories, Like the paper 
on the German ‘Colonialverein,’ which follows it, it naturally appeals to a limited 
circle of readers, at least outside the Fatherland.— Herr Belger’s contribution : 
‘Generalfeld marschall Graf Moltkes Verdienste um die Kentnissdes Alterthunis,’ 
shows us the famous strategist in a character, which, though certainly not new, 
is not that in which we are accustomed to look upon him. It is not as the hero 
of Kéniggritz and of Sedan, nor.even as the historian of the memorable 
campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71, that he appears in these interesting pages ; it is 
as an observant, widely-read, and, let us add, muscular travellér, scrambling up 
the cupola of St. Sophia’s, taking his stand on the aqueduct to take a survey of 
Constantinople, wandering through the plain of Troy and the ruins of Rome. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (February).—Recent agrarian disturbances in the 
Russian provinces of the Baltic have not unfrequently given rise to a comparison 
of the state of these districts with that of Ireland. In an article on this subject, 
Herr von der Briiggen admits a similarity in the external and superficial condi- 
tion of both countries, but he emphasizes this essential difference, that the past 
of the Baltic Provinces is free from the ‘historical sins’ which the annals of 
Ireland reveal, and that they are not weighed down by the load of misery which, 
in Ireland, gives rise to agrarian outrage. His contention is, that few countries 
in the world could, at the present moment, show a sounder basis for agrarian 
development than that which the Baltic Provinces possess, and that the Jament- 
able disturbances which have come to check this development, are due to the 
pernicious political doctrines ‘which, after spreading over the whole of Europe, 
have infested Russia also.— Professor von Treitschke’s ‘ Remarks on the Pullic 
School (Gymnasium) System,’ though specially intended for Germany, contain 
truths which our own teachers would be the better for bearing in mind. The 
writer protests against the encyclopedic knowledge, or rather, smattering of 
knowledge, which is expected of the youth of the present day. He points out 
that such a system necessarily tends to turn teachers into specialist caterpillars 
gnawing at one singie leaf of the tree of knowledge,--and produces the glaring 
inconsistency that each pupil is required to show a knowledge of many more 
subjects than any one of his teachers is supposed to be able to master. He very 
aptly Jays stress on the enormous difterence between those branches which call 
forth the active faculties of the mind, and those which require, at most, an effort 
of the memory. The names of the Cesars, the date of the first Crusade can only 
be of use just as long as they are retained. On the contrary, the mental activity 
employed in the solution of a mathematical problem, in the right application of 
the rules for the use of ué and quo minus, is continued long after classics aud 
mathematics have ceased to occupy the doctor or the lawyer whose mind they 
helped to train. All whom the question of education interests, and who have 
the opportunity of reading Professor Treitscke’s remarks, will find inthem much 
food for thought.—Herr Herman Grimm contributes a careful and appreciative 
study on ‘ Raphael and the New Testament,’ in commemoration of the four 
hundreth anniversary of the celebrated painter’s birthday. The political article 
treats of the ‘ Decline of the Republic in France.’ 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (March.)—History is strongly represented in this 
number. Herr Goecke opens it with a sketch of Jéréme Napoleon’s career as 
King of Westphalia. Herr Koller follows with an essay which relates the at- 
tempt at colonisation made by the ‘Great Elector’ exactly two hundred ye: rs 
ago, on the coast of Upper Guinea. The third article takes us back to the {if- 
teenth century, and shows us the condition of the German Empire under Maxi- 
milian I. —A question of particular interest at the present time, ‘ The Oath aid 
Religious Conscience,’ is ably treated by a German jurist, Herr O Bahr. His 
theory is that ‘he who takes an oath has no right to demand that it should be 
drawn up in conformity with his personal religious opinions.’ On the otler 
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hand, ‘the State has just as little right to require that he who takes the oath 
should really profess the religious doctrines assumed in it.’—With Herr von 
Kalckstein we return to history. He has taken for his subject the eventful and 
stormy period of the youth of Queen Elizabeth. The view which he favours is 
that, although Elizabeth’s great work, the lasting establishment of Protestantism 
in England, was not altogether due to political motives, she herself was not the 
champion of the faith and the heroine of religion that one’ party has made her, 
and would have been the last to court a martyr’s death, or even to sacrifice her 
position for conscience’ sake.— The writer of the article on Wagner is laudably 
impartial, without being niggardly in his praise. He is an admirer, but not a 
worshipper, of the great composer. ’ 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KritIK (8lten Bandes 
zweites Heft).—Dr. Kreiyenbiihl continues and concludes his elaborate disserta- 
tion on Teleology—-‘ Die Teleologie als Weltanschauung ; Dritter Artikel. — 
Dr. O’Caspari considers the idealism of the German philosopher, Robert 
Zimmermann, as set forth in his anthroposophy. It is not the pure idealism of 
the schools, for it has a foundation of realism, though not the mere realism of 
‘idealess experience.’ It differs from the Platonic idealism of the middle ages 
in this, that it does not maintain the reality of ideas, but their production and 
realization through the senses. —To Socrates, according to Cicero, is due the praise 
of having called down pbilosophy from heaven to earth. Dr Miinz’s paper is 
intended to prove that the study of Ethics was anterior to Socrates and the 
Sophists. The scientific treatment of Ethics, he maintains, dates from 
Heraclitus, whose aphorism, ‘The character of man is his demon,’ became one 
of the corner-stones of moral philosophy. In Anaxagoras we have the tirst who- 
preached the gospel of unselfish morality, who enjoined the practice of guod, 
purely for the sake of good itself. Of his disciples Archelaus, Meenas Laertius 
asserts that he was the true founder of the Socratic Ethics, and that these were 
merely the development of his system. The second part of Dr Miinz’s scholarly 
paper considers ‘The Ethic Standpoint of the Sophists.’ It analyses the 
doctrines of Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias. The treatment of the 
whole subject shows profound classical knowledge, as well as philosophical 
acumen.—The paper on ‘Philosophical Research in Sweden’ is chiefly devoted 
to the labours of Bostrém. Herr Zoller, from whose pen the notice is, mentions 
him with the highest praise, and expounds his system only, as, in reality em- 
bracing and perfecting those of Thorild, Hoijer, Geijer, Biberg, and Grubbe.— 
The remaining articles are reviews of books, the most important of which is 
Herr von Hartmann’s latest work. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (1883).—Drittes Heft. It is still a 
moot-point with ‘ philosophers ’—always has been, and, we fear, always will be, 
as long at least as, like common men, they are liable to suffer from sluggish livers 
and disordered spleens—whether this world is on the whole a good world or a 
bad ; is worth living in or not; is under the government of a good, a moral as 
well as wise and omnipotent ruler ; or is subject only to the action of a blind, 
impersonal, and unconscious, ‘Force.’ The controversy is a very old one, lut 
seems.no nearer settlement than ever. It seems to possess irresistible attractions 
to a certain class of minds in every age, even in these very practical and matter 
of fact days of ours. Every now and again some newly-fledged ‘ philosopher’ 
steps forward, and, with much show of learning and multi-syllabled phraseology, 
essays in our presence the solution of the problem, and tells us what is to be the 
last word that can be, and need be, said on the matter. No sooner, however, 
has he spoken than a dozen rivals set upon him, point out a score of flaws in his 
logic, and declare his views untenable and absurd. It seems that a contribution 
was made in Germany by Herr Morritz Carriere in 1877 to this interminable 
controversy, and that his book, like not a few of the same, and of all kinds, did 
not create in the literary circles there the sensation he and his friends expected 
it todo. ‘Philosophers’ took little or no notice of it, and even orthodox theo- 
logians did not seem to be at all disturbed by it. One of the author’s admirers 
endeavoured in 1881, in the pages of the Jahrbiicher fiir Prot. Theologie, to 
bring it into public notice, but it appears that even his extravagant praise of the 
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work has not resulted in any demand for it, or provoked critics to say much 
about it. It has not, however, been altogether, it seems, without effect. It has 
wounded the feelings of at least one theologian, who has borne his — silently 
for all these years until now he can suffer in silence no longer. e has found 
vent for these feelings in the pages of the Studien und Kritiken, and occupies no 
fewer than sixty-five pages in his analysis of Herr Carriere’s work and exposition 
of its errors. We are sorry to confess that we were hitherto ignorant of the 
existence of that learned writer’s book, and are not therefore in a position to 
judge between him and his reviewer ; but, if we may take what Dr Becmeister 
here quotes from it and says about it as any guide to the knowledge of its con- 
tents, we have to confess that they are not very new nor the argument it contains 
very original. Its author seems to be rather a weak echo of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and to hold that the governing power here is ‘a power’ that is ‘ever working ’— 
‘making’ is Mr. Arnold’s favourite phrase—‘ for righteousness,’ but is otherwise 
undefinable. He has a supreme scorn for ‘Dogmas ’—not his own dogmas, but 
those of the church, and lays all the blame of the irreligiousness and materialism 
of the age on their shoulders. This too is nothing new. We cannot help thinking 
that Dr. Becmeister has exaggerated the importance of the work in question, and 
that he might well have left it in the obscurity to which the literary public of 
Germany had wisely relegated it. A very scholarly article follows from the pen 
of H. H. Wendt on the use of the words dA7jGera addy 07s and dd7nOwés in the New 
Testament. These Greek words were made use of by the N. T. writers who, he 
thinks, were Jews, and therefore thougbt in Hebrew, or Aramaic, and his object 
is to compare these words with their Hebrew equivalents, so as to discover what 
they exactly meant in the minds of the evangelists and apostles. No one will 
doubt that early training in one language must modify to some extent our use of 
words in another language which we have learned in later life, and we heartily 
commend, therefore, this ‘study’ of Wendt’s to the attention of Bible students. 
The next article is by Herr Pfarrer Bleibtreu, who examines that passage of the 
Romans iii, 21-26, with a view to bringing out what he thinks is the true sense 
of the word iiacripiov there. Dr. B. Weiss criticises an article by Dr. Beyschlag 
that appeared in Studien u. Kritiken in 1881 on the ‘Gospels,’ and Dr. as 
replies to that criticism. The other articles are, ‘ The first Evangelical Order o 
Worship of Niirnberg,’ by Dr. Kolde, of Erlangen ; ‘Further Contributions to 
the History of the doctrine of Baptism in the Reformed Church,’ by Pfarrer 
Usteri ; ‘Alphaeus and Cleopas,’ by Paster Wetzel; ‘Some Observations on 
Pfarrer Usteri’s account of the Original MS. of the Articles of Marburg’ (which 
appeared in the preceding number of S. u. K.) by Dr. Nestle; and a review of 
Eduard von Hartmann’s works, ‘ The Religious Consciousness of Humanity in the 
stages of its Development,’ and ‘The Religion of the Spirit.’ 


Nvova Antotoeta (15th February, 1883).—Very interesting is the opening 
a in this number, ‘On Episodes in the life of Baretti in London.’ In it 
ignor Morandi publishes for the first time five letters written by Baretti (who, 
it will be remembered, was Secretary to the Royal Academy in London, and is 
mentioned in Boswell’s Life of Johnson), to his brothers. The first is dated 
London, 23rd September, 1757, and contains much good sense and humour. In 
it Baretti gives his brother advice concerning a projected journey to London. 
It is curious to read his careful directions about the quickest and most economical 
route, and the following sentence gives a good idea of the slowness of travellin 
at that period : ‘Suppose you leave Italy towards the end of December, an 
arrive here towards the middle of February.’ Baretti recommends patience in 
enduring sea sickness, and says that England is well worth the suffering. The 
second letter gives a full account of a trayic event in Baretti’s life, wien, defend- 
ing himself against the bold importunities of a London prostitute, and an assault 
from her ‘bullies,’ he chances to kill one of the latter with a silver /ruit-knife, 
usually carried, as he afterwards explains in the defence ably conducted by him- 
self, by everyone in France, where he had acquired the habit. Among the 
witnesses for the defence were Garrick, Reynolds, Fitzherbert, Burke, and 
Samuel Johnson; of course Baretti was acquitted. In 1768 he was selected as 
guide and companion on a journey to Flanders and France by Mr. Thrale, and 
also as student to the eldest daughter Hester, whom Baretti always speaks of as 
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*my Esteruccia.’ In 1775 Baretti went again with the family to France, and 
this time Samuel Johnson was one of the party, and wrote to Robert Levet, 
‘Baretti is an excellent companion, and speaks French as well as he does 
English.’ At the beginning of 1776 Mr. Thrale projected a journey to Italy 
with the same companions, and Baretti hastens to send the good news to his 
brothers. In the fourth letter published by Signor Morandi there are portraits 
of the Thrales and Samuel Johnson. It is undated, but must have been written 
early in 1776, and in it are many amusing directions to his brothers as to the 
preparations they are to make to receive the family, who are not accustomed to 
primitive Italian country habits. 

‘Mr. Thrale,’ says Baretti in this letter, ‘is a very handsome man, acknow- 
ledged a gentleman at first sight, he loves simplicity and has never a moment of 
ill-humour. He speaks very very little French, contrary to his wife, who, well 
or ill, speaks French and Italian fluently and likes to do so, and is, besides, very 
jolly and merry, if only she is not offended by any want of religion or morals, 
for she is a great lover of the Bible, and carries a Latin one with her, for she 
understands Latin very well. Both husband and wife take great interest in 
agriculture, and the lady is very fond of fowls, and when she is in the country, 
she passes much time in company with her hens, turkeys, geese, and ducks, and 
knows very well how to make butter and cheese, and likes to converse familiarly 
with the peasants, to whose children, when ill, she administers medicine. I will 
say nothing of my Esteruccia, except that she will be twelve years old when we 
arrive, and that she resembles the angels in every particular, and I like her 7,000 
times better than I ever liked anyone before. Johnson is a gigantic old man 
both in body and mind, always absent, furious, punctilious, dirty, full of ugly . 
habits, moving his body restlessly when seated, and always chewing with his 
mouth like an ox; but being, with reason, estimated to have more scienve than 
any other man in this realm, he is feared and respected by all, perhaps more 
than he is loved. Although a great critic of French, and knowing almost as much 
Italian as I do, he cannot speak either language, but he talks Latin with the fury 
of a Cicero, and if we can find some priest or monk who speaks Latin with some 
decency, we will invite him to dinner with us, for we always keep open table on 
our travels, and I will put him to talk literature with Johnson, nor shall we be 
incommoded by his elephantine proceedings ; and if we cannot find such a per- 
son, we will bring Latin or Greek books by the way, and that will suffice, all 
the more because I am such a Proteus, and can assume as many characters as 
necessary to give variety to our leisure time.’ This journey was never made, 
for Mr. Thrale died before it was put into execution, and the last letter before 
us describes Baretti’s disappointment. 

es Manfrin writes a long article on the ‘ social work’ of Oliver Cromwell, 
concluding with the assertion that that work was completed only when Italy, 
led by her | poe King, founded a national unity. By the occupation of 
Rome, an end was put to all exception to liberty of conscience, which became 
general in the civilized world. Recent exhibitions have suggested a ‘ Discussion 
on Art’ to Professor Villari, and in it he enters fully into the question of 
modern art. Never, he says, has there been a time when it is so much the 
duty of the State to occupy itself with art as now. He points to the fact that 
the institution of the Kensington Museum of Industrial Art caused, after no 
long time, such an improvement of taste in England, that France was alarmed 
for her suprémacy. In Italy thereis no really great school of art which responds 
to the wants of the country, while in Italian exhibitions the works of native 
artists prove the marvellous artistic aptitude of toe Italians, and the govern- 
mert ought to establish conditions under which Italian art could re-conquer its 
ancient dignity and supremacy, 

There are a few more chapters of the ‘Sirena,’ and the article on ‘ Socialism and 
Social Questions’ comes to an end. The author, Signor Luzatti, exhorts his 
countrymen to try to resolve the national problems without servile imitation of 
other nations, and without a false pride in radical innovations, rather followin; 
the traditions of their famous economists of the past century. who never separa 
the useful from the honest, and never interpreted economical liberty as ps | 
the barbarous triumph of individual appetites over tranquil and satisfying soci 
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customs, but as liberty joined with sociality and progress. Then follows a 
short paper on Italian travels and influence in Abyssinia, and a long notice 
calling attention to Herr von Loher’s book, Das Neue Italien. The political 
review discusses the recent events in France, and gives an account of the 

eee “ara discussions in Italy, rejoicing that the reign of Utopias seems 
appily past. 


Nuova Antotoera (March Ist) contains an exhaustive article on ‘Richard Wag- 
ner, poet, musician, and politician,’ by F. D’Arcais, which the author concludes by 
warning bis countrymen not to try to imitate Wagner, though his genius is incon- 
testible, but to drink at the pure fountains of their own national music. The 
next is an historical article by Signdr Greppi, on ‘An Italian at the Court of 
Spain in the 18th Century,’ that Italian being Alexander Malaspina, the 
descendant of Dante’s generous hosts. Follows the first part of a very pleasant 
and readable article by Father Stoppani, the well known Italian geologist, on 
‘ The Polar Ice,’ in which he specially refers to the mysteries of the formidable 
ice-wa]l always encountered on approaching the Antarctic Pole. Signor Luigi 
Cossa has an article on ‘A Page of the Story of Political Economy,’ a sort of 
list of political writers and systems from the earliest times, and remarkab!e at 
the first glance, because almost every other word throughout the article is printed 
in italics! The novel ‘Sirena’ is at last concluded. Signor Galanti gives a long 
and no doubt valuable statistical article on ‘ American and Italian Agriculture,’ 
drawing the conclusion that all nations have reason to fear American competi- 
tion. The review of foreign literature by De Gubernatis exclusively notices 
French works. The political review speaks of the new French ministry, the 
princes of Orleans, the Lebanon, and other questions; the Phenix Park mur- 
ders, noticing the gravity of the suspicions attached to Parnell and others, and 
that it is not improbable that the local agitators are assisted by the mysterious 
international organizations that take advantage of every opportunity to spread 
social revolution ; the Spanish anarchists ; and public security in Italy. Then 
comes the fortnightly financial bulletin, and the bibliographical bulletin mentions, 
among other works, Emerton’s Abridgement of Smith's Wealth of Nations. 


Nvova AnTooeta (15th March) opens with alongand interesting article on ‘George 
Sand, in Relation to herCorrespondence,’ by Signor Boglietti, which does ful] justice 
to her genius. By special permission there follows the part of De Amicis’s new 
book, Gli Amici, which Geouate of ‘Friends Old and Young,’ gracefully 
written with profound knowledge of human nature, and tempting one to read 
the whole work, which is on the point of being published. ‘Ancient Rome and 
Modern London’ is a very interesting account by Signor Lanciani, of the many 
similarities between the two cities of the world. A novel by a lady, Signora Pier- 
antoni-Mancini, is commenced, entitled ‘On the Tiber,’ extremely well written, 
but seeming to tend to the often handled theme of matrimonial discord and 
temptation. Signor Ferraris has an article on ‘Military Imposts,’ with large refer- 
ence to many German books on military subjects. The political review notices the 
discussions on the Italian budgets, public instruction, elementary masters, foreign 
budgets, the non-probability of a crisis, the ferments in France, a vicious circle, by 
which ismeant the evil done by political agitation to economical prosperity, and the 
disastrous action of economical evils in politics, and the Lebanon and Danubian 
questions. The financial bulletin follows, and the bibliographical bulletin 
briefly notices Italian and French books. Among the miscellaneous notes it is 
interesting to learn that the Italian State has bought Prince Corsini’s palace anil 
grounds on the Lungara, for 2,500,000 francs, including the picture-gallery and 
library, and that it will beeome the future Palace of Science, containing many 
schools, museums, and a botanical garden. 


Nvova Anto.oeia (April Ist, 1883), contains a monograph on ‘ Raphael’ by 
Signor Mamiani, in which the author tries to determine in what way Raphael 
conceived and felt the Beautiful. C. Belviglieri has an article on the Alps and 
foreign invasion in Italy, with reference to M. Rott’s book, Henry 1V. Signor 
Brunialti writes on ‘ France in Tonchin.’ The story ‘Sul Tevere’ grows darker, 
displaying much close psychological observation of a saddening kind. Signor 
Galanti commences a long and careful examination of the facts of American and 
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Italian agriculture. Signor Achille Loria writes an enthusiastic monograph on 
Karl Marx, examining his theory. The review of foreign literature is made by 
Professor de Gubernatis, who, speaking of Zola’s new book, Aw bonheur des 
Dames, says he thinks that author has found out that he was on a false path 
and is uow returning, with all the power of his great talent, to a species of 
romance, which, without forsaking the realism which is Zola’s special province, 
leaves at least a window open to the ideal. The political review notices the 
many recent commemorations, and the chief questions of the day. The number 
ends with the usual bibliographical and financial bulletins. 


La Crvitta Catro.tica (March 3rd and 17th).—The first of these numbers be- 
gins with an article on ‘ What Rises and Falls in Rome,’ explaining the ‘fact’ that 
the Pope is now rising politically in the world, while the Italian government is 
steadily sinking. Then follow articles on ‘The Fall of Jerusalem and Tyre,’ on 
‘ The Present State of Linguistic Study,’ and ‘ Notes of a Journey in India and 
China.’ The second of the numbers commences with an article on the ‘ Success- 
ful Mission of Leone XIII. in Relation to Philosophy,’ and has another on the 
French crisis. The ‘ Notes of a Voyage to India,’ etc., is continued, and then 
follow archeological notes and the ‘ Brief of the Pope on the Foun:lation of an 
Armenian College in Rome.’ Both numbers contain notices of Italian books, a 
‘Contemporary Chronicle’ and ‘ Foreign Notes.’ 


RassEGNA NAZIONALE (March, 1883).—This number contains an interesting 
account by Signor Cosimo De Georgi, of an excursion in the province of Salerno, 
where picturesque mountains and valleys succeed each other, and life in the small 
towns and villages is still primitive. Besides a minute description of the 
scenery, the article contains many interesting particulars concerning the habits 
and costumes of the inhabitants. The next article, by Signor Neri, on ‘Some 
Libraries in Florence in 1600,’ notes the chief passages of the description by 
Antonio Magliabechi, of the libraries existing in his time, that is, in 1600. 
Signor Antelmo Severini publishes his prologue to the course of lectures on the 
Cuinese and Japanese languages at the Superior Institute of Florence. In 
speaking of ‘ Materialism among the Young,’ Professor Chiriatti says that if we 
deny the ideal, nothing will remain, for science, art and civil life cannot exist 
without love, and men only love what is beautiful ; and what, he asks, is more 
beautiful than the ideal? The ideal is no abstraction, because it is inevitably 
connected with the real. This is why it is always new, never exhausted, and 
manifests itself under ever varying aspects. The ideal is the idea of absolute 
perfection, and therefore it is capable of guiding men on the path of progress. A 
long article on ‘Operative Societies of Mutual Succour in Italy,’ by Signor 
Achille Astori, does not deny the utility of associations, but disapproves of the 
manner in which they are now organized. The author concludes his arguments 
with the observation that it seems to him that, in general, political economists 
forget one great principle, the base of all social equilibrium, that is—the honesty 
of conscience. 5 this number of the RassEGNa, a novel entitled ‘ E'eana’ 
reaches its 34th chapter, and a historical account of ‘Old English Guilds’ is 
continued. Voluminous ‘gleanings’ from the literary and political papers of 
Marchese Luigi Dragonetta, enter into a ‘second series.’ An article on the 
‘ Victims of Africa,’ commenced in a preceding number, concludes with a list of 
’ the works of the Italian African travellers who have died on that continent 
during the last fifteen years. Then follow an article on the ‘ Abolition of the 
Forced Currency,’ and the usual notices of books, etc. 

The number fur April commences with a long statistical artiele on Italian 
Emigration by Signor Pantaleoni, who argues that individual interest is what 
makes men act in the relatively wisest manner, and that emigration presents 
less difficulty and greater advantages than the cultivation of the waste land in 
Italy. The article by Cantu on ‘Rome and the Italian-French Government 
from 1796 to 1815’ is continued. It consists almost entirely of letters of various 
ambassadors and persons living at that time. Signor Vezzani begins an article 
on ‘ Agriculture in the provinces of Emilia,’ minutely describing the character 
of the country, and the various agricultural processes, etc. Luigi Olivi writes 
oa ‘Public Opinion and its Manifestations,’ maintaining that public opinion is 
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not always or necessarily the expression of truth, and describing the mission of 
journalism as being the propagation, not of any, but of the healthiest public 
opinion, the prevention of civil discord, and the suggestion of what is calculated 
to produce an increase of the public well-being, so that the demand on the 
honesty and relative intelligence of writers and newspapers can never be too- 
severe. Signora Malaspina writes a long letter describing the International 
Exhibition in Rome. Signor Marangoni has an article on the damage done hy 
the late inundations, and argues on the dis-foresting (if we may coin a word) and 
re-foresting of Italy. There is a translation of Florence Montgomery’s story, 
‘The Indomitable Mike,’ and Signor Tabarrini’s discourse on ‘ Baron Alfred de 
Reumont,’ held at the Colombaria Academy in Florence. Salvoni’s article on 
‘English Guilds’ is concluded. There is an article on ‘The Superior Femile 
Schools,’ another on ‘Svcial Legislation,’ signed only with initial letters. 
oreee G. Regutini replies in a letter to Signor Conti’s criticism of his ‘ Favole 
i Fedro.’ 


De Gips.—Two rising young poets are discussed in the February number. 
From one of them, Pol de Mont, there is also a story in verse in this number. 
He gives evidence of great powers, and has grace and freshness with unfailing 
reality. His subjects are mostly interiors, of a homely type ; sometimes, the 
reviewer says, he deals with unsavoury matters ; but he has time, and is likely, 
toimprove. The other is Jacques Perk. He has bestowed much trouble on his - 
art, and has a gift of colour and vivid description, as the extracts shew. Pity 
that young poets of real genius should be imprisoned in the Dutch language. 


The March number is chiefly taken up with pages on the Dutch railway 
system, and on the approach to Rotterdam from the sea, matters interesting to. 
the engineer and to those who have travelled in the country, but scarcely to the 
general reader. 


The April number has an able review of Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty, 
the translation of which into Dutch was the last work of the lamented J. W. 
Straatman. While paying a hearty tribute to Mr. George’s knowledge, logic, 
and enthusiasm, the reviewer, Mr. G. Heymans at once fastens on the cardinal 
proposition of the book, that wages are not advanced out of capital, and devotes 
his paper chiefly to refuting it. The mistake of Mr. George on this point, and 
indeed the appearance of his work, are ascribed to the want of accurate defini- 
tions by previous writers, and particularly to the confusion in Mr. Mill’s work as 
to the meaning of capital. With Mill capital is an ideal quantity, and it is true 
that wages are not advanced from this. But strictly capital must be taken to 
mean a real supply of food and other substances essential to the carrying on of 
productive labour. Capital in this the true sense, must precede labour; the 
time which elapses between the beginning of a work and the sale of the finished 
product. being greater than that during which man can do without the supply of 
his natural wants, there must necessarily be a store previously accumulated 
before the labour can be applied. On the land question the reviewer agrees with 
Mr. George that no absolute ownership of land can be recognized, but sees 
— which are insuperable, in the way of giving practical effect to such a 

octrine. 


The 19th April was the bicentenary of the great Hugo de Groot (Grotius), 
jurist, poet, theologian, philologist, patriot. A statue is to be erected to him at 
elft, where he was born; and there are several notices of him in the April 


magazines. 

THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT.—The Theological faculty at Amsterdam was set on 
foot a few years ago for the purpose of giving the candidates forthe Dutch 
ministry an orthodox evangelical training. Not only were the theological 
Professors at Leyden and Groningen for the most part leaders of the Modern 
School, which has abjured all belief in the supernatural ; but Utrecht also, the 
orthodox divinity hall, frequented by all who were anxious to get 
churches,—which the Leyden students find it hard to do,—was becoming 
tainted with the new views on Biblical Criticism. In the TiypscurRirT 
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for March, Professor Kuenen notices a product of the Amsterdam di- 
vinity school, It is a translation of Dr. Delitzsch’s studies on the criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch, and it is first asked whether the Dutch cannot read 
German, that they should require to get Delitzsch translated for them ; and then 
whether a great deal has not been done in Pentateuch studies since the German 
work appeared. Dr. Kuenen then expresses his surprise that Delitzsch’s views 
on the Pentateuch should be espoused by the theologians of Amsterdam ; as 
that scholar has long given up the unity of authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
holds that the work of a’ and editing its different materials was 
probably still going on after the Septuagint was in existence, and that the 
Thora is the reflection of a process of development which the law of Moses 
underwent during many centuries, in the thought and practice of Israel. The 
German and the Dutch scholar thus recognize the same facts, and the difference 
is only as to the interpretation of them. Describing Dr. Delitzsch’s position 
that the priestly laws as well as those of Deuteronomy are in essence Mosaic, Dr 
Kuenen takes occasion to retract the opinion he formerly expressed (Religion of 
Israel, English translation, i. 285) that the ten words are the work of Moses 
himself ; though he still regards Moses in the character of a religious founder as 
well as in that of a liberator. 

Dr. Kuenen also writes in this number of the T1ispscuRiFT a review of Renan’s 
L’ Ecclésiaste.’ He differs from the great French scholar and from Gratz, as to 
the character of the concluding verses of the book, and insists, as he did seven- 
teen years ago, that these are an integral part of the work in which they appear, 
and not mere notes or résumés of a larger body of Scripture, written here b 
some late scribe because Ecclesiastes happened to be the last book on the roll. 
Kuenen has no sympathy with Renan’s declaration that the preacher is a truer 
and better teacher than the thousands of hasidim among whom he lived; and 
that his want of theory gives him the advantage over the prophets. Kuenen 
says ‘he was poorer in illusions than his contemporaries, but also poorer in 
moral energy and love of the ideal, and therefore also in religious faith.’ 
Though the writer may be called a Sadducee, the name is only to be taken as 
characterising his mode of thought, not as fixing his date. Renan assigns the 
date about 125 B.C. Kuenen is inclined to say about 200 B.C. 

Mr. Mensinga thinks he nas found a passage in which the historian Josephus 
expresses his opinion on the origin of Christianity. In the well-known passage, 
Antiq. xviii. 4, there is a testimony to Christianity which many scholars have 
declared to be interpolated, and which few would uphold in its integrity as due 
to the historian himself. This passage is immediately followed by a story which 
has no apparent connection with the subject of the work ; but in this story Mr. 
Mensinga sees a veiled indication, intelligible to the Roman readers of Josephus, 
of his belief regarding Christ. 
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